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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1955 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:00 o’clock a. m., in 
the House of Represetatives room, State Capitol Building, Senator 
Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Holland, and Aiken. 

Also present: Representative Prouty (Vermont). 

The Cuarman. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is very glad to be here this morning. 

I have before me a list of witnesses numbering a little over 60, 
and I want to give assurance that this committee will make every effort 
to hear all of you. 

As I indicated last night to some of you, I wish that the witnesses 
present would listen to the testimony and try to omit as much dupli- 
cation as possible as we go along. In that way I am sure that we 
will be able to hear everybody. ‘The list that I have before me was 
sent out of Washington by one of our secretaries and that was made 
up from a list of witnesses who desired to be heard, who wrote in to 
our committee. And as they wrote in, their names were placed on the 
list. I am using that list but I wish to say that in order to try ta 
get as many of the witnesses who represent particular groups to 
testify, I may have to skip around a little bit to have them in order. 
However, if I do overlook some of you at first, I will come back to 
the list. 

We have people from Maine interested in potato growing, which 
is an important segment of their economy. ‘Then we have the dairy 
people. And we have the small grain and poultry people. 

We will make every effort, as I said, to give all of those who repre- 
sent those various commodities an opportunity to have their say. 

I was informed by the clerk of the committee that by calling the 
head of, let us say, the dairy group, that 1 will speak for 2 or 3 or 4 
who have given in their names. And if I am correct in that, that 
will, of course, eliminate the testimony of quite a few witnesses who 
are on this list, but my suggestion is that the witnesses in that group 
make themselves available, so that in the event that this committee 
desires to ask questions, for that purpose. 

Another thing I wish to state is this, do not be guided by the tone 
of the questions that the members of the committee ask you. We do 
not want to be judged by the questions we ask as to our views on any 
particular subject. If a witness takes the negative or the affirmative 
on the question, we will just take the reverse of what he does in order 
to bring out all the facts. That is the only reason why that is being 
done. 
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The first person I have on this is Mr. Henry Stafford of Bethel, Vt. 

I understand that you represent, aside from yourself, others in 
your statement. 

How many are there in your group? 

Mr. Srarrorp. There will be 8, 

The Carman. Please give the names of the people who are on the 
list whom you represent and talk for ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HENRY STAFFORD, CHAIRMAN, DAIRY COOPERA- 
TIVE MARKETING COMMITTEE, BETHEL, VT. 


Mr. Srarrorp. Mr. Chairman. My name is Henry Stafford of 
Bethel, Vt. Iam a dairy farmer with 30 milking cows; a director of 
the Bethel C ooperative Creamery; and have been a supervisor of the 
White River Soil Conservation District for the past 12 years. 

At a meeting of the Dairy Cooperatives of New England, held early 
in September, a committee was named to prepare testimony for pre- 
sentation before your committee. 

As chairman of that committee, I would like to present eight farmers 
who will cover certain phases of the dairy industry here in New Eng- 
land. These men are operating farmers and are well qualified from 
experience to know the problems of producing and marketing of milk. 
They represent cooperatives with produc er members of 9,000—three- 
fourths of all those shipping to the Boston milkshed. Their subjects 
are interrelated, so that many questions you have in mind early in the 
meeting may be answered in later testimony. 

1, Earl N. Gray, Morrisville, Vt., a dairyman and president of 
United Farmers of New England, Inc.—Federal Milk Order No. 4. 

2. J. Leo Edson, Pl: infield, Vt., a dairyman and president of New 
England Milk Producers Association, Inc.—milk promotion program. 

3. Park Newton, Georgia, Vt., a dairyman, a member of the Vermont 
Dairy Industry Commission, a director of the Cooperative Credit and 
an agricultural stabilization program committeeman—Federal milk 
programs. 

Mr. L. E. Griggs, Morrisville, Vt., a dairyman and president of 
Northern Farms, Inc.—Honest labeling of foods which may be sub- 
stitutes for dairy products, 

5. Harold Smith, Cuttingsville, Vt., a dairyman and president of 
Bellows Falls Cooperative—Dairy research. 

6, Marvin Clark, Williston, Vt., a dairyman and president of Rich- 
mond Cooperative C reamery- Disease control program. 

7. Donald L. Smith, orchardist, and the executive secretary of the 
Vermont Cooperative Council- The cooperatives’ role in agriculture. 

8. Harry Varney, Jr., Shelburne, Vt., dairyman—Price supports; 
Government controls and general F ederal agricultural policies. 

The Cuamman. I misunderstood the clerk of the committee. I 
thought that you represented all of them, that you would do the talk- 
ing for all of them. Do I understand that each one is to talk on the 
subjects that you have just mentioned ? 

Mr. Strarrorp. That is right. 

The Crarrman. I believe that this committee is fairly well ac- 
quainted with what the problem is. What we are seeking is a solution 
of it. That is what we are trying to do. That is what we are looking 


for. 
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Mr. Srarrorp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If all of these witnesses testify, I hope that they do 
confine their testimony to that which we can do in order to alleviate 
the conditions that they say exist, and to suggest ways and means of 
doing that. That is what I am hopeful will be done. Do you under- 
stand ¢ 

Mr, Starrorp. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. The statement that one represented all I misunder- 
stood. That is what I understood the clerk to say with whom you 
spoke a while ago. It turns out that all of the witnesses want to be 
heard on these various subjects. 

I can point out that a fw of the subjects probably have to do with 
the conditions and the problems here. 

Mr. Srarrorp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Please, in as few words as possible, state what the 
problem is, if it is anything peculiar to the dairy industry here, and 
then give the solution to it. 

Mr. Srarrorp. I believe you will find in the testimony that they 
will hit the highlights. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Give your name in full for the record, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF EARL N. GRAY, PRESIDENT, UNITED FARMERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND, INC., MORRISVILLE, VT. 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Earl N. Gray. I am a dairy farmer living in Morrisville, Vt. This 
morning I delivered 1147 pounds of grade A milk to the creamery. 
I am also president of United Farmers of New England, Inc., an 
operating cooperative with approximately 2,100 members located in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, who distribute their products 
in the Greater Boston, Mass., market. 

Vermont is - important dair y State. According to the latest fig- 
ures, we have 457,000 dairy rattle as compared to only 383.000 people. 
Seventy percent of the milk sold to the 2,200,000 people in Greater 
Boston comes from Vermont. We are convinced that Federal Milk 
Order No. 4 is an absolute essential if we are to maintain sound dairy 
markets here in New England. This order has operated successfully 
for the past 20 years and has proven to be fair to both consumer and 
producer. 

Back in 1933 before this order was established the dairymen here 
in New England were faced with ruin. During the period F ebruary 
through May of 1933, the farmers in this area averaged to receive 
only $1.16, with one company paying as low as 70 cents per hundred- 
weight. I am well acquainted with the conditions this created, both 
on my own farm and among my neighbors. It is a catastrophe that 
we hope to avoid in the future. There are a little over 12,000 dairy 
farmers producing milk for the Boston market. If they are to supply 
the changing demands of their customers 365 days a year and allow 
for necessary changes in production from season to season, reserve 
supplies of milk must be maintained. Our Federal order simply 
guarantees that the milk sold for fluid use and the reserve Taw a 
are divided fairly among us. Our distributors pay for milk accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they use it. We farmers receive a uni- 
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form price whether our milk is actually shipped in fluid form or 
manufactured as part of the reserve supply. 

[It is impractical and practically impossible to operate any fluid 
milk market without adequate reserve supplies. Month-to-month and 
day-to-day variations in New England milk supply and demand 
make necessary this backlog. The great majority of milk supply not 
sold in fluid form covering this reserve is subject to Federal Order 
No. 4 . the Greater Boston Market. The Boston milkshed, in effect. 
carries the principal burden of reserve supply for the entire New 
England area 

There are 5 Federal orders in the 6-State New England area, of 
which the order in Greater Boston is the largest and accounts for 
better than 75 percent of the milk under Federal order. The Boston 
order furthermore generally establishes the basic pattern of milk 
prices throughout the New E ngland area. The other Federal orders 
in New England are Worcester, Springfield, Fall River, and Merrimac 
Valley, all in Massachusetts, 

There are two important reasons for the maintenance of a reserve 
supply in New England. In our principal producing area, the 
Greater Boston milkshed, milk deliveries duri ing June, our peak pro- 
duction season, will average about 160 percent. of deliveries during 
November, the low point of the year. A large part of this difference 
is due to the excellent pastures available in our area and the noto- 
riously rugged New England winters. 

There is also a market variation in the day-to-day demand for 
milk. In our own organization, the normal pattern of sales will range 
from a high of 17 percent of the weekly total on Friday to a low 
of only 8 percent on Sunday. This variation is caused by a number 
of imports int factors beyond our control. The modern supermarket, 
an important factor in fluid-milk sales, makes over 80 percent of its 
sales during the 3 days, Thursday, Friday, and Gatuttiay, with the 
peak on Friday. These stores are closed on Sunday. Public schools 
purchase milk only 5 days each week. Our restaurants in the down- 
town area do not operate on Sunday and those located in the business 
section and from the rise in population or from the school-lunch and 
school-milk programs. 

The farmers of New England recognize that new customers gained 
by our advertising and sales promotional programs must be kept 
through the maintenance of a top-quality product. In essence, any 
differential in fluid-milk prices in our New England Federal order 
markets represents the necessary incentive to encourage our dairy 
farmers to take the needed pains to produce the high quality fluid 
milk we must have to maintain this increased sales volume. 

[I have with me copies of a more complete statement covering the 
position of our New England dairy cooperatives with respect to “Fed- 
eral milk-marketing orders. I will be happy to present them to the 
committee for future study, rather than taking up any more of your 
time on this busy day. 

The Cuamman. If I am to understand your statement, you do not 
want us to do anything that you are satisfied with the law as it exists— 
am I right? 

Mr. Gray. It is much better than we ever had. 

The Caarrman. No complaint, as I understand it? 
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Mr. Gray. Some of us will find fault with our wives, but by and 
large we are satisfied. 

The CHarrMan. Are these orders you mentioned virtually the same 
in 5 or 6 areas? 

Mr. Gray. Approximately; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Who in this area is opposed to those—is it those 
who distribute ? 

Mr. Gray. I expect the Massachusetts farmers, but I would not 
know. 

The Cuairnman. You would not know? 

Mr. Gray. I would not know; no. 

Senator Hotuanp. I would like to ask some questions. It has been 
stated to us by some dairy farmers coming from States which do not 
have readily accessible to them large milksheds that one of the things 
they want Congress to do is to require the amendment of the existing 
Federal marketing agreements and orders, so as to give ready access 
to all markets to milk produced anywhere in our country that is of 
good sanitary quality. Do I correctly understand your testimony 
to be that you do not want to have the Federal marketing agreement 
legisl oe amended in that regard ? 

Mr. Gray. You are right. That is right. 

Senator Horxzanp. You feel that the Federal marketing agreements 
and orders which allow for the supplying of milksheds in great milk 
consuming areas by the producing dairymen who are nearby and who 
can enter into a comprehensive agreement with the Government are 
useful and should remain as is? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. You mentioned the school-lunch program. Do 
you approve that program or disapprove ? 

Mr. Gray. We approve it. 

Senator Hotnanp. Have you sensed any disturbance of your normal 
distribution channels in your area that has come from the school- 
lunch program ? 

Mr. Gray. It is hard to answer that question yes or no. We have 
an educational program. We have increased fluid sales all of the 
time. That has, of course, a bearing. 

Senator Horzanp. You think the fact that you have increased the 
fluid-milk sales all of the time indicates that either there is no dis- 
turbance of your distribution system that has been occasioned by the 
school-lunch program or that if there has been any disturbance it has 
been exceeded by the increase in the business in other fields? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Aiken, any questions ? 

Senator Arken. No questions. 

The CHatrman. I note that you have another paper. Do you 
desire that to be incorporated in the record ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. This is much more complete. 

The CuatrmMan. That will be done. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gray is as follows:) 

Dairy farming in New Englaid is largely devoted to the production of fluid 


milk for sale in its original form. A brief study of the area on a State by State 
basis does much to clarify the picture. 
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In the State of Maine, dairying is not the major agricultural activity. Seventy 
percent of the milk production is utilized within the various cities and towns of 
the State; the other 30 percent comes almost entirely into the Greater Boston 
market. 

New Hampshire, after utilizing the supply needed within the State, exports 
about 45 percent of its milk-production mostly to Greater Boston and Massa- 
chusetts secondary markets. New Hampshire milk shipped to Greater Boston 
represents about 5 percent of the market total. This comes from plants in the 
Connecticut River Valley. Substantial portions of this supply are actually 
produced in Vermant, which is just across the river from these plants. 

Massachusetts is a deficit area from the standpoint of milk supply.. While 
small quantities of Massachusetts milk do come into the Greater Boston market, 
most is utilized in the so-called secondary marketing areas; notably—Worcester, 
Springfield, Lowell, and Lawrence, where Vermont milk also supplements the 
local supply. The balance is used in the various other cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth. 

Both Rhode Island and Connecticut are deficit areas making up their shortage 
largely from Vermont and New York State. 

The real backlog of milk supply in New England is in the State of Vermont. 
This State has 457,000 dairy cattle versus 383,000 people according to the latest 
counts available. Vermont milk accounts for 70 percent of the Greater Boston 
milk supply as well as supplementing supplies in local areas as indicated above. 

It is impractical and practically impossible to operate any fluid milk market 
without adequate reserve supplies. Month-to-month and day-to-day variations 
in New England milk supply and demand make necessary this backlog. The 
great majority of milk supply not sold in fluid form covering this reserve is sub- 
ject to Federal Order No. 4 in the Greater Boston market. The Boston milk- 
shed, in effect, carried the principal burden of reserve supply for the entire New 
England area. 

There are 5 Federal orders in the 6-State New England area, of which the 
order in Greater Boston is the largest and accounts for better than 75 percent of 
the milk under Federal order. The Boston order furthermore generally estab- 
lishes the basic pattern of milk prices throughout the New England area. The 
other Federal orders in New Bngland are Worcester, Springfield, Fall River, 
and Merrimac Valley, all in Massachusetts. 

There are two important reasons for the maintenance of a reserve supply in 
New England. In our principal producing area, the Greater Boston milkshed, 
milk deliveries during June, our peak production season, will average about 
160 percent of deliveries during November, the low point of the year. A large 
part of this difference is due to the excellent pastures available in our area and 
the notoriously rugged New England winters. 

There is also a market variation in the day-to-day demand for milk. In our 
own organization, the normal pattern of sales will range from a high of 17 per- 
cent of the weekly total on Friday to a low of only 8 percent on Sunday. This 
variation is caused by a number of important factors beyond our control. The 
modern supermarket, an important factor in fluid milk sales, makes over 80 
percent of its sales during the 3 days, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, with 
the peak on Friday. These stores are closed on Sunday. Public schools pur- 
chase milk only 5 days each week. Our restaurants in the downtown area do 
not operate on Sunday and those located in the business and financial districts 
are virtually closed on Saturday as well. 

Our most important New England market of Greater Boston is located on the 
Atlantic Ocean which is a strong influence in our weather pattern. A prolonged 
heat wave led to a record bulge in fluid milk sales in July and August; on the 
other hand, a sudden east wind can drop our temperature as much as 30° within 
a few hours. The impact on sales is tremendous. Again in our own company, 
we have experienced sales rising and falling as much as 20 percent from a normal 
pattern due to these sudden changes in our local weather condition. 

During the calendar year 1954, the 6 New England States produced 3.7 per- 
cent of the United States total. As of July 1, 1954, our population in this same 
area represented 6.1 percent of the total United States figure. We are, there- 
fore a deficit area as far as total dairy product consumption is concerned. 

The New England position wtih respect to the United States total milk pro- 
duction as well as its status in the substantial increase in milk production during 
the years 1952 and 1954 are best illustrated by the following table. This table 
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further shows the comparison with the 3 heavy producing States which accounted 
for 33 percent of the increase between the years 1952 and 1954. 


Production of milk on farms, 


million pounds Percent of 








Area = cs oe 7 United States 
| increase 
1952 1954 

Wisconsin 16, 550 | 15.4 
California... 7,014 | 11.3 
Minnesota... 8, 615 6.3 
3-State total... phd tei wsviee iden 32, 179 33. 0 

New England 6-State total 4, 465 4 


This and other information compiled in tables by Prof. Stewart Johnson of 
the University of Connecticut indicate conclusively that milk production in- 
creases during the past few years are not a result of Federal orders. 

The prime consideration of the New England dairy industry is to maintain an 
adequate supply of pure and wholesome fluid milk with reserves sufficient to 
absorb the seasonal as well as the day-to-day variations in supply and demand. 
With such a situation, it became an economic problem as to which producers 
would receive the benefits of the fluid milk sales and which would assume the 
burden of maintaining the reserve supplies. In the absence of a Federal order 
program, this situation places the average milk producer at the mercy of the 
distributor and leads inevitably to ruinous prices and the constant threat of 
homeless milk. 

In the spring of 1933, the Boston milk market was chaotic from the standpoint 
of producers. In the midst of a nationwide depression, collective bargaining be- 
tween associations of producers and dealers had broken down . 

Milk was sold freely by various associations at whatever prices were necessary 
to meet competition and to move the product. At that time, the Boston 200-mile 
zone class I price dropped to $1.31 per hundredweight. 

Blended prices to producers from February through May of that year were 
estimated at an average of $1.16. One cooperative creamery paid a price as low 
at 70 cents per hundredweight for 3.7 percent milk delivered in March 1933. 

These were the conditions which led to the establishment of the Boston Fed- 
eral milk order. The principal objectives of this order were as follows: 

1. A ready outlet for all producers’ milk. 

2. An equitable sharing of fluid milk sales and of surplus among all pro- 
ducers. 

%. Known and uniform price to all dealers shifting competition to quality 
and efficiency in plant operations, transportation, and distribution. 

4. fluid milk price in line with general economic conditions and local 
supply-demand situation. 

5. A strict accounting of the use of milk by all dealers. 

6. A minimum blended price to all producers upon a uniform basis and 
with a clear statement of all deductions. 

In the light of present-day conditions, the principle of fiunid milk prices in line 
with the general economic conditions and the local supply-demand situation is 
most important. 

The fundamental policy of using economic conditions rather than manu- 
facturing milk prices as a basing point has had important effects. This pro- 
cedure has tended to restrict both the rise and fall of milk prices in this area. 
Specifically, during the period, 1950 to 1952, Midwest condensery prices rose 
83 cents per hundredweight as compared to only 58 cents in the Boston fluid milk 
price. The formula-pricing system used in New England follows the general 
trends of the dairy industry, but avoids the price extremes. 

Briefly, the Boston fluid milk pricing formula recognizes a wholesale price 
index as a measure of the consumer’s ability to pay and a grain-farm-labor index 
as a measure of the cost of production. There is further a supply-demand factor 
that tends to prevent extremes of Overproduction and to guard against a de- 
ficiency of supply. Finally, there is a seasonality adjustment designed to prevent 
extremes during the year and which, in turn, will encourage a more complete 
usage in the more desirable fluid milk outlet. 
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The New England area has long been a leader in milk education, advertising, 
and sales promotion. Dairy councils in this area have long been active and 
effective. In our principal market, Greater Boston, advertising under the direc- 
tion of the American Dairy Association is maintained at the local level. Con- 
tributions are also made by our New England producers to the national pro- 
gram of the same organization. During the latest 11 months of record, namely, 
November 1954 through September 1955, sales increases of better than 2 percent 
over the same months of the previous year have been consistently maintained. 
In our Greater Boston market, sales are currently running at the rate of ap- 
proximately 40,000 quarts per day ahead of a year ago. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that no more than half of this increase can be attributed to 
population increases and the school-lunch program. There is ample evidence to 
indicate a general downtrend of sales in this market were it not for the hard- 
hitting promotional and educational programs we are conducting. 

The maintenance of top quality is an essential attribute of any sales program, 
more particularly dairy products. It is no longer a matter of maintaining 
a position with one’s competitors in the market. It is rather a matter of 
fluid milk getting its share of the total beverage business. 

We have found that the customary yardsticks of bacteria content and the 
maintenance of certain facilities on the dairy farm are insufficient in control- 
ling a product that will maintain its place in the 1955 beverage market. Excel- 
lence of flavor has become a prime requisite in maintaining fluid-milk sales. 
Modern feed practices including increased use of grass silage have presented 
a particular problem in this respect. In our own organization, we have found 
that constant vigilance is necessary to maintain this perfection in flavor. 

These new and stringent quality requirements with particular respect to 
milk flavors must be enforced against our entire milk supply. As illustrated 
by the extreme variations in production and demand, milk going into manu- 
facturing uses today will be needed for fluid milk in the future. As further 
illustrated above, these changes can come on short notice and substantial degree. 
Unless our reserve as well as our current supplies are thus carefully controlled, 
there is a constant danger of consumers’ receiving milk which is not up to 
standard. It is an axion in the sales of milk as well as any other product that 
it is difficult to gain a new customer, but very easy to lose an old one. It is 
important to note here again that we are talking about the loss of sales to a 
competing nondairy beverage and not to a shuffling of customers between dairy 
companies. : 

Quality maintenance on our complete supply of fluid milk both current and 
reserve, calls for effective control by our individual distributors supervised by 
our local health agencies. Occasional sales of fluid milk from other areas and 
subject to different quality control standards could only lead to consumer 
dissatisfaction and to a decline in per capita fluid-milk sales. Such a develop- 
ment would be damaging both to our New England dairy farmers and to the 
national dairy economy itself. 

Milk from midwestern sources cannot be economically shipped into our New 
England markets. This point is illustrated by tables showing the cost of milk 
which would have prevailed over the past 5 years had it been purchased in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul market and shipped via tank car to Boston. For 
purposes of this table, we have taken the class I price in that market which 
has already been noted by the Governor of Minnesota as one which is just and 
equitable. Tank-car freight to Boston has been added. Finally, we have taken 
our own Boston class I price delivered and shown the differences, 1950 through 
1954, together with the first 9 months of 1955, a total of 69 months. We find 
that there have been only 7 months where this Minnesota milk could have 
been delivered to Boston as cheaply as our own New England product was 
priced. The average differences by which the Minneapolis-St. Paul price plus 
freight exceeded the Boston delivered price are as follows: 


— Cents per 
aundvadectend sumdinetaneiat t 
TOO oc i ee eee 29 POU eandiidiiesiislLh oeetinetiiunitoad 74 
1962 in aii Ee di toes OB) 1904 sacle laces dul sas 32 
1008 oii i ie ee 60 | 1955 (9 months) ~..--..-.------- 45 


- —— 
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Large quantities of milk produced in the Middle West are delivered in the form 
of farm-separated cream. Approximately one-half of the butter produced in the 
United States each year comes from this farm-separated cream, the quality of 
which is such that the butter fails to qualify under the minimum standards pre- 
scribed under the Government-support buying program. 
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We know of no instance where Massachusetts State authorities have declined 
to approve any source of supply which met minimum sanitary standards. The 
condition of farm buildings, equipment, and bacteria standards as prescribed 

7 ’ ~ ~~ 2 
by a of Massachusetts and by the city of Boston are rea- 
sona le anc ‘ oul ye readily met by any producer who recognizes his proper 
responsibility as the operator of a vital food production plant. 

In essence, any differential in fluid-milk prices in our New England Federal 
order markets represents the necessary incentive to encourage our dairy 
farmers to take the needed pains to produce the high quality fluid milk we 
must have to maintain our sales, and to maintain an adequate supply. 

Increased consumption of fluid milk in this market is also in the best interests 
of the consumer. A study of all food prices indicates that a quantity which 
could have been purchased for $1 in 1940 now costs $2.17. In the case of fluid 
milk, however, $1 worth of product in 1940 cost only $1.80 in 1955. Another 
way of expressing the same matter is to say that 1 hour of labor would buy 2.1 
quarts of milk in 1900, 4.3 quarts in 1940, and 7.0 quarts in 1955. 

We are convinced that our Federal orders here in New England have been 
necessary to maintain a stable market for our dairy farmers and to secure an 
adequate supply of pure and wholesome milk through the varying conditions 
which have prevailed during the past 22 years. It is further evident that these 
Federal orders have not caused an undue increase in milk production, but have 
rather been designed to prevent extremes of production or a shortage of supply. 

It is our further contention that effective quality control and supervision of 
dairy farms and plant operations are essential ingredients of milk sales and 
do not unfairly discriminate against other dairy farmers in other parts of the 
country who are willing to accept a responsibility for producing a vital food 
product under sanitary conditions. Fluid-milk sales are extremely important 
to our New England farmers. An increase in the consumption of fluid milk 
represents the finest possible solution to the problem of milk surplus, support 
buying, and burdensome storage accumulations of butter, cheese and dry milk 
solids. This increased fluid usage because of the relatively low cost of fluid 
milk as compared to other foods would be in the best interests of the consumer 
as an individual as well as a taxpayer. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. J. Leo Edson of Plainfield, 
Vt. 

You have heard Mr. Gray’s testimony. Are you in accord with the 
statements made and the answers he gave to the questions asked ? 

Mr. Epson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Have you anything new to add to what he stated— 
are you satisfied with the law as it is now on the statute books, and 
these orders, the 4 or 5 that he has mentioned ‘ 


STATEMENT OF J. LEO EDSON, PRESIDENT, NEW ENGLAND MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, PLAINFIELD, VT. 


Mr. Epson. Speaking for myself and the organization which I rep- 
resent, we would like to get additional funds, we think, for promotion, 
education and research. There could be a provision in the Federal 
order, and the easiest way to raise these funds would be by the provi- 
sions of the Federal order. 

The Cuamrman. Do you know whether or not that could be done 
under the law now or would you have to amend it in order to carry out 
your views? 

Mr. Epson. As I understand it, our producers at the present time 
operate under orders similar to the ones under which other producers 
are given that privilege. POY 

Senator Arken. I think that when we enacted the last legislation 
we gave the right to make deductions for promotional purposes to all 
commodities except milk and what Mr. Edson means is that it would 
be helpful from his organizational standpoint if they had the right 
to make these deductions on milk, as well as other commodities. 
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The Cuatrman. In order to accomplish that, it would be necessary 
to amend the present law. 

Mr. Epson. ¥ es, sir. 

The CuamrMan. That is what you are advocating ? 

Mr. Epson. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Is there anything else that you advocate ? 

Mr. Epson. No, sir; not at this time. 

The Cuairman. All right; have you any particular point that you 
would like to raise in your testimony that has not been covered ? 

Mr. Epson. No, sir. The statement that I have here covers what has 
been done in promotion and research and education up to the present 
time. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. Vermont has been able to raise quite 
a sum from the milk producers in order to carry on a campaign for 
milk ? 

Mr. Epson. The State of Vermont has a tax of 1 cent. 

The CuatrmMaNn. You are only suggesting then to amend the law 
so that the order itself would provide that and make it applicable 
to the area ? 

Mr. Epson. That is the way we wish, speaking for myself and the 
organization which I represent. 

The Cyarrman. I understand that there is a State in which the 
Constitution prevents the imposition of a tax, such as is collected in 
Vermont ? 

Mr. Epson. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. You may run into conflict as to whether you can 
override that, but I will give you assurance that the committee will 
look into it with a view of trying to conform to what you are suggest- 
ing there. 

Mr. Epson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Do you desire to add anything else? 

Mr. Epson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If not, I wish to say, unless you want to read your 
statement, it will be printed in the record at this point just as though 
you had read it. 

Mr. Epson. All right, sir, thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Edson is as follows :) 

I am speaking as a dairy farmer, and as one of some 12,000 producers supply- 
ing milk to the Greater Boston market. About 70 percent of the supply of milk 
for the Boston market comes from producers located in Vermont. While there 
is substantial production of milk in southern New England, most of it is absorbed 
in the so-called secondary markets, of Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill, Springfield, 
and Worcester. For many years, Boston has had to reach out and draw the 
bulk of its milk supply from producers located in Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and eastern New York. It is a 5-State milkshed. 

Time was when the milk producer delivered his product direct to the con- 
sumers’ doorsteps. He was producer, salesman, and distributor. 

This simple man-to-man relationship with his customer went by the board as 
our cities grew and reached farther and farther into the country for supplies. 
The producer, as a rule, has no direct contact with consumers. And in order 
to have a voice in his faraway market, he has banded together with other farmers 
in cooperative associations. Through these associations he has representation 
in the market place, ean bargain with distributors in respect to the marketing 
of his milk, and, through the staff of milk marketing experts he employs, has 
able representation wherever supply, demand, and price problems are being 
considered. 

Naturally producer and distributor do not always see eye to eye in the com- 
plex business in which they are engaged. One of the problems on which they 
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are agreed is that we must sell more milk. And to a degree, they go down 
the road together in this important task. 

When direct contact between the milk producer and his customer gave way 
to the more elaborate marketing program made necessary by the growth of 
cities, producers began to feel that selling milk was the distributor’s job. In 
these latter years, however, with so much competition for the consumer’s dollar, 
with imitations cutting into the market for bona fide dairy products, with dis- 
tributors taking on and promoting competing products, the dairyman began 
to realize that selling milk, if it ever ceased to be part of his job, was once again 
a task he must assume. 

In the summer of 1949 Boston producer and distributor representatives got 
together to revive the Boston unit of the National Dairy Council. The Council 
promotes the use of milk through educational programs in schools, through 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and in industrial cafeterias, and in-plant health units. 

Until 1953 the work was financed by funds provided by a deduction of a half- 
cent a hundredweight on the milk production of about four-fifths of the pro- 
ducers in the milkshed, with a matching contribution by cooperating milk dis- 
tributors, prorated in accordance with the volume of fluid milk sales. When one 
of the distributors refused to support the 1953 program, a few followed suit. 
Some supported the program but reduced their contributions. The Council work 
continued on the basis of a reduced budget. 

Producer representatives went to work to meet the problem of financing the 
work of milk promotion. Expansion rather than contraction of milk sales activ- 
ities was their goal. With no regional framework of organization, they attacked 
the problem State-by-State in northern New England. 

In New Hampshire, constitutional roadblocks made it impossible to develop a 
plan of self-taxation by farmers to support milk promotion. But in the neigh- 
boring States of Maine and Vermont there was no such hurdle, and legislative 
efforts in these two States bore fruit. 

Vermont and Maine have passed laws requiring dealers to pay taxes on milk 
received from producers located within the respective States. For such milk 
distributed within the State, the tax of 2 cents a hundredweight in Vermont is 
paid by the handler, and 1 cent of this tax is passed along to the producers. 
Funds from this tax are authorized for promotional and educational purposes, 
experimental planning, research, advertising and the necessary compensation 
and expense of the Vermont Dairy Commission. For Vermont-produced milk 
shipped out-of-State, the tax of 1 cent a hundredweight is deductible by the 
handler from the producer price and payable to the Vermont Dairy Industry 
Commission, whose duties parallel those of the Vermont Dairy Commission. 
The 2-cent tax on milk sold within the State went into effect July 20, 1953, 
applying to milk sold during the preceding month. The tax on milk sold out- 
side the State took effect on January 1, 1954. 

Starting in 1951 the Maine Milk Commission began to collect a milk promotion 
tax on milk produced and sold within the State. Effective August 8, 1953, the 
contribution for milk sales promotion was raised from 1.5 cents to 2 cents a 
hundredweight on such milk. Of this, 1 cent is deductible from producers, the 
same as in Vermont. The milk promotion fund is used by the Maine Dairy 
Council under the supervision of the Maine Development Commission. On all 
Maine-produced milk a tax of 2 cents a hundredweight went into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, and all of it is deductible from producers. The Maine Milk 
Tax Committee is authorized to use the tax to foster promotional, educational, 
advertising and research programs without being restricted to supervision by 
the Maine Development Commission. Maine went a step further and authorized 
the Maine Milk Tax Committee to cooperate with other States and to pay a 
New England committee as much of its tax receipts as it considers to be in the 
best interests of the dairy industry in Maine. This action anticipates New Eng- 
land-wide action on milk promotion. 

In Maine, funds for direct advertising are being expended by the Maine Milk 
Tax Committee. Material is being furnished by the American Dairy Association 
in whose national advertising program the Maine committee cooperates. 

In December 1953, the American Dairy Association of Vermont was formed. 
Support by dairy farmers on a voluntary basis, at the rate of 1 cent per hundred 
pounds of milk, was developed for the national and local programs of milk adver- 
tising and promotion. 

Boston is the major market for the dairy farmers of Vermont. An advertising 
program for the Boston market was developed to start on January 1, 1954, with 
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a budget of some $125,000. City newspapers were used largely in this program. 
This year a battery of radio spot announcements are a part of the program. 

The Maine dairy farmers are participating in the milk promotion program in 
Boston, out of funds made available from the Maine milk tax. 

On March 10, 1954, the Boston Federal milk market administrator, having 
determined by means of a letter and public meetings held in the producing areas 
that there was no substantial opposition on the part of producers to proposals 
made to finance milk promotional work, authorized deductions on a voluntary 
basis from individual farmers in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New York. 
These deductions amount to three-fourths of a cent a hundredweight for the 
support of the dairy council. 

The work of the dairy council and of ADA is essentially a long-range program, 
the results of which are not easily measured. Since the time when the dairy 
council program started in Boston, however, we have succeeded in checking and 
reversing the downward trend in per capita consumption of fluid milk, and have 
shown moderate gains. 

In recent years, from a low point of 0.805 of a pint per person per day in the 
Boston market in 1951, there has been a slow, but steady climb each year. As 
of January 1, 1955, the per person per day fluid milk consumption in the Greater 
Boston market was 0.834 of a pint. 

In 10 of the past 12 months milk sales in the Greater Boston marketing area 
have run from 2 to 4 percent higher than the corresponding month of last year, 
and in the other 2 months of July and August, hot weather brought fluid milk 
sales to alltime high records. 

R. D. Aplin, Federal Milk Market Administrator, reports that after taking into 
account increases in population, the advent of the special school milk program, 
and other factors, the promotional programs of the dairy council and the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association are responsible in an important degree for the currently 
favorable sales situation. 

The transfer of 1 percent of the milk produced, out of surplus use into fluid 
sales, will add about 2 cents per hundredweight to the blended price paid to 
producers. All producers benefit from increased sales. Yet as the foregoing 
indicates, the degree of support which we have been able to develop for the work 
of milk promotion varies considerably even in a market like Boston. Efforts to 
develop State legislation which would cover other major markets of southern 
New England have also been unsuccessful. 

With the exception of Maine, and to some extent Vermont, funds for these 
milk promotion programs are on a voluntary basis. They can be withdrawn 
at any time, and in fact, in the case of dairy council, certain dealers have with- 
drawn support entirely, and others have cut down. The start that has been 
made is highly commendable. The results obtained are encouraging. An effec- 
tive job of milk promotion requires a firm and stable foundation. We believe 
that all producers supplying milk to a market should contribute to such funds, 
and that provision should further be made for joint contributions by handlers. 
The basis for financing these promotion programs needs to be broadened and 
made more stable. 

Senator Hotianp. I understand, Mr. Edson, your testimony to be 
that you want the Federal law and the marketing agreements and 
orders based thereon to permit the raising of substantial and ade- 
quate promotion and advertising and local research funds from the 
entire milkshed rather than leaving the matter to the State law in 
one State or one or more States of the milkshed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Epson. No, sir, we would like the provision of this Federal 
order a permissive permission, so that if the market operating under 
Federal order desired to raise funds in that manner it could then 
make that change in the same manner in which any change in the 
Federal order is now made; in other words, with a hearing and with 
a referendum. It would not be mandatory on all Federal orders. 

Senator Hotianp. But if it were approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the dairymen in the Boston milkshed area, for instance, then it would 
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become applicable as against all dairy producers in the milkshed area 
who are subject to the Boston agreement and order ? 

Mr. Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Horianp. You do not propose under your suggestion 
in any way to diminish or replace the regular Federal research pro- 
gram applicable to the entire Nation ? 

Mr. Epson. No, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Newton. Give your full 
name and your occupation for the record. 


STATEMENT OF PARK NEWTON, GEORGIA, VT. 


Mr. Newton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Park Newton. I am a dairy farmer living in Georgia, Vt. 
I am a member of the Milton Cooperative Creamery in Milton, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Production Credit Association of Burlington, 
and director of the Farm Credit Board of the First District. 

The Cuarrman. You heard the two preceding witnesses. Do you 
agree with what they stated, both in their statements and in the ques- 
tions answered by them in response to us ¢ 

Mr. Newton. I do. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything new that you would like to add 
to what they have said? Any suggestions not covered ? 

Mr. Newton. This part of the program that I have is a special milk 
program for school lunch and Armed Forces. We are entirely in 
agreement for this. 

I would like to point out why it is so important to the State of Ver- 
mont. We have increased the consumption of milk by the use of the 
school-lunch program and the Armed Forces program. 

The CHarrman. I am sure that your testimony would be in line 
with all that we have already heard. It seems that everyone suggests 
the school-lunch program be increased to the extent possible ‘along 
with the sale of these commodities to the armed services. No one has 
testified to the contrary. 

Mr. Newron. That is right. 

The Cuairman. I do not think that you will find too much disagree- 
ment in the Senate or the House about that. 

Mr. Newron. I hope not. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to say that you are now looking at the man 
who authorized the school-lunch program. Certainly, - you do not 
have to worry that Congress is going to change that. If anything, 
they will try to better it, and try to increase the sale of more milk 
through other means as well. 

Mr. Newron. We were only asking that you continue under the 
present basis at least another 2 years. 

The Cuamman. I do not want to continue it at the present rate, but 
to increase it, if I can. Iam speaking out loud. I am very familiar 
with the subject. We have had many battles on it, to put the law on 
the statute books as it now is. My good friend Senator Aiken, he 
and I fostered, I think, that bill. We got the support of both the 
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House and the Senate, and President Truman signed it. It is now the 
law. You may rest assured—in fact, I never heard any member of 
the committee wanting to change it or to do away with it. 

Mr. Newron. We are also pleased with the amendment of the act of 
1954 amending the 1949 act to continue that program to the Armed 
Forces. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Is there anything else that you would 
like to add to what you have said ¢ 

Mr. Newron. I do not think so. 

The Cuatrman. Thank yousomuch. Your statement will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Park Newton is as follows:) 

My name is Park Newton. I am a dairy farmer living in Georgia, Vt. I am 
a member of Milton Cooperative Creamery in Milton, president of the Farmers 
Production Credit Association of Burlington, and director of the Farm Credit 
Board of the first district. 

Milk is important in all the New England States but not as important to the 
economy of the State as in Vermont. Shown below is the cash receipts from 
farm marketings of milk in the New England States in dollar amounts and the 
share of the total in 1954. 


State Million Percent 

_ dollars of total 
Maine ‘ — s | 33 23 
New Hampshire | 19 29 
Vermont | 72 70 
Massachusetts . ‘. 47 | 25 
Rhode Island 2 5 } 10 | 39 
Connecticut » 43 25 


Milk is mighty important to the State of Vermont. The importance of Ver- 
mont’s great dairy industry is clearly shown by the fact that the sale of milk and 
dairy products alone brought in 70 percent of the total farm income. If we 
add the sale of cattle and calves to get the total contribution of dairying, we find 
that the dairy industry, as conducted on Vermont farms brought in 78 percent of 
the total gross income from farm marketings. 

The record shows an increasing dependence on the dairy industry as a source 
of farm income. In 1954 a larger share of the total Vermont farm income came 
from the dairy industry than at any time during the period for which records 
are available. The record also shows that the Vermont farmer gets a larger 
share of his income from dairying than do farmers in any other area of the 
Nation. In the Nation, about $1.40 out of every $10 came from the sale of dairy 
products. Here in Vermont it was $7 out of every $10. The nearest State ap- 
proaching Vermont’s record in this respect was Wisconsin. In that State, out of 
every $10 received from the sale of farm products, $5 came from the sale of milk 
and dairy products. 

Thus, Vermont farmers up here in the north country have plenty of milk to 
supply consumers with adequate amounts for good nutrition. Yet the fact 
stands out that the children in their homes aren’t getting enough milk for good 
nutrition. If the minimum level for adequate nutrition is set at a pint a day 
for adults and a quart of milk per day for children, the nutritional needs were 
not being met in families with children. This is clearly shown by a recent survey 
made by the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station among consumers of the 
Burlington, Essex Junction, and Vergennes areas. If growing children need 
twice as much milk as adults, they are not getting it in the homes. From the 
standpoint of the family, needs must be baianced against the ability to buy. 
While total family purchases of milk by families with children were greater, 
they were not enough greater to meet family nutritional needs. Those families 
without children had .55 quart per person per day—an amount 10 percent above 
the minimum of a pint a day. But those families with two or more children 
failed by 20 percent of obtaining enough for even minimum levels of nutrition 
as shown below. 


: 
; 
: 
t 
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Levels of milk consumption in the families of Burlington, Essex Junction, and 
Vergennes with 2 adults living at home 


| Consumption 


Milk | recommended | Deficiencies 
Number of children } consumption to meet in milk 
per person | nutritional consumption 


| Standards 


} 


} | 
Quart } Quart | Percent 


None....--- aon . 7 . 55 | . 50 +10 
1 Leiatd 5 . 67 | —3 
2 . 62 75 | —17 
£2 . 64 80 | —2% 
ia ‘ . 8 . 83 —18 
5. abidce . 65 . 86 | —A 


It is because of these two facts—tirst, the farmers have enough milk to supply 
consumers with adequate amounts for good nutrition, and second, the children 
in the homes aren’t getting it in adequate amounts—that we strongly endorse 
and recommend the continuation of the special school-milk program. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 provides that funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, not to exceed $50 million annually for a period of 2 years, shall be 
used to increase the consumption of fluid milk by children in nonprofit schools 
of high school grade and under. While this special milk program established 
under this authority may be considered a subsidy program to a special group of 
consumers, we do heartily endorse it because it is of great benefit to a group in 
our society that needs this help and at the same time it is of material benetit to 
our dairy farmers. It is an excellent example of the joint efforts of local groups, 
the State government which administers the program locally, and the Federal 
Government which provides part of the funds. 

Much was accomplished last year during the first year of operation. Some 
8,674,328 children took part in the program during the 1954-55 school year in 
41,460 schools throughout the Nation. As a result of the program more than 
451 million additional half pints of milk were consumed in the schools participat- 
ing. Federal expenditures for the program amounted to $17,224,000. We can 
expect an even better record during the current school year resulting from im- 
provements that have already been made in the program. Current reports 
indicate that many more schools will be taking advantage of the program to 
make more milk available to their students. 

The gain in milk consumption in the New England States is shown in the table 
below. 


Report of special school-milk program operations, fiscal year 1955" 


Number of Number of Volume of 
State | schools children increased milk 


participating * | drinking milk} consumption ¢ | 


Estimated 
expenditures 


565, 000 | 92, 000 





| | 
Connecticut 219 54, 980 | 2 
Maine tg, ‘ : 4l1 45, 851 | 1, 765, 000 67, 000 
Massachusetts... 7 . | 1,727 393, 748 | 10, 533, 000 | 403, 000 
New Hampshire... Wine 195 24, 237 833, 000 32, 000 
TS Se eee ee 173 31, 008 757, 000 27, 000 
Vereitalonconcccoun 311 27,477 1, 725, 000 | 63, 000 
| 


| 


1No direct comparison of the data can be made as between States since some initiated 
the program earlier than others. 

*March 1955. The number of schools may have been higher in some States during 
other months, but March was the peak month in terms of schools participating nationally. 

* Represents the number of children consuming milk in schools participating during the 
month of March. 


*Increase in milk consumption for the fiscal year 1955 above normal consumption of 
the Reeree year. 


eports for some States are partly estimated because some reports are incomplete. 


Because of the great value of this program to the schoolchildren—our next 
generation—and farmers generally, we urgently request the Congress of the 
United States to provide the funds for its continuation at not less than the ptes- 
ent level. We also urge all local school authorities to investigate all possible 
means for including their schools under the program. 
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Another group in our society which needs and is entitled to more dairy products 
is the Armed Forces of the United States. We heartily endorse the amendments 
made to the Agricultural Act of 1949 by the Agricultural Act of 1954 which 
directed the Commodity Credit Corporation to make available butter and other 
dairy products to military agencies and the Veterans’ Administration. Under 
this program butter and other dairy products are made available to the Armed 
Forces and the Government agencies taking care of the hospitalized veterans 
without charge except for packaging costs, milk and dairy products acquired 
under price-support operations for use by them in increasing milk use beyond 
their normal market purchases. 

We also endorse the plans of the Departments of Defense and Agriculture 
to increase the amounts of fluid milk used by the armed services. Under this 
arrangement the Commodity Credit Corporation reimburses the military agencies 
for a substantial part of the cost of additional milk purchased and used by them, 
The plan is designed at utilizing some of the milk that otherwise would go into 
manufactured dairy products and be sold to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
under the price-support program. This is a most worthy aim. Those serving 
in the Armed Forces need and are entitled to the milk. If it is necessary for the 
Department of Agriculture to use part of its Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
funds to get adequate quantities of milk and dairy products to the Armed Forces 
by these two programs, we are all for it and endorse its continuation. 

The dairy farmers of the New England States wish to be producing for con- 
sumers’ stomachs rather than Government storehouses. They have whole- 
heartedly endorsed and supported with their own money, educational and adver- 
tising programs to accomplish these ends by private means. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a part in insuring more adequate levels of milk and dairy products 
consumption by our children and among our Armed Forces. it is for these 
reasons that we heartily endorse the special school-milk program and the pro- 
grams to increase the levels of milk and dairy products consumption among the 
Armed Forces. 


The CHatrmMan, Our next witness is Mr. L. E. Griggs. Will you 
give us your name and occupation, please ‘ 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. GRIGGS, MORRISVILLE, VT. 


Mr. Grices. Lawrence E. Griggs. I am a farmer operating a dairy 
farm in Morrisville, Vt., consisting of about 60 head of cattle and 40 
milkers. 

The CHarrman. Have you anything in your statement, any particu- 
lar phase that has not been covered by the witnesses preceding you, 
sir! 

Mr. Griecs. Yes. My statement deals with honest marketing of 
surplus products and honest labeling. 

The CHatrman. Honest labeling? 

Mr. Griaes. Yes, of substitute products. 

The CHarrman. Do you offer any suggestion as to what ought to 
be done to remedy that situation ? 

Mr. Griaes. Merely that we believe that there should be greater 
enforcement than we have of the present laws. We believe it 1s most 
important. 

The Cuarrman. Who is to do that on the local level ? 

Mr. Grices. I believe that is a Federal law that we speak of, and it 
would be a Federal job to provide the money and the personnel to 
enforce the law. 

The CHarrman. How would that enforcement be accomplished ? 

Mr. Grices. I believe it could be done through the present agency 
now existing. 

The CHarrMan. You suggest that the funds that are proposed by 
one of the witnesses, be used in order to police it, to see that the laws 
are carried out as intended ? 
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Mr. Griaee. Yes. 

The Cuairman, All right. Is there anything else that you would 
like to add ¢ 

Mr. Grices. There is nothing more in this prepared statement that 
would be different from the others that have been presented. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further suggestions that you would 
like to make ? 

Mr. Griaes. I think not. 

The CHairMAN. What size farm have you ? 

Mr. Griees. I have a farm of 110 acres. I have about 60 dairy cat- 
tle on the farm, of which 40 are milking. 

The CHarrMAN. Are the dairy people of Vermont more or less agreed 
on the present method of handling the milk products—is there very 
much opposition ? 

Mr. Grices. I think not, so far as we know. 

The CuatrmMAn. Do you wish to say anything else, sir? If not, I 
want to give you assurance that your statement as written will be 
put in the record in full. 

Mr. Griees. I am a little concerned about the proposal that has been 
presented of junking our present promotion program in favor of a 
Federal program as it applies to the Federal orders, believing that 
the tax approach that Vermont has, plus a voluntary approach, if fol- 
lowed through in the other States, in that way would raise as much 
money for promotion work as if it was incorporated in the Federal 
orders. 

The Crarrman. When you say “other States,” you mean States in 
the area? 

Mr. Griees. States in the New England area 

The CuarrMan. In regard to the enforcement orders, do you have 
in mind the orders or the enforcement of the provisions in the orders— 
is that what you are driving at—or are you driving at the use of milk 
for other purposes, either the milk itself or the products, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Griees. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I quite understood your 
question. 

The Cuarrman. You spoke of enforcing orders or enforcing, I 
guess, the quality of the milk. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Grices. The present orders as they are operated are satisfactory 
to me. 

The Cuarrman. Then it is in the use of the product that you are 
complaining of ? 

Mr. Grices. Substitute products that you are asking about ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. In other words, the use of other products. 

Mr. Gries. The use of the way that advertising is done for oleo- 
margarine. We think that there are some unfair practices used in 
merchandising by companies that distribute oleomargarine. 

The Cuatrrman. Can you be specific in any instance as to what you 
have, that you think ought to be corrected ? 

Mr. Grices. We believe one thing that exists that should not. In 
the dairy cases in most grocery stores oleomargarine, for instance, is 
carried in those, and the label on the outside is “Dairy products.” We 
think that should not be. 

The Cratrman. If it is so labeled, of course, that, in my opinion, is 
not correct. As I remember now, I am just giving maybe a cornfield 
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opinion, as we lawyers say, but I think that would be a violation of the 
law. All you want is that that be enforced ? 

Mr. Grices. We would like to see oleomargarine taken out of the 
dairy cases and be sold on its merits and not to ride along on the real 
product. 

The Cuarrman. As I remember, when the oleomargarine law was 
passed there was some provision to make that distinction that you are 
now talking about. If that is violated, I do not believe there would be 
any difficulty in making the handlers of it conform to the law. Are 
you suggesting new laws or the enforcement of the present laws? 

Mr. Griaes. I am suggesting that maybe we need more personnel to 
enforce it. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, to enforce the laws on the statute 
books as to oleomargarine ? 

Mr. Griaes. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan,. I remember, Senator Holland I am sure will re- 
member also, and Senator Aiken, we have in the law certain provisions 
to make certain that oleomargarine is sold as such and not to be con- 
fued or advertised as being a dairy product. That is my recollection. 

Senator Aiken. I| think the intent of Congress was that it would 
be a violation of the law, but I do not know what the interpretation 
of the Federal Trade Commission or the Department of Justice would 
be on that. Congress never intended that oleomargarine should be 
sold in any way as a dairy product; in other words, putting oleomar- 
garine in the same case with butter or in the same cold-storage com- 
partment, labeling it “Dairy products” would, I think, under the 
intent of Congress, be a violation of the law. 

Sometimes the departments do not interpret the law the way the 
Congress thinks of it when it is passing it. 

Did you have also some reference to the growing use of coconut 
oil in ice cream which is now permissible in 11 States? 

Mr. Gricas. Yes, I did. I doublt if that is a problem at the moment 
in New England, but it could be. 

The Cuarmman. How would you prevent that? If the people who 
handle it can use it, it is not against existing law. 

Mr. Gricas. I believe that the only thing that we ask is that when 
the sale is permitted in New England, if it is, that it be labeled and 
sold as the product that it is. I do not think that we ask for prohibi- 
tion. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know of any provisions with respect to 
coconut oil. That is well worth looking into because I think it is 
wrong, it is immoral to use it and to label it as a dairy product when 
it is not. 

Senator Arken. May I add that the necessity for strictly control- 
ling this is due to the fact that there is no known test which will tell 
whether the fat in the ice cream comes from a cow or from a coconut. 
There is no known test. 

The Cuatrman, That is a sad situation. 

Senator Arken. It certainly is; that is, if it ever gets started. 

Senator Hoiianp. So far as I am concerned, I think that the taste 
test would enable me to tell which was which. If I understand this wit- 
ness, he wants the spirit of the labeling law now existing which requires 
the package of oleo to be labeled clearly, to be so labeled, is that it, so 
that it clearly defines it? You want the law expanded, if it does not 
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already provide it, to mean that the dairy product and the oleo can- 
not be so mingled together in their presentation to the public for sale 
that oleomargarine could be consumed by any customer as being a 
dairy product ¢ 

Mr. Gricas. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. Likewise, as to the coconut ice cream, you are 
not questioning its healthful quality—you just do not want it to be 
sold as a dairy product at all? 

Mr. Grices. That is right. 

Senator Hotnanp. I think that these suggestions are good. I hope 
that the counsel for the committee will place in the record at this point 
an opinion as to the adequacy of the present provisions of the law 
going beyond mere labeling to effect the two purposes which he has 
in mind, 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND Drua@ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 14, 1955. 
Mr. Harker T. STANTON, 
Counsel, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. STANTON: In response to your letter of December 7, we are pleased 
to supply the information requested by Senator Holland concerning the adequacy 
of present laws to prevent oleomargarine and ice cream made with coconut oil 
from being passed off as dairy products. 

Oleomargarine: Section 407, enacted in 1950 as an amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, sets forth specific requirements for the marketing 
of colored oleomargarine both in package form and as served in public eating 
places. 

We believe that the requirements of this section of the statute are adequate to 
result in consumers being informed that the colored oleomargarine offered in 
either of these ways is not a dairy product. The labeling of packages of un- 
colored oleomargarine is dealt with under the general provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the standard of identity for oleomargarine as 
promulgated thereunder. These requirements call for clear-cut labeling of the 
article as “Oleomargarine” or “Margarine.” 

We do not believe that the terms of this law will prevent the retail sale of 
packages of colored margarine, which themselves are properly labeled, from 
display cases containing dairy products. No doubt, however, the Federal Trade 
Commission will comment on this point in the light of the amendment to sec- 
tion 15 of the Federal Trade Commission Act which was enacted with section 
407 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in 1950 (Public Law 459, Sist 
Cong.). 

Ice cream: No formal standard of identity for ice cream has yet been estab- 
lished under the terms of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, although 
such a standard is currently under consideration following a public hearing 
which was held some time ago to take testimony on which to base such a stand- 
ard. This testimony clearly confirmed the position which has been held here 
for many years that ice cream is a dairy product and not one made with coconut 
oil or other nonmilk fats. For many years we advised inquirers that we re- 
garded a product simulating ice cream, but made with fats other than milk 
fat, to be an article illegal for shipment in interstate commerce on the grounds 
that ice cream was well recognized as a dairy product and that the substitution 
of vegetable fats for milk fat in that article would constitute adulteration under 
section 402 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. See the policy 
statement of April 13, 1950. 

Subsequently, as a result of the Supreme Court decision in the so-called imita- 
tion Jam case, we concluded that we would no longer be able to maintain that 
position with or without a formal standard under the act. At that time we 
encountered an interstate shipment of a product made in imitation or semblance 
of ice cream and proceeded agains this on the grounds that it was an imitation 
ice cream and failed to be so labeled as called for by section 408 (c) of the act. 
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This action was contested by the owner of the goods and the Federal District 
Court for the Northern District of New York upheld the Government’s allega- 
tions. To clarify the matter, we then issued the statement of policy as attached 
in the Federal Register of April 22, 1955. 

Methods of analysis are available to detect the presence of any significant 
amount of coconut oil in a product which simulates ice cream and the policy of 
requiring the Imitation Ice Cream legend is believed to be satisfactory to inform 
prospective purchasers of the nature of the coconut oil product where the article 
is sold in consumer-sized packages, properly labeled. We can, however, visualize 
difficulties where the vegetable fat product is sold in bulk packages for resale 
at soda fountains, since this would offer substantial opportunity for misrepre- 
sentation of the article as “true” ice cream, 

The Federal Filled Milk Act, which we enforce, prohibits interstate and for- 
eign commerce in most mixtures of dairy products with fats other than milk 
fat, which are in imitation or semblance of milk or cream. This law, however, 
does not cover products which are in imitation or semblance of ice cream. 

We hope this supplies the information desired, but if you need further details, 
do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo, P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


[Published in Federal Register April 22, 1955; 20 F. R. 2687] 
TITLE 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 


CHAPTER I—Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


PART 3—STATEMENTS OF GENERAL POLICY OR INTERPRETATION 
Use of Vegetable Fat in Products Which Are Imitations of Ice Cream 


Under the authority vested in the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (sec. 701, 52 Stat. 
1055; 21 U. S. C. 371) and delegated to the Commissioner of Food and Drugs by 
the Secretary (20 F. R. 1996), and pursuant to the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act (sec. 3, 60 Stat. 237, 288; 5 U. 8. C. 1002), the statement of 
interpretation contained in § 3.18 Use of vegetable fat in ice cream, published in 
the FEDERAL REGISTER April 13, 1950 (15 F. R. 2082) is hereby revoked, and 
the following statement of interpretation is hereby issued : 

§3.39 Use of vegetable fat in products which are imitations of ice cream. 
There is currently being marketed in interstate commerce a frozen product made 
in semblance of ice cream, but containing vegetable fats in complete or partial 
substitution for milk fat. In some cases the product is marketed under a fanciful 
designation. Such a product is now regarded as an imitation of ice cream, and 
thus amenable to the provision of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
requiring the label to bear the name “Imitation Ice Cream,” with all these words 
in type of uniform size and prominence, regardless of whether a fanciful desig- 
nation is used. 

(Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U. S. C. 371. Interprets or applies secs. 402, 403; 52 Stat. 
1047 ; 21 U. S. C. 342, 3438 

Dated: April 18, 1955. 

Gro. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


[F. R. Doc, 55-3298 ; Filed, Apr. 21, 1955; 8: 47 a. m.] 


[Published in Federal Register April 13, 1950; 15 F. R. 2082] 
TITLE 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 
CHAPTER I—Foop aND DruG ADMINISTRATION, FepERAL Securiry AGENCY 
PART 3—-STATEMENTS OF GENERAL POLICY OR INTERPRETATION 
Use of Vegetable Fat in Ice Cream 


Pursuant to section 3 of the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237, 238, 
5 U. S. C. 1002), the following statement of interpretation is issued : 

§3.18 Use of vegetable fat in ice cream. The Federal Security Agency has 
received a number of inquiries regarding proposals to market in interstate com- 
merce a frozen product made in semblance of ice cream, but containing vegetable 
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fats in complete or partial substitution for milk fat. It has been stated that the 
product is being currently manufactured in several States for distribution wholly 
within the borders of the State in which it is made. 

This Agency regards products of this type, in which any vegetable fat is used 
as an ingredient, as adulterated within the meaning of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, and therefore subject to action under the law. 


(Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U. S. C. 871. Interprets or applies Sec. 402, 52 Stat. 1046; 
21 U. S. C. 342) 


Dated: April 6, 1950. 
Oscar R. Ewi1ne, Administrator. 


{F. R. Doc. 50-3123 ; Filed, Apr. 12, 1950; 8: 47 a. m.] 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, December 16, 1955. 
HARKER T. STANTON, Esq., 
Counsel, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STANTON: In your letter of December 9, 1955, you asked to be ad- 
vised whether present laws are adequate to prevent oleomargarine and ice 
cream made with coconut oil from being sold as a dairy product. I am giving 
you herewith a statement concerning the jurisdiction this agency has under 
existing law with respect to the question presented. 

Section 5 (a) (1) of the Federal Trade Commission Act (66 Stat. 632; 15 
U. S. C. 45 (a) (1) declares that “Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in commerce” are unlawful. 

Section 5 (a) (6) of the act (66 Stat. 633; 15 U. S. C. 45 (a) (6) empowers 
and directs the Commission to prevent anyone from using unfair methods of 
competition in commerce and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in commerce. 

Section 5 (b) of the act (52 Stat. 113; 15 U. S. C. 45 (b)) provides that 
if the Commission has reason to believe that any one “has been or is using any 
unfair method of competition or unfair or deceptive act or practice in com- 
merce, and if it shall appear to the Commission that a proceeding by it in re- 
spect thereof would be to the interest of the public, * * *” the Commission 
shall issue its complaint. 

Section 12 (a) of the act (52 Stat. 114-115; 15 U. S. C. 52 (a)) makes it un- 
lawful for anyone “to disseminate, or cause to be disseminated, any false adver- 
tisement (1) by United States mails, or in commerce by any means for the pur- 
pose of inducing, or which is likely to induce, directly or indirectly the purchase 
of food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics; or (2) by any means for the purpose of 
inducing, or which is likely to induce, directly or indirectly, the purchase in 
commerce of food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics.” Section (12) (b) then declares 
that “The dissemination or the causing to be disseminated of any false adver- 
tisement within the provision of subsection (a) of this section shall be an un- 
fair or deceptive act or practice in commerce within the meaning of section 5” 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Section 15 (a) (1) of the act (52 Stat. 116; 15 U. S. C. 55 (a) (1)) pro- 
vides that for the purpose of section 12 “the term ‘false advertisement’ means an 
advertisement, other than labeling, which is misleading in a material respect; 
and in determining whether any advertisement is misieading, there shall be 
taken into account (among other things) not only representations made or sug- 
gested by statement, word, design, device, sound, or any combination. thereof, 
but also the extent to which the advertisement fails to reveal facts material in 
the light of such representations or material with respect to consequences which 
may result from the use of the commodity to which the advertisement relates 
under the conditions prescribed in said advertisement, or under such conditions 
as are customary or usual. * * *” 

Under the provisions of the above sections of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act the Commission, in a proper case, is authorized to proceed against anyone 
subject to that act. If any person engaged in the manufacture of ice cream, 
using coconut oil instead of butter fat, disseminates or causes to be dissemi- 
nated, any advertisement, which represents such product to be a dairy product, 
by the United States mails, or in commerce by any means, for the purpose of 
inducing, or which is likely to induce, directly or indirectly the purchase 
thereof, or disseminates or causes to be disseminated any such advertisement 
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by any means for the purpose of inducing, or which is likely to induce, directly 
or indirectly, the purchase in interstate commerce of such product, the Com- 
mission could proceed against such person by complaint. However, before 
the Commission could sustain an order to cease and desist it would be neces- 
sary to establish by evidence that such advertisements are false and had the 
tendency and capacity to mislead and deceive the public into the erroneous belief 
that the product is a dairy product and because of such erroneous and mistaken 
belief into the purchase thereof. 

The Food and Drug Administration has held several hearings looking toward 
the establishment of standards of indentity for ice cream but up to the present 
time no such standard has been promulgated. Many States have adopted stand- 
ards for ice cream and these vary in many ways. The Commission has no record 
of any complaints that anyone is or has been selling ice cream containing coconut 
oil and representing it as a dairy product. 

When Congress passed the Oleomargarine Act, Public Law 459, 81st Congress, 
chapter 61, 2d session, H. R. 2023 (64 Stat. 20) it amended section 15 (a) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act by adding thereto a new paragraph as subsection 
(a) (2). This amendment lifted from subsection (a) (1) of section 15 the 
requirement as to what should be taken into consideration to determine whether 
advertisements for oleomargarine were misleading. By this amendment Congress 
itself declared that “in the case of oleomargarine or margarine an advertisement 
shall be deemed misleading in a material respect if in such advertisement 
representations are made or suggested by statement, word, grade designation, 
design, device, symbol, sound or any combination thereof, that such oleomarga.- 
rine or margarine is a dairy product, except that nothing contained herein shall 
prevent a truthful, accurate, and full statement in any such advertisement of 
all the ingredients contained in such oleomargarine or margarine.” 

Since the enactment of the above amendment to section 15 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act the Commission has issued eight complaints charging a viola- 
tion of this section. Under the provisions of this section the Commission has 
interpreted the language to mean that all that is necessary to be alleged and 
proved is that an oleomargarine or margarine advertisement represents or sug- 
gests that the oleomargarine or margarine is a dairy product. Two of the 
complaints resulted in orders to cease and desist against the respondents and 
both appealed. One appeal is now pending in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit and the other is pending in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. One of the complaints was closed without 
prejudice. In another complaint an agreement was entered into which enabled 
the Commission to issue a consent order. Three of the complaints are now in 
various stages of administrative procedure before the Federal Trade Commission. 

To sum up very briefly, the difference as the law now stands is that in proceed- 
ing against anyone selling ice cream made with cocoanut oil and representing it 
to be a dairy product, the Commission must allege and prove that the advertise- 
ments complained of are false and misleading and because of that have the 
tendency and capacity to induce the purchase of their product under the belief 
that it is a dairy product. In the case of oleomargarine or margarine the only 
thing the Commission has to allege and prove is that such advertisements 
represent or suggest that such product is a dairy product. 

As requested, the transcript of testimony which accompanied your letter is 
returned herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert M. Parrish, 
Secretary. 


Srarr NOTE 


It should be noted that the provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act are 
applicable only to transactions in interstate commerce. While there are no 
decisions under section 12 in this respect, it appears probable, therefore, that 
retailers displaying oleomargarine in show cases labeled “dairy products” 
would not be subject to the Federal Trade Commission Act. Ward Baking Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission (264 F. 330); Wagner v. City of Covington 
(251 U. 8. 95) ; Memphis Steam Laundry v. Stone (342 U. 8. 389), except possibly 
in special fact situations. Ford Motor Company v. Federal Trade Commission 
(120 F. 24 175). However, since the margarine is required to be clearly labeled 
as such under section 407 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, there 
seems little possibility that purchasers might be deceived. 
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The Cuatrman. I was just talking to Senator Aiken a minute about 
the matter of getting on the statute » books laws to tell what it is, that 
that matter would not come before our committee. That is a matter 
of the Department of Justice and the Judiciary Committee would 
probably cover that. [I am going to furnish to the Department of 
Justice, as well as to the Judiciary Committee, the problem. 

If you have any specific cases, we should like to have them. You 
do not have to send them in today, but if you have any to offer, in 
which there has been a violation, either through advertising or label- 
ing, anything like that, I wish you would make a note of that and 
give itto us. That applies not only to you, but to the other witnesses 
We should like to have that, so as to point up what the problem is, 
and that we might work out some solution. I think it is wrong for 
anybody to label any commodity being a dairy product when it might 
be cocoanut oil from the Philippine Islands or somewhere else. We 
do not believe inthat. It ought to be sold for what it is. 

We have laws on the statute books to provide for that, and as to 
whether it covers the situation that you are complaining of we will 
look into. 

Thank you. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Honitanp. While you were chatting with Senator Aiken 
I made the request that counsel be requested to file in the record at 
this point a statement as to the adequacy of the present law, to go 
beyond the mere requirement of labeling, and to meet the two situa- 
tions which have been mentioned by this witness. I hope that request 
may be in order, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stanton will do that for us. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Griggs is as follows:) 


Mr. name is L. E. Griggs. I am a dairy farmer from Morrisville, Vt., pro- 
ducing milk for the Boston market. I am president of Northern Farms Co- 
operative, Inc., with a membership of approximately 2,000 milk producers 
located in 10 counties of Vermont and 3 counties in New Hampshire. We work 
jointly with the Maine Dairymen’s Association in representing the interest of 
producers in northern New England delivering milk to proprietary handlers who 
supply Boston and secondary markets in southern New England. 

There is one phase of our dairy problem that I would like to present for the 
consideration of this committee—that of honest labeling, advertising, and mer- 
chandising of substitutes for dairy products, In order to facilitate the hear- 
ing, I am limiting myself to this one subject. 

Competition between dairy products and their substitutes in interstate com- 
merce falls within the scope of the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to prevent unfair methods of competition and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices. Section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act states: “Unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce, are hereby declared unlawful.” Thus we can see that misrepre- 
sentation of oleomargarine as butter; or vegetable fat, frozen dessert as ice 
cream; or other imitations as specific dairy products are prohibited by this 
section and in the past the Federal Trade Commission has proceeded against 
labeling and advertising practices which were deceptive in confusing the sub- 
stitutes with the real dairy products. 

It appears that the Federal Trade Commission has taken a firm stand in 
opposition to the use of dairy terms by oleomargarine manufacturers. In a 
recent complaint against’Armour & Co. it objected strenuously to the use of the 
words “churn” or “freshly churned” on the package and in its advertising of 
oleomargarine. The Federal Trade Commission bases its action on the fact that 
the act of 1950 prohibits any representation or suggestion that oleomargarine is 
a dairy product by statement, word, device, or sound. Armour maintains that 
it actually does use a churn as a part of its equipment in the manufacturing 
operation. The use of the words “churned” or “fresh churned” on the oleo 
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package, however, is purely and simply an attempt to capitalize on the dairy 
industry and the well-established fact that in the minds of the public, butter 
is associated very closely with the word “churn” or “freshly churned.” 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act prohibits interstate commerce or 
trade of any adulterated or misbranded food and contains several sections deal- 
ing with dairy products and their substitutes. Milk, butter, and nonfat dry- 
milk solids are clearly defined in section 321. Filled milk is defined in section 
61. The labeling and packaging requirements for oleomargarine are covered in 
section 347. 

The competition from substitutes for dairy-products markets has been in- 
creasing rapidly during the past two decades and with technical developments 
and improved equipment it is expected that this competition shall become more 
severe. It is therefore, most essential that the Federal acts be closely seru- 
tinized from the point of view of providing a background for fair and honest 
competition. Strict enforcement of our present laws and regulations dealing with 
this problem is most essential to the welfare of the dairy industry. 

Although dairy products have built themselves a reputation as natures best 
and most nearly perfect foods, the price advantage still lays with the substitute 
products. Although there is need for further research to provide the full back- 
ground of knowledge of the value of dairy products as well as the substitute 
products to national health, it is generally accepted that the health of the 
Nation’s people is best encouraged through the use of real dairy products. 

Kveryone is more or less familiar with the inroads the oleo industry has made 
in our butter market. Undoubtedly some unwise legislation focused attention on 
this substitute product to the extent that it has probably increased more in sales 
in today’s markets than would have otherwise been the case. It appears that the 
butter industry has lost more than half of its market to oleo as a table spread, 
based on per capita consumption figures, during and following World War II. 

We have seen the increased use of vegetable fats in the production of imita- 
tion ice cream. We understand that 11 States now permit the sale of this imi- 
tation product and that when coconut oil is used in the manufacture of this 
imitation product it is rather difficult to distinguish by present tests between 
butterfat and coconut oil. 

We expect to see further developments in the line of substitutes that will 
threaten the markets for each and every dairy product including fluid milk as 
the years go by. Chief reliance probably has to be placed on regulations that 
will insure fair competition and prevent the substitutes from taking advantage 
of those values that apply to dairy products and dairy products only. 

We must maintain a constant vigilance against adulterations, misbranding 
and dishonest labelling, advertising, and merchandising practices. 

The provisions on filled milk need to be carefully maintained and preserved 
under the Food and Drug Act. The constitutionality of this act appears to be 
established. It will be noted that under this section, there is prohibition of a 
compound sold in semblance or imitation of milk. How long we can maintain 
such a prohibition, only time will tell. 

In the field of merchandising we find many substitute products carried in a 
refrigerator case which is clearly labeled dairy products. It is argued that the 
consumer is protected by the actual label on the individual package on the 
product. Nevertheless, this practice encourages dishonest merchandising, and 
this situation can be found in most any grocery store in the United States 
today. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which has the responsi- 
bility of administering food and drug laws since 1958 does not maintain a staff 
in each State. They have district offices and the nearest one here in New 
England is in Boston. Their personnel cannot begin to cover the area they 
serve and, of course, their problems are much broader than those represented 
by dairy products and their substitutes. Although we have some rather ex- 
tensive Federal legislation dealing with this problem, we are short on personnel 
for the enforcement of these laws and regulations. 

The problem is not one so much of legislation as one of enforcement. Adequate 
funds for effective enforcement are essential to protect the consumer interest 
and preserve our great dairy industry. 


The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Harold J. Smith. 
ae ; 
Give us your full name for the record and your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD J. SMITH, PRESIDENT, BELLOWS FALLS 
COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, CUTTINGSVILLE, VT. 


Mr. Smirxn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Harold J. Smith, a dairy farmer, with a farm in Cuttingsville, 
Vt. And I am president of the Bellows Falls ¢ ‘ooperative Creamery. 

The CuarrMan. You have a prepared statement there? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you in agreement with the views expressed by 
the witnesses who preceded you ! 

Mr. Situ. I am. 

The CuarrMan. Do you differ in the answers to the questions asked 
of them ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you agree with those ? 

Mr. Somiru. I do. 

The CuarrMan. Have you anything in your statement that en- 
larges on what they said or any new thought in the matter 

Mr. Sarrn. This original bill called for $20 million in 1950 and 
1951. This bill is the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, known as 
the Jones Enabling Act, the Bankhead Act. We recommend that we 
have $6 million more as there are only 6 States out of the 12 regional 
States that are receiving any money to go ahead with this research 
work. 

The Cuarrman. Is this research work done on the local level or on 
the Washington level ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is done on the local level. Although the experimental 
stations and the colleges are working on different projects, like the 
flavor of milk and the pricing of different things. 

The Citarmman. I am not familiar with it at the moment, that is, 
the law. You speak of a total of $20 million. Is that the greatest 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. That is what was called for. 

The Cuatrman. That is the authorization ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. And Congress has failed to appropriate that much 
money ¢ 

Mr. Sairu. That is right. 

The CuHatrMAn. Your suggestion is that the full amount or such 
amount as may be necessary within that range be appropriated so as 
to carry on this work? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I am happy to be on the Appropriations Committee. 
Senator Holland is also on it, as is Senator Aiken. That is on the 
subcommittee—not on the Appropriations Committee—but the sub- 
committee that provides all of this money. It is my recollection that 
during this last session of Congress, as well as the preceding session 
considerable advances have been made, that is, more and more money 
is being appropriated for research. My recollection is that there was 
an increase from prior amounts. 

Do you have the figures ? 

Mr. Smirn. In 1955 they increased to $16,800,000. 
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The Cuarrman. What was it before that? 

Mr. Soiru. In 1950 and 1951 it was five. 

The Cuamman. We are making a little progress there. 

Mr. Smiru. You see, what we are asking for is for the 12 States. 
And only six have done anything in this work in this region. 

The Cuarrman. Why is it that the other six are not doing any work 
like this ? 

Mr. Smrrn. As I understand, I do not think they have had the 
money. : 

The Cuarrman. Is it not on a cooperative basis—must not the State 
do something, too? 

Mr. Smrru. The States are to put in a certain amount. 

The CuatrMan. Have you looked at the question as to whether or 
not it is due to the States’ inability or a lack of interest that causes 
them not to participate ? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know as they have qualified for it. I do not 
know just what the answer to it is. 

Senator Aiken. I think that I can explain part of the reason. When 
we stepped up the research program, we stepped it up a little bit faster 
than the Department could get it ready, as I recall. Certainly, that 
was the case in 1954. Whether they are ready now to go on further 
with it, I do not know. 

[ think Congress has shown a tendency to appropriate whatever is 
necessary for programs set up in the field of research. 

I know there was a lag in the program. I think what is referred to 
is the Hope-Flannagan act. That is what it was called in 1946. It 
amended an earlier law. 

For some years very little was done with it. The last 2 or 3 years 
they have tried to step it ahead a little faster than their experts could 
get the program ready. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad that Congress is not to blame for that. 
We got the money for you. The fact that it was raised, as you indi- 
cated, from 5 to 1614 million dollars, is quite an increase. I hope 
that we can urge the Department to go ahead. If you folks get busy 
in this area and see to it that the States get ready and get whatever 
is necessary to carry that out, then I think that we will work it out all 
right. 

Mr. Smirn. That is a big field. There is a chance for a lot of 
work on this subject. 

The CHairman. I think it will depend upon the ability of the 
States who contribute to this fund to carry it out, such as, Vermont 
and other States are doing. That is something in which we do not 
have too much jurisdiction. All we can do is pass the laws, It is 
up to the executive to administer them. 

I can give you assurance that the Committee on Agriculture and 
the Subecommitee on Appropriations that handle all this are pretty 
alert, I believe, and you can depend upon them to provide the money 
necessary, in fact all that you may use up for that purpose. 

Senator Aiken, I think you have noticed that the Minnesota station 
has recently claimed that instead of being vaccinated for smallpox 
or diphtheria, it is possible to vaccinate the cow and to drink her 
milk and save the discomfort that you might otherwise have. There 
is certainly a field for research there. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Hotianp. Senator Aiken is trying to make the point that 
people should drink milk and not water. _ 
(The prepared statement of Harold J. Smith is as follows:) 


I am Harold J. Smith, a dairy farmer, with a farm in Cuttingsville, Vt., and 
president of the Bellows Falls Cooperative Creamery. My milk is shipped to 
the Boston marketing area. I have been shipping my milk to the Boston market 
for more than 30 years and have seen the stabilizing effect of the Federal order 
No. 4 since its inception in 1936, and the period since the first license was 
issued in November 1933. 

Federal funds for research have played an important part in our various 
New England colleges and various agricultural experiment stations. These 
Federal funds for dairy research have supplemented State and private grant 
funds, enabling the State universities and experiment stations to carry on a 
more complete and well-rounded agricultural research program. 

The research which bears on milk products has been conducted in agricultural 
chemistry, agronomy and its economies, bacteriology, animal husbandry, and 
agricultural economics. 

Research in dairy marketing has played an important part during this period 
in developing efficiencies in milk collection, milk processing, and milk marketing: 
has scrutinized carefully the pricing of milk and milk products; has studied the 
surplus milk problem and conducted nutrition studies and milk flavor research to 
aid promotional programs. In 1946 the enactment of the Research and Marketing 
Act provided increased funds for research by the various State agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Dairy marketing research has been conducted in our various State universities 
and, here in the Northeast, much of this dairy marketing research work has 
heen coordinated by the several State universities as a regional research project. 

A brief summary of the dairy research by the various State universities, 
agricultural experiment stations, and those conducted as Northeast regional 
research projects would include: 

1. Pricing of milk and milk products: Detailed studies were made of milk mar- 
kets in Maine. New Hampshire studied milk marketing and surplus pricing. 
\lassachusetts related the class I, class II, and blended prices in the Massachu 
setts secondary markets to Boston prices and is now studying surplus pricing 
Vermont is currently studying local pricing systems and their effect on consum- 
ers and the Vermont surplus. Connecticut has a project to determine the effect 
the various pricing techniques have on production and reserve supplies. 

2. Lowering market costs: This includes three phases of study: (a) Milk col 
ection, (6b) milk processing, and (c) milk delivery. Under the first phase, studies 
on new developments in bulk handling were carried out by the experiment sta- 
tions of Vermont. New Hampshire, and Maryland. Bulk-handling studies are 
heing pursued by Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts covering changes 
in cost on the farm, in hauling and in the receiving plants. Vermont is making 
a bacteriological study of milk handled in bulk tanks on farms. Connecticut 
has made studies of bulk handling. 

Activities on the other two phases have covered processing efficiencies, and de- 
tailed cost studies were made in Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginian. 
\ project in Connecticut is to study marketing margins as affected by capital 
cost sand price policy. Studies have been conducted of delivery route costs 
overing distribution in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Our own 
University of Vermont is working on this project. 

5. Milk flavors: Milk flavors are important for increasing consumption of 
ilk as most people drink milk because they like the taste. Research on this 
project is being conducted in Vermont with some Federal funds supporting 
State and private funds for this purpose. Massachusetts currently is studying 
milk flavors relating to (a) pipeline milkers, (b) feed practices, and (c) bulk 
tank. 

4. Production-consumption balance and efficient utilization of milk for nonfluid 
wes is one of the current regional projects. The entire industry recognizes the 
importance of these surplus problems and need for more information as to their 
solution. 

>. Merchandising milk and other dairy products: This is a major phase of 
the regional dairy marketing research now underway in the Northeast. It was 
activated July 1 of this year as a result of an increase in Federal funds for an 
expanded research program. Massachusetts is studying effect on milk consump- 
tion of various practices of volume discounts on retail routes and the effect of 
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the gallon jug on sales. West Virginia is testing the effect on consumption }) 
use of milk vending machines. Vermont is studying how to increase consumption 
of milk in urban areas through the use of indoor and outdoor milk dispensers 
New Jersey is analyzing the experience in commercial use of milk-vending ma 
chines to determine efficiency of operation. Cornell University is conducting 
an intensive study in stores and on retail routes to determine merchandising 
practices that will cause customers to buy milk. This involves store displays, 
alternate container sizes, new types of containers, and multiple pricing. Rhode 
Island is studying the impact of dried milk on fluidmilk consumption. Pennsy] 
vania is conducting important researt as to the basic appeals that motivate 
consumers, 

6. Sanitation and chemicals and their direct effect at the farm, studies of feeds 
irrigation On pasture products, maximum use of roughage, nutritive value of 
forage, economic efficiency in the combination of forage, brucellosis, mastitis, 
ire all research projects which the many New England State universities are 
conducting. 

7. Need for further increase in research funds: ‘These prograins of dair 
research, although expanded in recent years through increased Federal support. 
should be further increased so that the opportunity for more intensive research 
studies might be made, particularly on milk merchandising and various market 
ing problems. Much more work is needed on developing new usages and outlets 
for milk. If additional funds were available it would be possible for more States 
to concentrate on the problems of merchandising milk. Regional funds for mat 
keting research for the current year were sufficient to include only 6 of the 12 
Northeastern States. 

We recommend that sufficient Federal funds be available for this important 
research work which at low cost provides long-range, cumulative benefits to al! 
people, in contrast to the high cost of some price-support programs, which, at 
best, have only a temporary effect. 

The CrarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Marvin Clark. Give us 
vour full name for the record, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN W. CLARK, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND 
COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, WILLISTON, VT. 


Mr. Ciuark. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Marvin 
Clark and I am a dairy farmer in Williston, Vt. 

The CrairmMan. Mr. Clark, have you anything, any suggestions to 
make to us that we have not heard about so far? 

Mr. Crark. My statement deals primarily with livestock diseasé 
control, brucellosis in particular. 

The CuarMan. I presume you are asking that more money be 
appropriated for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Cuark. Perhaps if I read my statement it will clarify that. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ciark. In Vermont, our major problem is the eradication of 
brucellosis: both from the economic loss in cattle and the human angle 
attecting our milk markets. 

In October 1954, the Federal Government apparently had unlimited 
funds available to accelerate the brucellosis program. There was 
an agreement between the Federal branch and the State that the State 
try for a branding and indemnity law in the 1955 legislature. As 
there were not funds available exce pt money appropr iated for veteri- 
nary hire, it was agreed that the Federal people pay the veterinary 
services and the State transfer funds to pay indemnity, formerly 
allocated for veterinary services. 

The branding and indemnity law was passed by the 1955 legislature. 
A transfer of State funds of $40,000 for indemnity purposes was 
made. 
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The use of the milk ring test was promoted resulting in 6214 percent 
of the 9,639 herds tested as negative. From the herds not negative, 
2 O50 signed for blood test. There were 1,030 herds tested with 2,627 
reactors slaughtered. 
The CuarrMan, I wish to state, if you do not mind an interruption, 
I remember last year and I think this year we had quite a little dif- 
ficulty in getting the money some of us thought should be appro- 
priated. It seems that the Department, as 1 remember it now in that 
case, thought that more of it should be done by the farmers themselves 
and by the States, but we took a different view. It is my recollection. 
Senator Aiken, we increased the amount proposed by the Department. 
Senator ArkEN. We did. We went by the recommendations of the 
Department and thought that $15 million a year would be adequate, 
but some of the States went ahead so much faster than was anticipated 
with their programs, particularly the States of Wisconsin and Min 
nesota, that they used up the money faster than was expected, and the 
$15 million is not going to be enough this year. I do not think that 
there is any question but what the incoming Congress will appropriate 
whatever 1s necessary, because that is what we thought we did last 
summer, 
The CuarrmMan. Again, I just want to show that Congress is pretty 
alert. We hope to get you some more money. 
Senator ArKEN. Somebody guessed wrong, but Congress did not. 
In any event, in all these programs, you had a group that was very 
anxious to do what you are now suggesting. I do not think you need 
worry about our doing what you think is necessary to eliminate 
brucellosis. I know that three or four years ago we had a pretty 
difficult job in even getting the appropriation that was offered. Some- 
body wanted to cut it across the board. We stuck to it. Senator 
Russell at the time was the head of the subcommittee. At least the 
amount that was recommended we succeeded in retaining in the law. 
Mr. Ciark. So much progress has been made in this State in particu- 
lar in eradicating brucellosis we feel that the thing should be carried 
through and ended. 
The Cuatrman. I am in thorough agreement with you. 
Senator Hottanp. I am glad to hear that great progress is being 
made. And if the witness does not already have it in his statement, 
I suggest that he file a supplemental statement showing the progress 
made in the State. It will help us in the Congress by showing that 
' we are getting somewhere and not just walking on a treadmill, 1f you 
) show the actual facts that we are approaching the elimination of 
. brucellosis in Vermont. 
Mr. Ciark. I have the results of the very program in my statement. 
The Cuarrman. As I recall that progress, Senator Holland, as to 
each State, was put in the record. We would like to have some more 
recent facts, if you have it. I do not mean at the present time, but 
if you do have any new evidence indicating the progress made, let 
us say in the last couple of years, you mail it to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and we will put it in the permanent record 
in connection with your testimony. 
. You may proceed. 
Mr. Ciark. That is about all I have. 
The CHatrman. All right, thank you very much. Your statement 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 
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(‘The prepared statement of Mr. Clark is as follows :) 


My name is Marvin Clark, and I am a dairy farmer in Williston, Vt., and at 
the present time president of the Richmond Cooperative Creamery. 

In Vermont, our major problem is the eradication of brucellosis; both from the 
economie loss in cattle and the human angle effecting our milk markets. 

In October 1954, the Federal Government apparently had unlimited funds 
available to accelerate the brucellosis program. There was an agreement be- 
tween the Federal branch and the State that the State try for a branding and 
indemnity law in the 1955 legislature. As there were no funds available except 
money appropriated for veterinary hire, it was agreed that the Federal people 
pay the veterinary services and the State transfer funds to pay indemnity, 
formerly allocated for veterinary services. 

The branding and indemnity law was passed by the 1955 legislature. A 
transfer of State funds of $40,000 for indemnity purposes was made. 

The use of the milk ring test was promoted resulting in 6214 percent of the 
9,639 herds tested as negative. From the herds not negative, 2,050 signed for 
blood test. There were 1,030 herds tested with 2,627 reactors slaughtered. 

A request was made by Vermont to the Federal Government for $240,000 
for the fiscal year 1955 to 1956. In August 1955 the State was advised that 
only $100,000 would be available, of this $70,000 was allocated for salaries of 
the personnel of Federal employees within the State. Some of the $30,000 
remaining was spent during July 1955, leaving insufficient funds to continue 
the blood-testing and indemnity program. 

The program was halted for 30 days except the vaccination program, which 
was continued at State expense. Since then an extra $40,000 has been granted. 
This money is being used for veterinary services on the vaccination program, 

In view of the progress that has been made in eradicating brucellosis, we urge 
that Federal funds be made available in amounts necessary to continue the 
program toward a successful conclusion. 

Not only do we recommend this course to prevent the losses to dairymen caused 
by brucellosis, but also as a means of safeguarding the health of the consumers 
In so doing it will help to improve the already high quality of milk and aid 
us in our efforts to promote the increased use of milk through advertising. 

Although this report has dealt primarily with the brucellosis program, we feel 
that the same procedure holds true for other livestock diseases which may now 
or at some future time threaten the well-being of dairy farmers and the health 
of the consumers. 


The Cuarmman. Our next witness is Mr. Donald L. Smith. Will 
you give your name in full, please, and your occupation. I know that 
you are a State senator. 

You do not have problems in your State senate as you have all of 
the money. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L, SMITH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
VERMONT COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, BARRE, VT. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
have our troubles finding money. My name is Donald L. Smith. I 
am an apple grower in Barre. I am also executive secretary of the 
Vermont Cooperative Council. I am here in my capacity as secre- 
tary of the Vermont Cooperative Council. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Smith, you have heard the testimony. Have 
you got anything that you would like to add to what has been stated ? 

Mr. Smiru. My statement is a general statement about what we 
feel cooperatives can do about farm problems. In the interest of 
conserving the committee’s time, if you would like, Mr. Chairman, 
I will skip parts of it which perhaps would be general. 

The Cuamman. Any suggestion that you have to make would be 
certainly appreciated. I want to give you the assurance that your 
entire statement will be put in the record at this point. 
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Mr. Sairu. I have two specific suggestions that 1 will make then, 
and will leave this statement with the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Donald L. Smith is as follows.) 


Mv name is Donald L. Smith and I am here in my capacity as executive secre- 
tury of the Vermont Cooperative Council. I am engaged in the raising of apples 
in Barre and have been active in a number of farm organizations for several 
vears. We support the program and policies of the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture and believe that his views will benefit agriculture. It would be tragic 
for farmers to lose the services of Ezra Benson and we feel that Congress would 
be well advised to follow his recommendations. 

The Vermont Cooperative Council is an organization of the cooperatives oper- 
ating in Vermont and includes in its membership all but a very few of our 
cooperative organizations. We do not refuse membership to any cooperative 
that operates in Vermont and have representatives of all types of cooperative 
business in our membership. Cooperatives are important to agriculture in Ver- 
mont because some 90 percent of the milk sold from our State is either sold or 
arranged for sale through cooperatives. It has been estimated that some 85 
percent of the farmers in Vermont belong to at least one of our cooperatives and 
we feel that Vermont farmers participate in the activities of their cooperatives 
to a greater extent than any other farmers in the country. 

Based on resolutions adopted at all types of farm gatherings over a period of 
years, and on personal conversations with hundreds of Vermont farmers, I am 
confident that Vermonters look to cooperatives as holding the basic solution to 
any farm problems. They feel that given the right conditions, namely, laws and 
Government policies to encourage cooperatives these organizations can do more 
than they are now doing to help solve many of our farm problems. 

I would also like to point out that we feel that action toward the solution of 
farm problems through cooperatives represents a much sounder and more bus- 
inesslike approach because it is based on the voluntary action of farmers them- 
selves, 

We believe these farmers have a better understanding of their difficulties than 
anyone else, and therefore are more capable of solution of their problems. 

We fear that some ideas advanced for the solution of farm problems have not 
taken the long-range view that we are interested in, since it is our goal to make 
our farms profitable operations for years to come and not to simply solve the 
problems of the moment. 

To illustrate our point that cooperatives can do a great deal to help with farm 
problems, I would point out that in Vermont farmers spent some $300,000 during 
the past year to advertise milk, which is their main product. Almost nothing 
was done in this field a short time ago, and cooperatives deserve the credit for 
-etting this started and for the favorable results since it is they that were 
instrumental in getting the work started. As a result of this cooperatives have 
raised the price of milk to the farmers. 

Cooperatives have also decreased the cost of many items purchased on farms, 
and have pioneered the way to higher quality farm supplies of all types. They 
have also provided all types of services, which a short time ago were not avail- 
able to farmers of the country. These include rural electrification, proper farm 
credit, low-cost insurance of several types, and services in such technical fields 
as artificial breeding and storage of farm crops. 

By way of specific recommendations in the field of cooperatives aimed at 
solving surplus problems, we feel that the Government ought to develop such 
programs as would encourage the growth of cooperatives. 

We do not think that a cooperative should be taxed on refunds that go to its 
patrons as a result of products marketed or purchased by those patrons through 
the cooperatives. 

We take this position because money returned to the cooperative patron as 
a refund does not belong to the cooperative since it represents rather a saving in 
the farmer’s sales or purchases. Cooperatives rightfully object to paying taxes 
on money that it must return to its members. 

We would point out that the position of cooperatives is much like that of 
inutual life insurance companies, who do not pay taxes on their dividends going 
back to their policyholders. 

We object to any plan for requiring cooperative associations to withhold 
income taxes for its members from patronage refunds before returning them. 
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Che cost of such a plan would be a burden on cooperatives, and since it would 
thereby hinder them from doing some other work which would be more valuable 
to the farmers, we think that such a plan amounts to discrimination against 
cooperatives. 

We have reason to believe that the enemies of cooperatives, who only wish to 
put our associations out of business as effective competitors with private busi- 
ness, would like to adjust Government agricultural policies with regard to co- 
operatives in such manners as would discriminate against them. 

We feel that this position of our opponents indicates that cooperatives, besides 
their direct benefits to farmers through increased services, higher incomes, and 
lower costs, have other values to agriculture. The competition that they bring 
to farmers markets exerts a worthwhile influence on farm incomes. Without 
this competition, farmers would be in serious trouble. 

In passing, we would also like to point out that besides being in a position to 
help solve some of our farm problems cooperatives also have a great advantage 
to the consumer since the cooperatives, by providing competition in fields where 
competition is often limited, are able to help reduce costs of food supplies to city 
consumers. 

However, we feel that Government activity with regard to cooperatives is not 
limited to taxes but rather includes such broad fields as technical assistance to 
electrification programs and credit programs, and includes the educational and 
research work done by cooperative services divisions in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We stand solidly behind the work of the rural electric 
administration and the farm loan administration because we feel that this work 
has helped make our farms more profitable. 

We believe that such work as can be done through the Government to promote 
the sale and consumption of farm products, both here and in foreign countries, 
would be a help to cooperatives and would constitute a big step toward the 
solution of any farm problems. 

In conclusion, we feel that cooperatives can take a large share of the credit 
for the favorable position of the American farmer in the world today, and in 
general we feel that the problems facing agriculture in New England can best 
be solved by voluntary cooperative action, with the proper climate of encourage- 
ment from the United States Government. 

We believe that the effective operation of our free competitive economy depends 
on the equality of bargaining power between economic groups. The large size of 
business corporations and labor organizations place farmers at a disadvantage 
in the marketplace. We believe farmer-owned and operated cooperatives indi- 
vidually or in federations should be clearly exempted from the restrictions of 
antitrust laws so that they can function effectively in behalf of our agriculture. 

Mr. Surru. First, we would like to say that we support the pro- 
gram and policies of the present Secretary of Agriculture and believe 
that his views will benefit agriculture. 

We think it would be tragic for farmers to lose the services of Ezra 
Benson and we feel that Congress would be well advised to follow his 
recommendations. 

That was a very specific suggestion which the committee included in 
its statement. 

We have another suggestion or group of suggestions which we feel 
would also benefit agriculture having to do with cooperatives. 

By way of specific recommendations in the field of cooperatives 
aimed at solving surplus problems, we feel that the Government ought 
to develop such programs as would encourage the growth of coopera- 
tives. We feel that they can help to move surpluses to the benefit of 
the farmers. 

. . > _ . . 5 

Some of the things which we think Congress could do to protect the 
strength of cooperatives to solve farm problems are these: 

1. We do not think that the cooperatives should be taxed on the 
refunds that go to patrons as the result of products marketed or pur- 
chased by those patrons through cooperatives, and we feel that. co- 
operatives are justified in taking an offensive position to defend their 
position relative to these taxes. We take that position because money 
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returned to the cooperative patron as a refund does not belong to the 
cooperative since it represents rather a saving in the farmer’s sales or 
purchases. Cooperatives rightfully object to paying taxes on money 
that is not returned to its members. . 

We also clo not favor any plan requiring cooperative associations 
to withhold income taxes for its members from patronage refunds 
before returning them. We understand, Mr. Chairman. that such 
funds either have been advanced or may be presented in the future, 
and we do not favor such plans, because we think the cost would be a 
burden on cooperatives and thereby hinder them from doing other 
worthwhile services for farmers. We feel that this position will 
help farmers to solve some of their financial problems and help sur- 
pluses to be moved to the advantage of the consumer through lower 
prices, at the same time helping farmers to get their justified portion 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

In conclusion, we would like to have you know that we believe that 
the effective operation of our free competitive economy depends on the 
equality of bargaining power between economic groups. 

We think that cooperatives play an important part in providing the 
competition that is necessary to move farm products, and we feel that 
the large size of business organizations and labor organizations often 
place the farmers at a disadvantage in the market places. 

Therefore, we believe that farmer-owned and operated cooperatives, 
either individually or in groups, should be clearly exempt from re- 
strictions of antitrust laws so that they can function oftectively in 
behalf of agriculture and help farmers to increase their income. 

That, Mr. Chairman, in brief is the statement which is included in 
these four pages. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any questions? Your statement will be 
made a part of the record. 

Senator Hornianp. That last point that you made with reference to 
the exemption from the antitrust laws, do you mean that the exemp- 
tions already in the books should be increased. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. You understand, of course, our rather far-reach- 
ing exemptions. 

Mr. Smirn. Already in effect. 

Senator Hotianp. You simply mean that you do not want those 
diminished ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. We do not feel that cooperatives are 
engaging in practices that restrict trade simply by being cooperatives. 

Senator Hotitanp. You know, of course, that the banks of coopera- 
tives are set up specifically to aid the cooperative marketing move- 
ment. Do you have any suggestion for the enlargement of the field 
of activity for those banks, or is their financing adequate, insofar as 
your observation has gone? 

Mr. Smiru. Insofar as my observation goes, limited of course to the 
cooperatives, I think they are adequate, except that we understand 
that programs are underway for the Government to be rather the 
banks for cooperatives and the banks to be farmer-owned. 

Senator Hoittanp. Of course, all three members of the committee 
who are here not only know about that, but had an active part in the 
passage of the law this last session. 
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Senator A1iken. May I interrupt there, Senator Holland, to say 
that Senator Holland was chairman of the subcommittee that carried 
that legislation through to a successful completion. ‘The cooperatives 
of the country and the farmers who patronize the farm credit agencies 
owe a considerable debt to Senator Holland and his associates—al- 
though the entire committee was cooperative, as I recall it. Senator 
Holland was spearheading the movement. 

Mr. Sarria. I followed that in the reports that I have read from 
Congress, and I know that is true. We appreciate the help that 
Senator Holland and the other two members have given us on this bill. 

Senator Horzanp. You know all three of the members who are here 
were equally impressed with the need for taking that step. You were 
in accord with that step @ 

Mr. SmiruH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. The third thing that I want to ask you about is 
this; You said something about the tax problem as refunds to members 
are now being taxed when in the hands of the cooperative. Is that 
your understanding ¢ My understanding is that the refund if season- 
ably made does not require the payment of any tax by the cooperative 
and is simply added to the income of the receiving member, as it 
should be. 

Mr. Surrn. That is my understanding, too, Senator Holland. We 
wanted to include that statement in this testimony so that you members 
of the committee would know our feeling on it. We think that should 
be continued. 

Senator Hottanp. Then much of your statement is the ounce of 
prevention. You would rather stop any diminution of the rights of 
cooperatives in advance rather than to have to fight after adverse 
action is taken ? 

Mr. Smrru. There have been several times when we have had fights 
over the issue, and we felt that we should have you know that we feel 
we were justified. 

Senator HoLttanp. I cannot begin to say how pleased I am to find 
how greatly you are using both “the cooperative machinery allowed 
by law, both State and F ederal—and the marketing agreement also 
allowed, and apparently are so ready to rely upon those tools in this 
area, rather than <o ask for unsound handouts from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Smiru. We. would like to have the cooperatives, the farmers, 
solve their problems through cooperatives whenever possible instead 
of turning to the Government. 

The Crarrman. That may be the solution to the problem in the 
long run. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what we think. 

The Cuamman. Thank you again. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Harry Varney, Jr. Will 
you give us your full name for the record and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY VARNEY, JR., CHARLOTTE, VT. 


Mr. Varney. Mr. Chairman and members: My name is Harry 
Varney, and I operate a 35-cow dairy farm in Charlotte, Vt. 

The Cuarrman. Have you anything to add to what has been. said, 
Mr. Varney? 
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Mr. Varney. Yes, sir. I believe Ido. I will omit portions of my 
statement which I believe have been covered, but I will read to you 
some suggestions which I have. ' 

The CHatrman. All right, then your entire statement will be put 
in the record, and that goes for all of the witnesses who testify, their 
entire statements will be put in the record. Now you may proceed, 
Mr. Varney. 

Mr. Varney. As far as the New England dairy farmer is concerned, 
we think the following would be helpful: 

Continue the Federal milk marketing orders in essentially their 
present form. 

Continue flexible supports for manufactured dairy products and 
so-called basic crops but gradually make them more flexible so there 
would not be a profit in produci ing for the Government. 

3. Low supports will doubtlessly move people off the farms. At- 
tempts should be made to increase the mobility of farm labor in mak- 
ing their transition to industry. Job opportunities must be made to 
attract agricultural labor into other types of work. Training pro- 
grams could be set up to make agricultural labor more useful to 
industry. 

4. Adopt a food stamp plan such as Senator Aiken has introduced 
for several sessions. This would be of relatively little help in periods 
of full employment like the present but would help some and would 
be — in periods of greater unemployment. 

Much more needs to be done in the w ay of stepping up efficiency 
of ‘paaeion and distribution. This probably is not a problem for 
legislation to tackle except through provisions made for research and 
education. 

A more vigorous program of selling abroad should be conducted. 
The necessary machinery was set up by the last two Congresses. We 
have lost much of our markets abroad and failed to gain others be- 
cause we have priced our products out of world trade and in some 

cases have not done the selling job we could. However, ill feeling 
on the part of other countries should not be created by so-called dump- 
ing practices. 

The Cuairman. How would you avert the dumping practices ! 

Mr. Varney. It depends upon the specific case. 

The CuatrmMan. We have had a lot of testimony on promoting 
sales abroad and to my way of thinking our No. 1 problem is to get 
rid of the surpluses. You talk about marketing abroad. How would 
you do it? Do you have any ideas on that? If you do, tell us. 

Mr. Varney, I have been dairy farming for the last year and a half. 
[ have been away from this sort of thing for a little while. I do not 
know at the present time what restrictions there are on foreign trade, 
such as import quotas, their levels, et cetera. 

The Cuarrman. In the last and the beginning of this Congress, 
obstructions were alleged to have been made by the State Department 
in the sale of some of our surpluses abroad. As chairman of the 
committee, I appointed a subcommittee headed by Senator Eastland, 
who looked into the charges. The committee, as I remember, reported 
that there were some obstructions, in other words, whenever the 
Secretary of Agriculture tried to dispose of wheat or cotton or rice— 
rice in particular--they were hampered by the State Department. 
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sefore any sales were made somehow the country where the sales 
were to be made was notified that there was a good deal of opposition 
presented to the State Department and the State Department pro- 
ceeded to hamper it. 

So we were told, particularly was that true in the sale of rice abroad. 
That is the situation, and unless we can get more and better coopera- 
tion from the State Department in order to dispose of some of these 
sales abroad, I do not know what else Congress can do. All we can 
do is to pass the law in the hope that the law will be executed by the 
Executive. Do you understand ? 

Mr. Varney. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. So that is the situation. It has been suggested by 
many witnesses that we ought to give more power to the Secret: ry 
of Agriculture in disposing of these products and to bypass the 
Secretary of St: oye What do you think of that suggestion ? 

Mr. Varney. I do not think that I would be qui alitied to give an 
Opinion. 

Senator ArkeN. I would like to say for the record I think we are 
having a little better cooperation now between the State and the 
Agriculture De »partments than we have had previously. That is evi- 
denced by the fact that the exports of agricultural commodities have 
risen about 20 percent over the last 3 months over the corresponding 
months of last year and that is in spite of a heavy drop in the exports 
of cotton. I think that we are making some progress. That legislation 
is not all lost, by any means. A considerable increase in for eign trade 
is resulting. We hope it will grow much more than it is now. 

The CuatrmMan. I did not mean to say that there had not been an 
increase. You may be surprised and may be disappointed in this, that 
many of these transactions abroad were in the nature of gifts. Of 
course, it was in line with Public Law 480, but our Treasury benefited 
very little from it, actually; in other words, we made some sales to 
Japan, we made sales to Turkey, we made some sales to Greece, but 
we never received anything from them, except an IOU. TI hope it 
will be paid, but my belief is that they would rather owe us than 
pay us. 

Then on the other hand, much of what they are to pay is to be used in 
the country where the purchase is made in order to pay the salaries 
of some of the people that are employed there, our own people. 

What I would like to see, and what the Congress would like to see, 
and what many of the witnesses who testified before us would like to 
see, is for us to get something, that we can actually use the foreign 
currency—if we cannot get dollars, let us get their own currencies, 
and with their own currencies to purchase the’ things they have. 

Mr. Varney. Do you not think that the price- support programs in 
a way help keep our price a little higher, in other words, we might be 
able to export more otherwise ? 

The Crarrman. Listen, I do not want to argue with you, but it is 
my considered judgment that you can never have the farmers, that is, 
the wheat farmers of this country, the cotton farmers of this country, 
the rice farmers of this country to compete with peon labor. If their 
standard of living was as high as ours, we would not have any diffi- 
culty. 

I had the great privilege this year of going into the cottonfields and 
the ricefields, and into the jungles. I saw the standard of living that 
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the people there now enjoy in those countries. Take rice as an ex- 
ample. In that itisall hand labor. They can produce on 1 acre what 
we can produce on 2. It is cheap labor, from 15 to 20 cents a day. 
That is what they are getting. 

If you can te 1] me how you can produce our commodities and sell 
to those people abroad under such labor conditions, I would like you to 
do so. 

Mr. Varney. I remember when I was out at Purdue University 
one of the professors brought up an example of that one time. The 
statement he made was that a rice producer in Arkansas could grow 
his product, ship it to China, and undersell the Chinaman. 

The CuHatrmMan. He was misinformed—he did not have the facts 
he had not been to China. [Applause.] I do not mean to say any- 
thing derogatory about the professor, but some of them are “green,” 
and they may not know the facts, but I do know this, that the rice 
farmer of Louisiana cannot compete with the rice farmer of China, 
nor can he compete with the rice farmer of Formosa or Burma or Thai- 
land. Ihave seenthem. I have been there. I was there less than 3 
months ago. : think I know what I am talking about. 

Like I said, I do not want to get into a discussion about high prices 
or anything like that. All of this poses a serious problem. You 
folks are living in velvet compared to places where I have been on this 
trip, I mean, according to your statement. You do not have too many 
problems here compared with other areas covered by our hearings. 
You sell practically all of the milk you produce somewhere else. They 
cannot. They do not have any markets for it. The same thing ob 
tains for other commodities. 

Our good Government said, “Produce all you can.” and we thought 
that this war—and thank the Lord it has not expanded as we feared it 
might—would continue, as soon as the war ended, of course, some of 
the markets were cut off. There was no use for what the farmers 
produced. Many witnesses believe that the farmers of the Nation 
responded patriotically and produced plenty and built one of the 
greatest agricultural factories ever known. 

For the past 10 years we have been able to increase production on 
_ same acreage 12 percent. That is where some of our trouble lies, 
but Iam not going to argue with you. Please proceed. 

I wish to say this, that you mentioned income tax. If course, that 
is not within the jurisdiction of this committee. We will be glad, 
however, to pay dtlention to what you say. You may proceed. 

Mr. Varney. (7) A change in the income tax laws that would en- 
able the farmer to average out his income over a 3- or 5-year period 
would be helpful because he is unduly taxed in a good year without 
adequate opportunity to get relief in years of crop failure, sudden 
disease in the herd, and so forth. For instance, if a dairy farmer had 
an unusually high income in one year because of an exceptionally good 

sale of livestock or any other reason, he should be allowed to spread 
that over several years ‘and be taxed on the average. 

(8) We feel the school lunch and special school milk programs 
should be continued. 

(9) We can see no justification for the Government to continue to 
sneha large sums to bring more land into production by irrigation 
and drainage projects as long as current production exceeds demand. 
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The Cuairman. Could you suggest that we can stop these great 
irrigation projects in the West ? 


Mr. Varney. That is what I am suggesting. 

The Cratrman. We passed a law last year providing money to 
farmers who desired to irrigate in the South ; in fact, all over the 
country. Would you stop that, too? 

Mr. Varney. To be consistent with what I have just said, any Gov- 


ernment spending actively which is going to increase production is 
not going to solve the present dilemma. 

The Cuarrman. This would not increase acreage—— 

Mr. Varney. But it would increase production, though. 

The CratrmMan. Yes, it would, by providing water. 
to stop that, too? 

Mr. Varney. 


sce. 


And you want 
That is the crux of the whole matter, so far as I can 


The CHarrman. You would stop that, too? 
Mr. Varney. Yes. 

The Cuarrmman. All right. 

Mr. Varney. (10) We do not believe production controls or mar- 
keting controls would be feasible for dairy producers as it would tend 
to keep inefficient producers in business, decrease efficiency, increase 
the cost of production, and, by putting arbitrary limits on opportu- 
nity, would discourage the best of our young people from staying on 
the farm and ms aking | agriculture their life work, 

The Cuatrman. There is one sti itement that I wish you would read 
over for me. You said a low support price would do what? 

Mr. Varney. Low support price will doubtlessly move people off 
the farms. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you. That is a good st: itement. That 
is exactly what it will do. That is not a healthy situation, is it? 

Mr. Varney. It all depends upon your viewpoint politically. It 
is not, I would say 

The Cnatrman. I am not talking politically. What I am trying to 
do here—I should have said this when I came in—this committee has 
been holding these hearings without regard to politics, party, or what 
have you. Whether a loss was sustained by a Republican or a Demo- 
erat, it isa loss. Senator Aiken said last night, and IT am going to tell 
you now, that our committee does not play “polities. My hope is that 
before Febru: wry comes we can take the law that we now have and try 
to improve it irrespective of politics. We hope that both Republicans 
and Democrats and the Independents in the Senate will also help us. 
That is my view. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, the record, of course, will not 
show anything about the age of this witness, although he has spoken 
several times of his particular interest in the young farmer and the 
younger group. Would you mind stating your age for the record? 

Mr. Varney. Twenty-five. 

Senator Hotianp. You spoke of the fact that you had been away 
from the actual farm production in recent times. Did you mean that 
was in the Armed Forces or at school ? 

Mr. Varney. At school. 

Senator Hotianp. One of our principal points, as I have understood 
it, is that you think that the young farmer along with every other 

efficient farmer will have a better chance under the setup which you 
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suggest, rather than under high price supports and large amounts of 
Government aid? ; 

Mr. Varney. Well, in my opinion, I do not see how it would be 
possible to do away with the surpluses which in turn are the detri- 
mental factor in the pricing of agricultural commodities by anv form 
of price support. You have got to let the law of supply and demand— 
the simple economic law—clear the market. 2 

Senator HottaANnp. What is the size of your operation, or did you 
state that in your written statement ? : 

Mr. Varney. 280 acres, 35 cows at present. 

Senator Hotitanp. The sum of your statement is that you feel that 
the young people who want to go into agriculture will not be helped by 
the contmuance of present support price practices; is that correct ? 

Mr. Varney. That is one of the points I made. I do not think any 
farmer will be—not just the young farmer—but any farmer. 

Senator Hottanp. The reason I press this point is that we have had 
so many witnesses who have taken the particular position that the 
established farmer can see through the difficult days which many 
farms are now sustaining, but that many young farmers, like yourself, 
without financial backing and without ownership of their property, 
would be particularly hurt unless we greatly expand the support pro- 
gram. Therefore, 1 wanted the record to show very clearly your age 
and the fact that your testimony is from the very group which you 
mentioned so often, that is, the group of young people who are devoted 
tothe farm. That is correct, is it not? f 

Mr. Varney. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been farming? 

Mr. Varney. A year and a half. 

The Cuarrman. What is the cost of the equipment—where did you 
buy your land and when did you buy your land? 

Mr. Varney. It was April, 1954. 

The Caamrman. You bought it yourself with your own funds? 

Mr. Varney. No; I bought it with the help of my father. 

The Cuarrman. How much equipment does it require for you to 
operate your farm ? 

Mr. Varney. In dollars and cents? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Varney. At present I probably have $2,500 invested in equip- 
ment. It could be a lot more. 

The Cuarrman. Did you buy that yourself? 

Mr. Varney. Yes, most all of it. 

The CuarrmMan. Without any assistance from your father? 

Mr. Varney. No. 

The Cuamman. You were assisted by him? 

Mr. Varney. No, I was not assisted by him in buying the equipment. 

The Cuarrman. You think you could have bought the farm you 
have except for the assistance of your father 

Mr. Varney. No. 

The Cuamman. You could not? 

Mr. Varney. No. 

The Cuamman. There are many farmers in the West, we find, that 
cannot go to a father as you have, do you see, and the operations in. 
those areas is such that you spend thousands of dollars, in some places 
we found that it costs as much as $50,000 to start a farm off with the 
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combines and tractors, to operate a family unit farm. Conditions in 
the West where we came from are different from those here. There is 
no comparison. I tell you that. There they do not have a sale for 
all they produce. You have. They have got to struggle to sell what 
they produce. There is such an abundance of it. Many of the farms 
in those areas responded to their Government in order to expand and 
it is because of that that you have the situation with respect to a lot of 
the wheat, a lot of the tobacco, and a lot of the corn, and what have 
you. I find that the situation in Vermont is far different from what 
you find almost any place in the country. Yours is done through 
dair ying almost solely and you are very fortunate in h: aving a lot of 
people you can sell it to in Boston and the big areas here. You are 
pretty well protected with Government law. iho you get the idea? 
[ thought that I would put that in the record. 

Mr. Varney. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. All right, sir. Anything else? If not, thank 
you, 

Mr. Varney. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Ferrin Edmunds. Now, Mr. Edmunds, will 
you be seated, please f I understand that Mr. Frank Hussey, Mr. 
McIntire, Mr. Peabody, and several others are joining you in these 
statements. Is there anybody else? 


STATEMENT OF FERRIN EDMUNDS, PRESIDENT, POTATO INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL OF MAINE, FORT FAIRFIELD, MAINE 


Mr. Epmunps. Mr. Chairman in the interest of conserving time, 
they have asked me to read our statement into the record. And 
those gentlemen, with the exception of Mr. Peabody, will be available 
for questioning at your request. 

The Cuairman. Are there any others than those I have mentioned ? 

Mr. Epmunps. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You have six, with yourself? 

Mr. EpmuNps. Five, including myself. Mr. Peabody is not here. 

The Cuamman. That is what I mean, that you speak for Mr. 
Peabody, too? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The CuatrMaNn. He is not present ? 

Mr. Epmunps. No. 

The CuHairman. The statement you have before you there incor- 
porates his views ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman, All right, you may proceed, sir. Give us your 
name in full and your occupation. 

Mr. Epmunps. My name is Ferrin Edmunds. I am a farmer in 
Fort Fairfield, Maine, and I am president of the Potato Industry 
Council of Maine. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Potato Industry 
Council of Maine wishes to thank you for making it possible for us to 
appear here today. We hope your sonsideration of what we propose 
will be reflected in a measure of security, both for us as producers as 
well as in increased prosperity for the general economy of our country. 

The Potato Industry Council of Maine is a trade organization 
financed and supported by the more than 4,000 commercial potato 
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producers within our State. We appear today as elected delegates 
of the council and we have taken great pains to positively ascertain 
what our members want and need in the way of legislation for their 
protection as potato producers. 

We recognize that a divided feeling exists across the N: a as to 
how far the potato industry should go in submitting itself to any 
type of program. Over the past several weeks you have undoubted 
heard many varying testimonies as to what would be best for our 
industry. The type of potato program embodied in our testimony 
is designed to protect the interests of the efficient family-sized farmer. 
[t has the solid support of 95 percent of the producers in Maine where 
the average unit of potatoes is about 30 acres per farmer. If the 
family-sized unit is to continue as the backbone of American agri 
culture, the problems of the small producer must be given commen 
surate consideration with those of the larger operator. We know 
this committee will give him an equal amount of consideration. 

The Cramman. Would you describe a small producer for us in 
the Maine area—do you have that in your statement ? 

Mr. Epmunps. No, I do not have that. 

The Cuatrman. Would you tell us what is a small producer—how 
many acres, the investment involved, and what is the problem of 
production ? 

Mr. Epmunpbs. A small producer in the State of Maine would 
probably own a farm that had about 75 to 100 acres of potato ground 
and, conservatively, under good conditions, it should be worth about 
S 15.000, 

In addition to that, and I am speaking here, sir, of an average 
sized producer, that is, 30 acres in the State of Maine, that is the 
average unit of potatoes in the State of Maine. 

Senator HoLttanp. Do you mean that much planted each year? 

The CuarrmMan. Out of the 75 to 100? 

Mr. EpmMunps. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, about a third of his acreage is 
devoted to that? 

Mr. Epmunps. I would say 25 to 35 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Of the acreage of 75 to 100 acres which you con 
sider a small farm unit—is that all cultivated ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is pretty nearly all cultivated acreage. Our 
rotation is generally, hay, a few peas, some grain and potatoes. 

The CuHamrman. What is that done for. for the enrichment of the 
soil or to get into some other crop that would produce? 

Mr. Enmunps. We are limited, as I pointed out in this statement 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Epmunps. By diversification. We cannot do it. 

The Cuatrman. Do you go into that in your statement? 

Mr. Epmunps. I do, briefly. 

The Cuatrman. What is done with the other acres besides potatoes / 

Mr. Epmunps. I touch on it in this way, that diversification does 
not lend itself to our problem in Maine in the potato-producing areas. 

The Cuarmman. Do you have a method of approach which you want 
to submit ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I believe it would be satisfactory. If not, I will be 
glad to answer any questions. 

The Cuatrman. All right, we will soon find out. 
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Mr. Epmunps. Such inquiry as we have made assures us that our 
program is supported by many producers in other areas than Maine. 
Generally speaking, our analysis of the opposition to a type of program 
such as we propose is by (1) a minority of farmers who in all honesty 
oppose any type of Government program, agricultural or industrial, 
whether for reasons of their own proficiency, financial stability, or 
moral principle; (2) in some instances, by our industry’s packaging, 
shipping, and distributive channels which are protected by an ever- 
widening markup for their services and can often profit g greatly by the 
speculative nature of an uncontrolled potato economy; (3) by some 
larger producers now profitably growing crops embr: aced by Govern. 
ment programs who actually risk ‘Tittle else by an unprofitable ve aa 
into potatoes than a reduction of their income-tax liability; and ( 
by certain areas newly created by Government reclamation adjeote 
established in the potato business during the past few years, not only 
by low-priced land and water, but, in some instances, by Government 
urging—— 

The Cuatrman. Would you mind a question there / 

Mr. Epmunps. No. 

The CHatrmMan. You read just before this sentence a statement. 
What was the statement you made there / 

Mr. Epmunps. “By some larger producers” who are growing basics 
and who can go at will into potatoes on any acreage they want to. 

The CuamMan. How would you stop that—have you got a plan ? 

Mr. Epatunps. I have included in here, in my testimony, that, I 
think, by going back to the old compliance regulations, which were 
dropped this past year. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Epmunps. That are loathe to accept crop history as a basis of 
production control. Should the Congress enact legislation such as 
we propose, no program binding upon the potato industry could be 
instituted unless two-thirds of the growers voting in a nationwide 
referendum were in favor of the provisions of the program. In effect, 

‘are asking the Congress to offer a program for the potato industry, 
vabhanh to the industry’s approval. This seems to be a fair request. 

We feel potato producers are fully entitled to such Government pro- 
tection as is enjoyed by other segments of our economy, including 
agriculture, if the potato industry is willing to accept certain respon- 
sibilities. The previous unfortunate venture by the Government into 
& price support program for potatoes should not unduly influence 
consideration of a more sensible type program. We have paid our 
penance for our participation in the previous support program by 
being reduced to our present condition of financial instability ap- 
proaching disaster proportion. Let us recognize that the previous 
program was an outgrowth of encouraging wartime production, and 
suffice by saying it was fitted by neither economic nor mechanical con- 
siderations to postwar conditions. 

Agriculture today generally operates under Government programs 
designed to insure economic stability to the efficient grower. We have 
no quarrel with the rights of others to enjoy sec urity; our concern 
is that we, as potato growers, do not enjoy any protection while being 
forced to compete on “all sides with those who do. Labor is protected 
by minimum-wage laws; business, among other ways, by being allowed 
to create virtual monopolies; transportation, communication and 
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power services by rate-fixing. If this general pattern of increased 
costs is working a hards ship on the segment of agriculture now in- 
cluded under Government programs and it is a recognized fact that 
agriculture is lagging far behind the prosperity enjoyed by the rest 
of the economy, the sorry plight of the potato producer is easily 
understood. The limited assistance furnished to us over the past 2 
vears by diversion programs at a total cost to the Government of 
less than $1,500,000 has substantially failed to return us the cost of 
production. The program currently in effect, while broader in scope, 
will still see us operate at a tremendous loss as an industry. We 
appreciate the help, as you well know, but it does not and cannot 
satisfactorily solve our problems. Our farms have decreased by over 
50 percent in value. New machinery designed to combat rising labor 
costs is beyond our resources and must be forfeited. Government 
credit agencies are being forced to abandon some of their more hopeless 
cases and curtail lending to others hardly more fortunate. Commer- 
cial credit institutions are becoming increasingly wary of agricultural 
loans wherever risk is an appreciable consideration, especially since 
banks in three towns in our area have been forced into liquidation 
because of “frozen potato assets.” The attrition of the past three 
crop seasons has become readily apparent since the release of 1954 
census figures. There has been a reduction, in 4 years’ time, from 
3,900 farmers to 3,200 in Aroostook County alone. 

Our problem in the potato-producing areas of Maine, and especially 
in Aroostook County, is principally one of lack of diversification. 
This may be the panacea for other distressed areas but it does not lend 
itself in any way to the solution of our difficulties. Our area is ideally 
suited for the production of large, high-quality crops of potatoes but 
we cannot shift at will into other crops. Our season is too short for 
some, too cold for others, too wet for a few. too dry for many. We 
have tried livestock, but with a conspicuous lack of success. Under 
our climatic conditions, livestock requires 6 months in the barn for 
every 6 months on grass. Efficient production of the basic crops has 
never seemed feasible in our area; consequently, we lack the necessary 
crop histories to undertake their cultivation. Despite our best. efforts 
at diversification, we are, and must continue to be, a predominantly 
potato economy. 

One of the worst blows the potato industry has suffered in recent 
years was the cancellation of cross-compliance regulations. It seems 
eminently unfair to us that farmers fortunate enough to have quotas 
- production of the basic crops at specified le vels of parity should 
be allowed to indiscriminately exploit less fortunate crops. We can ill 
afford to be a “stooge” for the basic commodities. The increasing 
production of potatos on the reclamation projects in the West is equally 
unfair. Where can we turn if the Government continually restricts 
the potato acreage of the established centers of production on the 
one hand while encouraging the development of our competitive areas 
on the other? How can we successfully compete for our share of 
the consumers’ dollar against odds such as we face? 

Profitable potato culture is essential to the economy of this country, 
Potatoes are a staple in the national diet, primarily because they com- 
bine low-cost, high-nutritive value with variety and ease of prepara- . 
tion. The production and distribution of a crop of potatoes provides 
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employment for thousands of people on an annual basis. Billions of 
dollars are invested in the tangibles and intangibles that constitute the 
potato industry from farm to consumer. 

A correctly designed potato program is fully as much in the inter 
ests of the consumer as the producer. Se nsitive as potatoes are to the 
slightest threat of shortage or surplus, uncontrolled production will 
ilternately create extremely high and low prices in the market. These 
wide fluctuations serve no other purpose than a spec ulative profit to 
the fortunate few who are ina position to capitalize on the situation. 
Phe ultimate result is dissatisfaction on the part of the consumer be- 

‘ause she must purchase generally inferior merchandise at inflated 
prices, thus encouraging her to buy ‘substitutes of lower nutritive value. 
The reaction at the farm level is to increase production to a point of 
surplus, which is aggravated by the declining consumption occasioned 
by the shortage. 

The potato industry has done an excellent job, where means are 

vailable, of putting its own house in order. There is fairly conclusive 
evidence that our industry is ready to accept, on a nationwide basis, 
marketing agreement programs whereby potatoes of inferior grades 

and sizes can be withheld from market. At the present time, nearly 
60 - rcent of the production from the 29 late States is marketed under 
Federal or State marketing orders, certainly a tremendous improve- 
met over conditions existing 5 years ago. 

The industry has indicated a desire to establish a promotional fund, 
raised on an assessment basis, to increase the annual consumption of 
fresh and processed potatoes. Growers are ready to raise additional 
funds to help finance the research so necessary to keep modern in- 
dustry in a competitive position. 

Maine has already taken many of these steps. Last year an over 
whelming majority of the growers voted to accept a Federal marketing 
— to control the quality of their product. Over the past shipping 

‘ason we voluntarily reduced the supplies available for shipment by 
20 percent in the interests of good marketing practices and, despite the 
poorest quality crop in many seasons, we supplied our markets with 
superior Maine potatoes. This year, we are operating under the most 
severe regulations of any area in the country. The combination of 
quality control and surplus removal in Maine has bolstered the market 
across the Nation and we have partially averted complete disaster, At 
our request, the recent session of the Main Legislature increased our 
self-imposed assessment for advertising purposes from 1 to 2 cents 
per barrel, giving us far greater funds to pursue an active promotion 
program. At least one-third of these funds are used for research pur- 
poses under the supervision of the University of Maine and the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration of the USDA. At the present time 
all interested agencies are working toward a more orderly marketing 
program for merchandising the Maine crop. The results of the pro- 
gram are being reflected already in an increased movement of Maine 
potatoes to market prior to the winter season. 

Some authorities on agricultural economics have questioned the 
adaptability of potatoes to any type of program, since they are a year- 
to-year crop that cannot be “stored” in the sense of the basic commod 
ities. We feel that pee vt are ideally suited to a program and for 
a number of reasons: The past 3 years of low prices and sharp 
competition have est: z lizhed as never before the efficient areas of 
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production. A realistic program must maintain production only in 
the more efficient areas. (2) Potatoes, because they are not storable 
in the sense of the basics, cannot create an overhanging, ever-mounting 
surplus under a correctly designed program. Potato production is and 
must be geared to a year-to-year basis; consequently, they will not 
contribute annually to complexities in the following years. Denial of 

. potato program on this consideration is to say, in effect, that the 
economy of our country is best served by “frozen assets.” By the same 
token, changing marketing patterns, e xpansion of processing facilities 
and the amazing new fields being investigated by irradiation of food- 
stuffs are making the prospects of a prolonged potato shortage a thing 
of the past. There is sufficient room within modern marketing pat- 
terns to adjust sup ply to demand on a continuing basis without sur a 
or shortage. (3) Potatoes are easily “tailored” in terms of supply to 
demand by the very peehgy ine of potatoes to this age-old economic 
law. A normal amount of potatoes will tend to seek a level of 100 
percent of parity much more rapidly than commodities that are con 
tinually influenced by storage holdings, either actual or anticipated. 
Statistics have been thoroughly developed indicating within very nar- 
row limits the estimated annual consumption of potatoes and these 
statistics undergo constant rev ision as different factors become domi- 
nating influences. This wealth of knowledge would make it possible to 
continually adjust supply to demand on an area or nationwide basis if 
marketing quotas and national marketing agreements become a reality. 
The potato industry is a highly concentrated, highly specialized busi 
ness involving 30,000 commercial producers. We feel we are ready to 
accept the additional amount of organization necessary for the com- 
mon good of industry and consumer alike. 

The program for potatoes that we would like to propose here today 
would be built around strict production control as far as price respon 
sibilities on the part of the Government and industry are concerned. 
Previous experie nce indicates that ms arketing quotas in terms of bush 
els are the only feasible control if the object of a program is to achieve 
100 percent of parity. At the same time acreage control appears to be 
a very essential adjunct of a quota program; marketing quotas, work 
ing in concert with acreage control, are far more practicable than 
attempting production control by the use of either one alone. . Our 
conception of the role of acreage allotments would be to keep the gross 
national production on a crop estimate basis within the bounds of 
reason. Compliance with acreage control features of the program 
would entitle a producer to market such proportion of his production 
as his aaeadual marketing quota, in terms of bushels, permitted. 
We think that marketing orders could effectively “tailor” a farmer’s 
production from harvested volume on eligible acreage to bushel quo- 
tas and that a farmer who complies with his acreage allotment should 
be entitled, at the discretion of the Department of Agriculture, to a 
(liversion program at slightly less than the cost of production on his 
eligible surplus above his marketing quota. The acreage control 
would also serve to determine whether or not the farmer became sub- 
ject to the penalty clauses so essential to a marketing quota system. 
Should he exceed his acreage allotment he should be subject to a pen- 
alty of not less than 75 percent of parity on his acreage excess based on 
average crop conditions for his area. 
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The question of compliance with marketing quotas for potatoes 
could be governed by adopting (1) a stamp plan similar to the so-called 
Warren Act of 1935; (2) asystem similar to the checking account sys- 
tem used in banks, with each shipment debited in a central office 
against a farmer’s individual marketing quota; (3) any other plan 
that is preferable. Should the potato industry accept marketing 
orders governing all areas, compulsory inspection could be used to 
police a marketing quota system as designed above. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas should be set up on the 
basis of crop history. Reservation of acreage and bushel quotas, 
both by individual States and the country as a whole, should be 
established not to exceed 5 percent per year to continually shift pro- 
duction into the more efficient States or areas and similar reservation 
should be made for adjusting acreage within individual areas or 
States. Such a program would be in the interests of the consumer by 
promoting a quality product at a reasonable price, and in the interests 
of the efficient producer and the progressive area or State by preserv- 
ing the initiative so essential to the success of a program. 

Production control would create an equity not appreciable at the 
present time for the family-size farmer. An individual farmer could 
expand his production by purchasing, at a fair value, land which has 
a crop history whereas now the farmer forced to abandon his farm, 
generally speaking, has nothing to show for the years he has worked 
it. 

We feel that enabling legislation establishing a national marketing 
agreement for potatoes would be most useful in furthering the aims 
of our program because it would (1) be in the interests of quality 
control; (2) provide a common meeting ground for the industry to 
discuss marketing quotas and acreage allotments for each State or 
area; and (3) could be so written as to provide a vehicle for the assess- 
ment of funds for promotional and research work on a national basis. 
However, we feel final determination of regulations affecting each 
State or area should be made on a local basis by a local committee. 
A national committee might possibly establish regulations for areas 
of small production that did not wish to bear the costs of administrat- 
ing a local marketing order. 

We feel any program should definitely combine industry and Gov- 
ernment responsibility in terms of administration and price guaranty. 
Government would have to have the authority of a final referee, but, 
at the same time, industry should be instrumental in making all deci- 
sions under a program. Industry best knows its own problems on an 
area basis and such an arrangement would preserve the self-respect 
and initiative of the industry. 

A program similar to what we have recommended above should, 
theoretically, achieve 100 percent of parity with no financial responsi- 
bility on the part of the Government or the industry. At the initiation 
of the program, however, we feel there should be a responsibility on 
the part of Government and industry together to achieve 90 percent of 
parity for the portion of the crop covered by the bushel quotas. As 
the industry matured in the program, the trade would recognize that 
bushel quotas, within very narrow limits, could achieve at least 90 
percent of parity and price protection would become less essential to 


its continuing success. 
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We feel that any price protection should be in the nature of : 
compensatory payment system because (1) only by coishaddiaedy v 
payments can you preserve individual initiative and promote orderly 
marketing; (2) such a system would help solve one of the fundamental 
weaknesses of the previous program, 1. e., the problem of equating 
storage potatoes to nonstorage potatoes; (3) compensatory payments 
do not unduly burden the consumer by forcing her to pay twice, once 
in cash and once in taxes, for her produce; (4) a program using com- 
pensatory payments and marketing quotas would more nearly equate 
the different areas from marketing considerations so that no area 
would have to “hold the umbrella” to allow a competitor nearer the 
market to clean up her crop. The feature of joint Government and 
industry responsibility for price is somewhat new. Three suggested 
ways by which it might be achieved are (1) an acre assessment on 
all pots atoes, paid into a common fund to be used for compensatory 
payments, with the Government’s share decreasing as the industry 
matured in the program to a point where the industry conceivably 
could finance a program within itself; (2) a fund built by prorating 
(jovernment compensatory payments, 75 percent to the farmer and 25 
percent into a general fund that would eventually be large enough to 
take over the entire load; (3) by using either of the foregoing sug- 
vestions in combination with penalty funds collected as a result of 
exceeding an acreage allotment to establish a fund. In any event, a 
prosperous industry, paying taxes, would more than reimburse Gov- 
ernment for all funds used both administratively and for compensa- 
tory payments. We feel that a suitable program can be worked out as 
we have indicated above because the potato industry, to be eligible, 
must accept a mature responsibility in every phase of the program 
but will still retain enough initiative to make the program successful. 
Government might well confine their participation in proportion as 
industry accepts responsibility. 

We feel that the potato industry is entitled to a referendum on a 
program such as we have outlined. We know this much; Maine is 
ready to do her part. We have held meetings throughout the pro- 
ducing areas with an aggregate attendance of over 750 producers. 
There has been practically unanimous agreement with the funda- 
mental ideas we have advanced here. We wish to thank the com- 
mittee for their consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Edmunds, how would these quotas be fixed— 
on past production, you say, in each State? 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes, sir, on the basis—— 

The CuarrMan. Over a period of how long? 

Mr. Epmunps. There are two suggestions I have heard. One is to 
go back to the good years and attempt to establish a base there. 
Another one would be— 

The CuHarrMan. You mean the good years of high production? 

Mr. Epmunps.:The good years, the profitable years for the potato 
industry, on this theory—— 

The Crramrman. I find the good years from a profitable price stand- 
point are probably low- -production’, years. 

Mr. Epmunps. I am going back to the program days immediately . 
after the last war. There was a very good record kept at that time, 
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which would be very useful in trying to establish production controls 
on that basis. 

The Chairman. And each State would be allowed to produce so 
much potatoes ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. In order to effectuate that, however, all of the 
States who would be assigned a quota would be eligible to vote? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. It would require two-thirds of those voting under 
your plan to make the plan effective ? 

Mr. EpMunps. That is right, similar to the provision in the old so- 
called Lucas bill, I believe it is. 

The CrarrmMan. The same as we have for cotton and others, about 
the same principle—it may be a little different ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I say there is a divided feeling. Other people feel 
that acreage allotments for an area should be based on the acreage 
over the past tor 5 years. I think I may say that either system would 
be acce pti able to the State of Maine, although we might possibly pre 
fer the latter method. 

The Cnatrman. I was coming to that. As I understood you, you 

re proposing a bushelage ? 

Mr. Kpmunps. In concert with acreage control, using them both 
together. 

The CuarMan. What is the purpose of doing that? Why do you 
not do one or the other ? 

Mr. EpMuNps. You have my reasoning, Senator. The potato crop 
is very sensitive to weather conditions. You take in the State of 
Maine last year, we drew 310 bushels to the acre. This year we are 
growing 440 bushels to the acre. That is almost a 50 percent increase 
from one year to the next. 

The Cuatrman. What is the average production ? 

Mr. Epomunps. The actual production ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. The average—say for the past 5 years? 

Mr. Epmunps. In the ne ighborhood of 400 bushels to the acre—very 
close to it, sir. We had 2 poor crop years—the 2 poorest crop years 
for a number of years, but it might be slightly less, but not much less. 

The CuarrmMan. You would have in this program those who produce 
a few potatoes for the early markets, more or less used in the nature of 
tender vegetables—would you put those in there, too? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think that you should define what a commercial 
producer is by the size of his unit. Let us say less than 3 acres would 
less commercial. Above that it would be very desirable to have all 
areas included. 

The CramMman. That would be irrespective whether you could store 
the potatoes for the next vear or not ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. In some areas you grow potatoes this week and 
unless you eat them in 2 weeks they are likely to spoil. 

Mr. Epmunps. Each area very definitely affects the marketing of the 
adjoining area. 

The Cramman. I understand that. In the State of Maine and in 
the State of Idaho, you can dig your potatoes in the fall and you can 
preserve them until the next fi IT almost without their spoiling, except 
maybe to sprout. 
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Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. But in other areas that I know of you produce a 
potato, say, the latter part of May or earlier, and you cannot store 
that more than maybe 2 months. If you do, it is out. You are going 
to put that potato in the same category as the potato in Maine and in 
Idaho? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think that it should be. 

The Cuatrman. All right. I just wanted to get your ideas. How 
would you work the compe nsatory payments that you talk about ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. As I see it, as I understand it, what I mean when 
I say compensatory payments 

The Cuairman. That is what I would like for you to deseribe to us. 

Mr. Epmunvs. As to what I mean ? 

The Cuairman. Yes, how would you work it, in other words, you 
mentioned compensatory payment. That, to me, means some kind 
of payment coming from somewhere, to get to the farmer the difference 
between what he gets and what he ought to get. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Where would that come from? You said that 
you would assess the farmers so much. 

Mr. Epmunps. I said that the Maine industry is more than willing 
to enter into a joint— 

The CHatrMan. Let us talk about the country as a whole. If we 
dealt with the State of Maine only, we might solve your problem in 
10 minutes, but you have 48 States to deal with, and not all of them 
can plant lush potatoes as you do and as California does and as 
Louisiana did—-we do not produce so many now—how would you 
get the money—would it come from the Treasury, or would you want 
to assess somebody for it, or what ? 

Mr. EymunDs. That is one system that I have heard mentioned. 
It would be a Treasury check that would be the basis of this com 
pensatory payment. 

The Cuatrman. How would you fix the price at which potatoes 
would sell to give the farmer a fair return? 

Mr. Epmunps. We feel, I think, that the potatoes should achieve 
at least 90 percent of parity, especially since parity is considerably 
lower than parity was 5 or 6 years ago. 

The CuairmMan. Suppose that you established a formula whereby 
you would give this 90 percent of parity and you produce 400 bushels 
in some places and others they produce maybe 125 bushels. How 
would you adjust that? 

Mr. Eomunps. Well, parity is figured differently for each area, each 
State, for potatoes, which takes those factors into consideration. 

The CHarrmMan. You would have a different price then ? 

Mr. Epmunps, That is right. As I visualize it in Maine, parity, 
let us say, would be $3.50 a barrel. 

The CHarrman. To the farmer? 

Mr. Epmunps. To the farmer. 

The CratrmMan. On the farm? 

Mr. Epmunps. On the farm. I am speaking in terms of barrels, 
which we use in the State of Maine. It might be $5 a barrel in Florida. 
It is figured for each area, each month, and for each State. 

The Cuarrman. Depending upon the time that those potatoes come 
on the market ? 
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Mr. Epmunbs. That is right. I think the determination of parity 
alone would equate one area with another. ‘That is done by a formula 
that I believe Congress passed. 

The Cuarrman. What weight would you give to the freight rate 
and the distance in miles? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think that your freight rate, Senator, has to be 
solved within the industry. Let me put it t this w av: We have a freight 
rate against us in Aroostook County very definitely. 

The Cuamman. That is why I bring up the subject. In other 
ise from Vermont I imagine you could ship potatoes to New York 

- Boston cheaper than you could from the State of Maine? 

Mle: Epmunpbs. Parity figured on the farm would have to be used 
as the basis of determination. 

The CuairMan. You mean the area? 

Mr. Epmunps. The area or the State. 

The CHarman. The area or the State, all right. 

Let us go back to the matter of Chaney these funds and their pay- 
ment. How would you work that out? You would want that to 
come from the Treasury 

Mr. Eomunps. Of course it is hard for me to say. 

The CuatrmMan. Tell me how to do it. 

Mr. Epmunps. One way is for Congress to appropriate a certain 
amount of money to be used for purposes of maintaining a parity 
price, and the farmers, if they accepted this plan, would also have 
an equal responsibility to contribute to that amount of money. 

The CuairmMan. So it would be a joint venture? 

Mr. Epmunps. Right. 

The CoatrmMan. As I understand your plan, in any State wherein 
9) percent brought less than $3.50, as an example in Maine, and in 
another place $5.50, as in Florida, if those potatoes in Maine and 
potatoes in Florida sold for, let us say, in Maine instead of $3.50, 
they sell for $2.50, that would be $1 difference ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The CHarrman. You would want a program whereby you could 
sell, that is, the farmers could sell at $2.50 with the expectation of the 
Government providing the $1? 

Mr. Eomunps. If we had to sell at $2.50, that is right. 

The CuatrMan. I am assuming that. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The Ciaran. In Florida the potatoes sold for $3 instead of $5.50, 
vou would want the Government to put up $ $2 between that and $5.50? 
Mr. Epmunps. That is right. That is the w ay we understand it. 
The Cuatrman. You have heard of the so-called Brannan plan? 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Is it along that line? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think it is very similar to the Brannan plan. 

The Ciuatmman. You know how that plan was lambasted all over 
the place ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes, sir. And I also know it has been fairly suc- 
cessful in wool—a somewhat similar plan. 

The Cuarrman. It has not worked yet in wool, I was told this trip. 
We had quite a bit of hearing on that. The only difference between 
the wool and the potato proposal that you are making is this, and I 
want to say that I voted against the wool bill—no ifs and buts about it. 
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That is my position. There is a compensatory payment, but that 
amount in order to meet that payment comes from taxes that are 
collected, called tariffs, and that amount will be used to compensate 
the producer. In other words, since we do not produce all of the wool 
that we need in this country it was thought by the proponents of this 
bill that we ought to encourage the production of wool at a certain 
level, so that in case of war or an emergency we would at least have 
that much wool that we could depend upon. That was the purpose 
of that. You concede that situation does not prevail as to potatoes? 

Mr. Epmunpbs. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. Can you not also concede that since that is not the 
case, that this cost may be quite a drain on the Treasury ? 

Mr. Epaunps. No, sir, I cannot, for this reason: Our plan is based 
on strict production controls in terms of bushels that can be marketed 
and it is a very well-established fact that the State of Maine, for 
instance, can ordinarily market about 48 or 49 or 50 million bushels. 
There would be no responsibility on the part of the Government, 
except for that proportion of the crop that went to market for fresh 
use. There would be no responsibility for potatoes that were, let us 
say, not of sufficient quality to go to market and were not included 
in marketing quotas. 

The CHarrmMan. The amount of these compensatory payments that 
you speak of, would that amount be determined from a national aver- 

or on the regional and season basis? 

Sie Epmunps. I would say it would have to be on a regional average, 
because of the computation of parity on a regional basis. It has to be. 

The CHairman. That is why you would have a different price 
formula ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The CHatrMANn. For the various regions. How would you describe 
a region—what would you call Idaho and the Dakotas, would you 
put them in one? 

Mr. Epmunps. I would say that a region is an area that produced 
upwards of 7 or 8 million bushels of potatoes. Let us say, a surplus 
State, an area that became a surplus State rather than a deficiency 
State should be treated as an individual. Parity is figured for each 
of those States. 

The Cnatrman. Where would you put California? 

Mr. Epswrunps. I think that California would have to have parity 
figured for the State of California alone. 

The Cuatrman. Where would you put Oregon ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I would say the same thing. 

The Cuamman. That is, each State would have a different formula ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Where would you put Florida? 

Mr. Epwrunps. I would say the same thing for Florida. 

The CHatrmMan. You speak of regions. Can you name some States 
in which you could put them in the same region 4 i 

Mr. Epweunps. Yes, sir. I think that there might be penne 
in the other five New England States, if they wanted to be included 
as a region. They now operate under a feed marketing order as a 
region, whereas the State of Maine has an individual order. And I 
might say in New Mexico, Arizona, possibly Texas, that might be a 
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region and possibly Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama might be a 
region. 

The CHairman. You can almost count Louisiana out because we 
are out of it practically. 

Mr. Epmunps. I say the production in those areas is so limited that 
it would seem impractical to set up a separate program, but States 
that produce, let us say, upwards of 7 or 8 or 9 million bushels of 
potatoes, or in the case of 

The CHairmMan. You mentioned a while ago exempting 3-acre 
people ? 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. You would not want to put him in the picture at 
all, you would leave him out ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think it would be essential that you not reduce it 
below 3 acres, both from the administrative standpoint—there are 
something like seven or eight hundred thousand, 3-acre farmers. 

The Cuarrman. Irrespective of whether he grew potatoes before or 
after ? 

Mr. Epmunpbs. I think that he would be able to grow all the potatoes 
he wanted up to 3 acres. 

The Cuairman. No matter whether he grew potatoes or not? 

Mr. Epmunbs. That is right. 

The CuHairman. And you would have no control over his produc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. EKpmunps. That is right. 

The Cuairman. But he would get the benefit of this price—he would 
get the compensatory payment, also? 

Mr. Epmunps. He would not get the compensatory payment, either. 
He would be outside of it. He would get the benefit in this way, if 
production controls tended to hold the market at a level of a fair return 
to the grower, he would sell his potatoes, and get a fair return. 

The Cuatrman. Would it not be possible, if we had too many 3-acre 
boys to affect the market a good deal, because that happened in many 
other basic commodities, you know, by putting no limitation on pro- 
duction as to certain farmers with certain areas. They produced 
heavily, and that had the effect in many instances—I would not say of 
glutting the market, but producing just that little surplus between 2 
and 5 percent which caused a downward trend in the prices. 

Mr. Epmunpbs. Under a program today parity is considered lower 
than it was 7 or 8 years ago, so far as potatoes are concerned, and there 
would not be the attraction for that 3-acre grower to get into business. 

The Cuarman. But, you are assuming that the parity formula 
would remain as it is. We have had testimony to change it, 1t does 
not work any more. The price is too low. 

Mr. Epmunps. I did not know that there had been. 

The Cuarrman. The record is replete with that. We have to change 
that. Some want to go tothe old parity and revise that a little bit and 
do away with the modern parity, where you add a year and drop one. 
It is only in a few cases where that formula has provided what grow- 
ers of certain commodities think ought to remain there, but others are 
against it. It may be that some change will be made in that regard. 

Mr. Epmunps. I think it is also true, Senator, that the cies 
of potatoes over the past 30 years has shifted from around 3 million 
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country. And at the same time from two or three hundred thousand 
so-called commercial producers to around 30,000. 

The small producer, because potatoes have not been attractive 
enough, cannot afford to own the necessary potato machinery to culti- 
vate 3 acres of potatoes. I do not anticipate this would encourage a 
lot of 3-acre growers. 

The CuatrmMan. You would be surprised. Do you envision in your 
plan which, as I understand it, is now both bushelage and acreage— 
so many bushels, so many acres—to produce that bushel— 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose you produce a little more than that, what 
would you do with the surplus? 

Mr. Epmunps. If I could just go through my plan again. 

The CrHatrmMan. I mean, just let us be practical about it. How 
would it work? I am trying to get how it would work. You see, we 
have to draft a law in order to make it applicable to all parts of the 
country to meet your test. 

Mr. E DMUNDS. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us assume now that you have a quota of 350 
million bushels. Let us say the production is 400 million bushels. 
What would you do with the 50 million ? 

Mr. Epmunps. As I pointed out in my program, if farmers gen- 
erally lived within their acreage allotment, each farmer should prob- 
ably be eligible for a section 32 program, similar to what we have 
today at the discretion of the Department of Agriculture and at least 
then the cost of production, so there is no encouragement for a farmer 
to try to wreck a program. We feel that a program just would not 
work in potatoes, because of the varying yield from year to year unless 
you include both. 

The Cuarrman. I have other questions, but Senator Holland has 
some that he wants to ask. He is from Florida where they produce 
mighty nice potatoes. 

Mr. Epmunps. I have some very good friends in Florida. 

Senator Hottanp. I have been interested in your testimony, Mr. 
Kdmunds. You remember, of course, that when the support price 
fiasco in potatoes came to an end, that the Association of Potato Pro- 
ducers in Florida was very strongly instrumental in bringing about 
that end, that it took a very strong position—— 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp (continuing). Against continuance. I have had 
no evidence at all that they have changed their position upon that 
matter. Have you had any such evidence? 

Mr. Epmunps. Not that they have changed their position substan- 
tially. We have some good friends in Florida. I question whether 
they would support this program. At the same time, we are going to 
present this program as we have outlined here today to the } National 
Potato Council in Chicago next week, and representatives will be 
there from Florida. We hope we will get an endorsement of all of the 
things on this program. We know that it will not be unanimous, but 
we hope to get an endorsement. 

Senator Hornanp. Neither my State nor any other has the right 
to veto a national program of importance, but I do recall that-my 
people very strongly were against the other program under which, 
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as you will remember, they simply planted more hills of potatoes in 
the row. 

Mr. EpmuNps. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. And put the rows closer together, put on more 
fertilizer, and the net result was such that even though they had an 
acreage allotment figure, that was greatly reduced, the support pro- 
gram was reduced to 60 percent, as I recall, of parity, from 90 
percent 

Mr. Epomunpbs. At the industry’s request. 

Senator Hottanp. Yes; at the industry's request, yet still the indus- 
try’s production cost the Federal Government something like half a 
billion dollars—something like $500 million in such quie ck time that 
the whole Nation revolted against it. 

Mr. Epmunps. I believe that is right. That is the reason—the only 
reason Why we ask for both bushel and acreage controls, because you 
cannot control the production which determines the price of a crop 
of potatoes in the United States by acreage alone. At the same time, 
I question whether it would be in the good interest of the country 
to try to determine by the bushel quotas alone. 

What we ask is that you establish or that the Department establish, 
an acreage allotment for the Nation, let us say, of 1,200,000 acres, 
which conceivably might grow 450 million bushels of potatoes with 
ideal conditions, and that they go a step further and they say that 
whoever complies with his acreage controls broken down on an indi 
vidual basis will be eligible for his share of the national marketing 
quota, let us say, of 340 million bushels. 

We know that the fallacy of the old program was acreage control. 
That is, alone with nothing to cover the bushels. 

Senator Hottanp. You know, of course, there are two separate 
areas of potato production in California. Do you know what the 
attitude of those areas, or either of them, is toward this program ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think I can say very safely that the early potato 
areas in California would be opposed to it. 

Senator Hottanp. That is south California? 

Mr. Epmunbs. Primarily for the reason that they are now growing 

. lot of cotton and they were the one segment of the potato industry 
th: it was in favor of abandoning cross compliance. They wanted a 

chance to take their diverted acreage taken out of cotton and to put 
it into potatoes and other crops with nobody governing them. 

The late areas, up in Shafter and the northern part ‘of California 
I feel quite confident will endorse this program or a somewhat similai 
program to this, because they feel very much the same way we do. 
| have talked to them. 

Senator Hottanp. You know that the south California area and 
the Florida area, the other earlier areas, do not feel that there is a 
direct competition between their product and yours? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. In that they sell for a higher price or are of a 
different quality, cannot be held, are in a sense a de luxe item and not 
eaten generally as are the standard white potatoes, the firm ones, such 
as are produced by the State of Maine and other places. 

What justification would you feel there would be for including 
those early soft potatoes which are not strictly competitive, in a 
program which the producers would not approve and in which they 
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would be called upon to contribute to the carrying on of the program 
in areas that produce the hard potatoes? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think in the first place this program is fully as 
much in their interest as it is in ours, that they will get all of the 
benefits if not slightly more than the benefits that we will get under 
the program ; and in the second place the statements—and I have 
heard them before that they make—that their production does not 
influence our production or price or outlet is completely false and 
misleading, because this crop of potatoes sold in this country is on the 
basis of the actual crop report. That sets the tone of the price for the 
entire season and they contribute to it whether it is 20 million or 30 
million bushels, the same as we do, and they are coming into our 
markets with those potatoes and displacing ours. 

Senator HoLttanp. One more question, insofar as the wool situation 
is concerned, do you really think there is any fair comparison between 
wool, which is 1 of our 2 great deficit crops, the other being sugar, 
and the perishable surplus crops of which Irish potatoes is one of the 
principal examples? Do you think there is any real basis for com- 
parison between the two? 

Mr. Epmunps. I was not attempting to compare the two crops in 
any sense. I was attempting to illustrate that compensatory pay- 
ments were being used in one crop, and as far as we know from what 
we read it has been fairly successful. 

Senator Hotnanp. The objectives are completely different. In the 
case of wool I am sure the objective is to increase our own inde- 
pendence of others of the world by enlarging our production of a 
strategically necessary farm commodity beyond the 30 or 40 percent 
of that commodity used in this country which is about the maximum 
we have produced. 

It seems to me when you have an objective in wool to increase, and 
when your objective in Irish potatoes is to diminish the surplus, the 
complete difference of the programs is so clear that the mere fact that 
the compensatory payment has been used and is working in one case 
to increase, might even be an argument against using that kind of 
program when the objetive in potatoes is to decrease or diminish the 
crop. Do you not think that is sound reasoning ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think that your reasoning is sound. I still feel 
that compensatory payments preserve a certain amount of initiative 
to me as an individual to tr y to do the very best job that I can possibly 
do from a cost basis and marketing basis, and because I will be re- 
warded. The old program did not include that. 

Senator Hotianp. The compensatory payments for wool is designed 
to increase production. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. And is increasing it. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. And yet you would use that same sort of pro- 
gram on a commodity where you are attempting to decrease produc- 
tion. Do you think that would be a logical adaptation of that 
program ? 

Mr. Epmunps. The way you put it, Senator, I cannot answer your 

argument effectively, but I still feel that the compensatory payment 
system—I cannot answer that one argument—lI still feel it has a 
tremendous amount of value in so far as the potato industry is con- 
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cerned, because you are going to tie the gross national production to 
what the country can actu: ally market with strict production controls. 
Theoretically, you should have 100 percent of parity by doing that. 
I know that you will not, but if you tie it close enough to potatoes, 
which are so sensitive to figures, you cannot adjust it closely enough, 
so that I think that you would find compensatory payments would 
never be a burden on the Government or the industry to maintain 
them. 

Senator Hottanp. There are two things in your statement I find 
such that I can completely approve of them. I want to develop them 
a little, if I may. 

You spoke of the steps that your people have taken to meet their own 
problems. 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Houttanp. One of those steps is the adoption of the sepa- 
rate marketing agreement under Federal law applicable to Maine 
potatoes; is that right ? 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. The other is the levying of an advertising and 
research tax upon your own production. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. What does that amount to annually ? 

Mr. Epmunps. It raises up until this past year—it used to raise 

pproximately $150,000 to $160,000—we have doubled it; it raised 
approxim: itely $800,000 to $325,000. I think I could make a statement 
that the industry itself would go farther in doubling it. 

Our problem has been with our legislative to a certain extent, that 
they do not know whether we would be r ight in doing it. 

Senator HoLLtanp. I] commend the position of your industry on that. 
| four experience in the citrus field has been of any advantage to others, 
we are spending approximately $6 million a year derived from a tax 
on our production per box. We find it to be very effective. It is spent 
largely on advertising, but also on research and transportation prob- 
lems and the like. I commend you for what you have done. 

Ilave you not gone further and have a compulsory grading 
program ¢ 

Mr. Epwunps. We have a very strict marketing order that we 
adopted. We have a grade-labeling law in the St: ite of Maine. We 
- i” had it approxim: ately for 20 years, which says that no package 

Maine potatoes can be shipped unless the contents of the bag be 
a ‘ified on the outside. Under our marketing order we establish 
regulations in terms of grade and sizes. This year a 214-inch mini- 
mum and 4-inch maximum, U.S. No. 1 generally fairly clean, by far 
the strictest in the country. None can be shipped without submitting 
those specifications for the table trade. And the others, the seed 
epecifications, for certified seed, are different in terms of size only. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you not also have a compulsory package law ? 

Mr. Epaunps. In what way do you mean? All potatoes that are 
shipped out of the State of Maine are shipped in packages, no bulk. 

Senator Hottanp. They have to be shipped in packages? 

Mr. EpmuNpbs. Under our marketing order you cannot ad other- 
wise. We established the packages that you can use, 10’s or 25’s or 
50’s or 100-pound bags, but we have prohibited bulk ieciate 

Senator Hortanp. I commend you for all of those things. 
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The next thing | commend you for is the stand on the eross-com- 
pliance program. Do you not think that if there is really an effective 
cross-comphance program, properly enforced, that with the self-help 
program which you have adopted in the State of Maine it would 
largely solve your problem ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. I think it would go a long ways toward it. I think 
it would be a big help. 

At the same time, I question if the potato industry in areas such 
as the State of Maine where we are extremely efficient so far as pro- 
duction is concerned, but we are a long ways from the market, can 
ever compete on a profitable basis with certain areas that surround 
the markets that we ship to that have, let us say, $1.50 a barrel 
advantage on us in terms of freight alone, that it is quite difficult 
to surmount that. 

Senator Hottanp. You are not going to be able to change by leg 
islation the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Epmunps. No, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Or the laws of economic advantage by reason 
of the location of production, are you? 

Mr. EpmunDs. We feel if you restrict production, production con- 
trol as we have indicated here, we can at least hold our own and that 
the interests of the country will be served, because you are just going 
to build production up to what the country can use and not try to 
go further as the old program did. 

Senator Hottanp. | was interested in your comment on cross com- 
pliance, because I have always been insistent upon that principle 
although [ have not always prevailed, as you know, in the Congress. 
[t seems to me that strict compliance, coupled with these other meas- 
ures which you have taken, which might easily be enlarged, is probably 
your soundest answer, rather than to try to follow an industry which 
is not the same all over the country. And you have just said the 
nearness to the large markets of some producers is such as to give 
them a great advantage over you. 

Mr. Epmunps. | might say this, going back to cross-compliance, 
with what this industry can do to help itself, will certainly be a 
tremendous advantage. Whether we can achieve an economy that is 
iS prosperous as some other segments of agriculture or of industry 
I would question, but it would be a tremendous advantage to us. 
There is no question about that. 

Senator Hottanp. You do have a tremendous advantage over many 
areas in the bushelage that you can produce per acre. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is right. 

Senator Hotnanp. In other words, each area has its own advant- 
ages ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes. 

Senator Ho_tanp. But you produce a very fine potato and more 
of them per acre. 

Mr. Epmunps. I will agree with you. 

Senator Honianp. So with strict cross- compliance, and your doing 
everything that you can for yourself, do you not think that you can 
come back to relative prosperity ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I would say, Senator, I would like to see controls 
on agriculture of any kind or on industry, I mean, a completely free 
economy. I would say that we could proceed with a completely free 
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economy and compete with anybody. We are to a certain limit com- 
peting against an economy that is operating under a certain amount 
of Government guaranty and it puts us in a little bit of a difficult 
position. I mean, we are forced to compete with them, not directly, 
but if I buy a tractor it is made by somebody in Milwaukee who re- 
ceived a fair minimum wage plus to build that tractor, and if I buy 
power, and we have to buy a lot of power in our industry for loading 
potatoes, the fellow I buy it from is protected insofar as he can set 
rates to guarantee him a profit, and if I ship my potatoes, the rail- 
road is protected, and if I call upon the telephone, the telephone com- 
pany is protected. 

Senator HoLtianp. Does not the dairy industry, which seems to be 
very happy in this area, have all of those added costs that you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes, sir. 


Senator TLontaAnp. Does not the lawyer and the doctor and all « 
the other people whose income has not necessarily gone up ike: 
tionately at all, have those same problems? 

Mr. Epmunps. To a certain extent, yes, sir. 

“enator HotLanp. But you think that the potato industry, in spite 
of the fiasco through which we went, should be protected against those 
rai-es in the way that you have suggested ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I think it would be desirable. 

Senator ArkeN. In the interest of hearing as many witnesses as pos- 
sible, I will forgo any questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 


Mr. Epmunps. I would like to submit an additional bit of testimony 
submitted by Mr. Hussey. 


The CnatrMan. Allright. It will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 


(The prepared statement of Frank W. Hussey, executive vice presi- 
dle a. Potato Industry Council of Maine, Presque Isle, Maine, is as 
follows :) 


I. INITIAL ESTABLISHMENT CONCEPT 


Program principle No. 7: “Initial establishment concept,” should either be 
eliminated altogether or modified to permit the continued use of minerals to the 
extent needed on farms in this area, for the following reasons: 

(1) The use of minerals is a must in our scheme of farming if we are to es- 
tablish and maintain sod on our grassland farms. 

(2) By maintaining these established grassland areas in good condition the 
need for some permanent-type practices, and the patching up of damaged land 
later, is eliminated. 

(3) It is not safe to assume that even a majority of farmers will maintain 
what has been accomplished during the past 18 years when confronted with the 
unsatisfactory economic conditions outlined below. 

(4) Farmers in this area have been unusually hard hit by falling prices and 
increased operation costs, and are not financially able to carry out and maintain 
recurring practices to the extent needed. 

(5) The selection of practices needed on the farm, and the fields where they 
are to be applied, should be left to the farmer, because no farmer will spend his 
own money (50 percent of cost of a practice) for carrying out practices not 
needed on his farm. 

(6) The recordkeeping and certifications required in connection with the 
“initial establishment concept” has proven to be a very heavy, expensive burden, 
not only from an administrative standpoint but for farmers as well. Farmers 
are thoroughly fed up and disgusted with the initial concept idea. They want 
a simple, usable program that fits the farming needs of this area. 
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II. TOPDRESSING AND THE IMPORTANCE AND NEED FOR CONTINUED USE OF LIME 
FERTILIZER 


AND 


(1) In this area, where much of our land is in vegetative cover and does not 
need frequent reseeding, farmers need help in maintaining this cover through the 
use of minerals. The only practical way this can be done is by applying lime and 
fertilizer as topdressing to established hay and pastureland. y Without cost-shar- 
ing assistance, farmers cannot finance the cost of carrying out these practices in 
the volume needed. 1 

(2) The ACP program is more than an aid to agriculture alone; it is a national 
program of conservation to build up and maintain soil fertility and keep soil- 
fertility reserves on hand for future needs. For this reason, city folks as well 
- a. people, recognize that farmers need financial help in building this soil 

aANK, F 

(3) Large amounts of public funds have already been spent in an effort to 
maintain and increase these fertility reserves through the use of materials, and 
it would seem very unwise not to protect this investment by continued use of 
these minerals. s 

(4) Liming to the extent needed is a must, if other mineral elements are to be 
used effectively. Cua 

(5) All agencies, including the college of agriculture, experiment station 
extension service, and the Soil Conservation Service, recognize the need for and 
are strongly behind the use of lime. Because of its importance in developing 
and maintaining a permanent type of agriculture in this area, we believe that 
assistance for this practice should be gaged by the need on the farm rather than 
by saying that we will help only once and then won’t help again. 

(6) Conservation needs estimates indicate that more than 400,000 tons of lime 
are needed annually in Maine for maintenance alone. However, in spite of the 
great need for lime in Maine, the tonnage used annually is dropping. 

For example, in 1947, our peak year, approximately 100,000 tons were used in 
the State, while in 1954 the total tonnage used was only 43,000. The above figures 
closely parallel the drop in tonnage for the country as a whole—where in 1947 
about 30 million tons were used, and in 1953 only about 20 million tons were 
applied. Since lime is basic to the efficient use of all fertilizers, restrictions on 
its use should be eliminated. 

(7) We are in agreement with the principle that assistance for limestone and 
minerals, as well as all other ACP practices, should be given only to the extent 
needed on a particular farm, and that county committees should constantly be 
on the alert to see that these minerals go only where needed and in amounts 
sufficient to do the job. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE PRESENT PoLiIcy oF APPOINTING STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEEMEN 


I. PERIOD OF SERVICE 


Present regulations require that 1 of the 3 former members of the State com- 
mittee be replaced each year. In our opinion, this is not a sound policy, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Three years is too short a time for a new man to become thoroughly famil- 
iar with all phases of the many programs administered by the State committee. 

(2) Under the present policy, with only 2 years’ experience on the committee, 
one of the members must then take over as chairman. 

(3) State ASC committees are not only admiinstrative bodies—they are also 
policymaking committees—and, as such, must reach decisions that are sound. 
This cannot be accomplished if the determination of policy and administration 
is left to men who themselves have not had sufficient time to develop a clear un- 
derstanding of the many regulations, instructions, and details of all programs. 

(4) We favor and subscribe wholeheartedly to a rotational system for State 
ASC committees. However, we do not agree with the 3-year plan now in effect. 
We favor and recommend a rotation plan which makes possible the continuation 
of farmer members on a 6-year basis. Because of changes that are bound to 
occur due to death, changing occupations, and other factors that interfere with 
continuous service, not anticipated at the time of appointment, a 6-year term is 
none too long. 

The CuarrMaAn. Our next witness is Frank W. Roberts. Give us 
your name in full, and your occupation. Are you speaking for any 
other witnesses that may be on this list? 


64440—56—pt. 75 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK W. ROBERTS, SECRETARY, CONNECTICUT 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Chairman and members, no, I think I am the 
only one. Iam speaking for the vegetable industry. However, I had a 
statement that I would like to make myself. The one I am "reading 
now is for Mr. Lee Aldo, who is the president of the Connecticut 
Vegetable Growers’ Associ ation, who was unable to come today. 

The Cuaiman. We will just put it in the record. Do you differ 
from it in any manner ? 

Mr. Rozerts. I am secretary of that organization. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a farmer? 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes; I am. 

The Cuatrrman. We will place his statement in the record at this 
point, and you may proceed with your own statement. 

Mr. Roserts. All right. Mine is going to be completely different 
than his. It is a statement of my own in relation to vegetable price 
supports. 

The Catrman. Yes. All right. Is this your 1-page statement? 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes. 

I will be speaking now for Mr, Aldo, He has written this: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Lee Aldo. I am 
president of the Connecticut Vegetable Growers Association. 

Early in the 1955 Connecticut vegetable growing season our growers were 
met with low prices for their vegetables as a result of delayed marketing by 
States south of us. Later we had a prolonged dry spell—the longest on record— 
which was so severe it caused the loss of many crops. In August the rains 
and floods came. Some of our growers had their crops completely wiped out. 
No Connecticut vegetable growers escaped loss from the long period of excessive 
rainy weather. 

Gentlemen, in spite of the above, we Connecticut vegetable growers are opposed 
to public subsidies and Government price supports for the production of 
vegetables. Because they decrease efficiency of production, increase cost to the 
consumer, and in the end involve Government regulation and artificial controls 
of production itself. We urge all other segments of agriculture to embrace the 
principle as rapidly as possible and thus avoid the otherwise ultimate socializa- 
tion of agriculture. We believe that high mandatory supports encourage over- 
production, inefficient_farming, and lower prices for our agricultural products. 

We have a keen desire that your committee should know that all acreage 
removed from production of supported crops be planted or devoted to soilbuilding 
crops for nonharvested, nongrazing, soil-conserving purposes only, and that such 
compliance be made a condition of eligibility for any price support or subsidy 
payment. Legislation is required to define and accomplish this purpose, in the 


interest of avoiding overproduction from crop to crop and particularly to those 
crops whose producers request no supports by public moneys. 


We urge Congress that we must have a continued favorable ICC ruling regard- 
ing motor hauling of agricultural commodities. Fuels for nonhighway uses should 
not be taxed to support other facilities. 

That is the end of his statement. 

The Cuarman, Allright. Now what is yours? Do you agree with 
what he states ? 

Mr. Roserts. I do. 

The Cuamrman. Have you got something different ? 
Mr. Rorerrs. Mine is just in regard to flexible price supports. 
The Cuatrman. As affecting vegetables? 

Mr. Roserts. This is Just 1 page here. 

My name is Frank W. Roberts. I am a vegetable grower and live 
on Maple Shade Road in Middletown, Conn. For over 30 years I have 
grown and marketed over 25 acres of vegetables per year. Much of 
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this time I have been active in such organizations as the Farm Bureau, 
Grange, Connecticut Conference on Farm Organizations, and the 
Connecticut Vegetable Growers Association. 

Experience in observing price supports as they work on vegetables 
in Connecticut has led me to believe they can serve no good purpose, 
However, I wish to concede that there is a place for them in the so- 
called basic crops. A basic crop grower cannot, of himself, do any- 
thing to influence the market during a depressed price period. 

We all know the results of a high price-support program. Huge 
surpluses pile up, costing millions of dollars for storage space. These 
surpluses are a constant threat to market prices and make congressional 
appropriations a must. Farmers in my State are paying through 
the nose for this program. For that matter, every citizen is paying 
smartly for a program that isn’t solving the problem. It is not al- 
together the amount of money one acquires through profit, salary, or 
wages, but what that money will buy in the market place that counts. 

There is one plan, though started, that hasn’t been given sufficient 
time to show results. That plan is the flexible price-support plan; ¢ 
plan in which the law of supply and demand can be allowed to work 
toa certain degree. It has a minimum price for the protection of the 
farmer, will automatically help to reduce surpluses, and be fairer to 
all producers and to the consumer. 

For years farmers through their farm organizations have been 
asking for flexible price support. Gentlemen, what I am trying to say 
to you is this: I think the time has come for people representing us 
in Congress to take a courageous, statesmanlike, bipartisan approach 
to the price-support idea. 

The Cnarmman. All right. Let me ask you this: Are you familiar 
with the flexible price supports as applied to the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Not so well, no. I think I have a general idea. 

The Cuamrman. The last time 90 percent price support was applied 
to the dairy industry was in 1953, put on by Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. As a condition to retaining it, he asked that the 
dairy people try to help themselves, but it turned out that many of 
them still continued to produce under the support prices for Uncle 
Sam. Well, now, the next year, 1954, we had the flexible price sup- 
ports. You say that low prices would mean less production, and that 
less production would mean better prices. That is the sum of your 
argument, is it not? 

Mr. Roserts. I think through price supports we are trying to carry 
through an idea which would cause a reduction. 

The Cuatrman. All right. I want to bring out that is the only 
one in which the price is flexed under the law. You say that by the 
application of the flexible price support that would have a tendency 
of reducing production, so that production would come more in line 
with consumption ? 

Mr. Roserts. Of course, I was relating it to the basic crops. 

The CHarrmMan. That is what I say. 

Mr. Roperts. To grain, et cetera. 

The Cuamrman. Of course, that has not applied to it yet. It will 
soon take effect. In 1954 we had the flexible price support on dairy 
products—the production increased from the previous year by over 
2 billion pounds of milk and today with flexible price support pro- 
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gram on milk production increase is going to be in excess of 3 billion 
pounds of milk. What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Roserts. It has just got me stumped there. 

The Cuarrman. That is what hi appened. In other words, with the 
flexible price support on dairy products we have the greatest pro- 
duction in history. 

Mr. Roperts. Here I was referring to the huge surpluses of grain, 
et cetera. 

The Caiman. You have been speaking otherwise. I just thought 
that I would put this in the record since you have raised the issue, 
about tremendous losses. 

I have before me here the commodity stabilization service, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, analysis of programs, and their results 
from October 7, 1933, through June 30, 1955. That is a period of al- 
most 22 years. Let us go down to the basics. The tremendous costs 
that you are talking about. 

Do you know how much the losses during that entire period were, 


that is, from October 17, 1933, through June 30, 1955, on the basics, 
all basics ? 


Mr. Rosertrs. I would not know exactly. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you know how much it amounts to? I am 
here to tell you. It amounts to $392,648,091. That is from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Let us go down the list a little bit. In the case of cotton, you have 
heard about the tremendous losses that are going to be sustained, 
probably, and so are led to believe that some have been sustained. 
Well, the program on cotton shows a profit to the Government of 
$967,243, 7! 97. The loss of peanuts has been $118,111,000. On rice, 
another ae the profit has been $9,315,536. On tobacco the 
profit has ‘been, although small, $187,844, and on wheat to date the loss 
has been $294,194,673. And that is for a period of 22 years since the 
support program “has been on. 

In regard to dairy products, the entire losses amount to about $704 
million over the same period. This report shows that the entire net 
loss, excluding wartime consumer subsidy costs, according to the 
Commodity C redit Cor poration, the entire loss for 22 years on all of 
the programs, including almost half a billion dollars for potatoes, has 
been $2,176, 646 5000. That i is the record. 

I just thought that I would put that in, in the light of your state- 
ment of the tremendous losses on this and that. It isa great pity that 
we do not have also in this record the amount of about $50 billion that 
the Government spent in order to reconvert industry from war to 
peace. [Applause. | 

You know of that, do you not? We have had some enpETetiane 
during these hearings that since the patriotic farmers of this N vation 
have responded to a Government to produce all of this food that in 
order to reconvert from normal production, to try to get the produc- 
tion in line with consumption, that the Government might do some- 
thing to reduce that plant, set aside some of these acres that have been 
suggested here this morning and give them reasonable compensation, 
that is, to the farmer for setting them aside. What do you think of 
a program of that kind? We did it for industry, why should we not 
try to do it for the farmers? Iam just asking you now, why should 
we not try to do it for the most important segment of our economy ! 
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In other words, if the farmers of this Nation did not produce, you 
would not have any nation or any industry. Is that not true? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Do you not think it is incumbent upon us to find 
some way by which we can put the farmer on his feet, even though it 
does take a little bit of this expense that you speak of? I would hesi- 
tate to say what the consumers of this country would have had to pay 
if we had not had the surplus in the past war. They would have been 
the ones to pay, is that not true? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hottanp. You think that the flexible price support pro- 
gram if allowed to continue for a reasonable period of time as to the 
storable basics will show a reduction in the production of surpluses 
and the bringing of production into line with the demand, for the 
reason that you feel that the farmers are intelligent, aggressive, and 
that when they see that they can no longer produce to sell to Uncle 
Sam that they will, as a group, move toward reducing production to 
what there is a sale for? 

Mr. Roserts. I do. I think until you do something to force the 
bringing down of this surplus which is always hanging over as a threat 
to the price and the market, that you will not sell the farmer. 

Senator Hotianp. You did not find that the Irish potato industry, 
for instance, went crazy and began to produce more when the price 
support program was cut off for that industry and the great losses to 
the Government were stopped, but instead they began to reduce pro- 
duction to meet the actual need of the market. You found that, did 
you not? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Senator Hotnanp. You know, of course, that up until the war, that 
is, World War II, there had been no high rigid price supports for 
basics or anything else, and that the best peace-time program enacted 
up to that time, or the largest in terms of support, was the 1938 law 
under which the supports as to the storable basics only were fixed at 
some 50 to 75 percent of parity and were on a flexible, rather than a 
rigid basis—you know that, do you not ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. That was the most generous enactment in this 
field of the Roosevelt administration, which was known for its friend- 
liness to the farm groups of the Nation. That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. And that the 90 percent rigid program applied 
to basics, and then extended, unfortunately, to other nonstorable items 
was wholly a war effort designed to produce vastly more than had been 
needed or used in time of peace and that it was successful in that 
objective ? 

Mr. Roserts. I realize that, too. 

Senator Hotzanp. Do you not feel that a program based on that 
objective and succeeding in it would continue to have the same result 
when continued into years of peace and has it not had the same 
result ? 

Mr. Roperts. It has. 
Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. 
The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 
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Our next witness is Mrs. Mary B. Branon. 
Give us your name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY B. BRANON, STATE RURAL LIFE 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, FAIR- 
FIELD, VT. 


Mrs. Branon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Mrs. Mary B. Branon, Fairfield, Vt., State rural life chairman 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, and the wife of a dairy 
farmer. 

The Cawarrman. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Branon. A national farm leader has said “Washington and 
Wall Street, as well as industry and labor—in fact, most major 
groups—have their eye on rural America.” They have been feeling 
the heavy recession that is peculiar to the families who live by and 
on the land. Those who think about it with a deep sense of justice 
feel—and rightly so—that it is grossly unfair that those who produce 
food and fiber receive income far below those in other walks of life. 

Rural Vermont is no different. Inthe midst of the greatest national 
prosperity this country has ever known, farmers are suffering very 
severe hardships. 

Despite the efforts of some to try to apply a psychological antidote 
to the farmers’ plight by such expressions as “The farmer is not 
bad off.” “Farmers are going to be better of, hard work and efficiency 
will triumph in the long run,” our Vermont farmers are at the bottom 
of the economic ladder. 

Let us look at dairying, one of our major agricultural operations. 
The labor situation requires mechanized farming. The quality re- 
quirements necessitate mechanized methods. All modern supplies 
and equipment are costly. The family size farm of, say 30 cows, has 
long been considered the ideal social and economic unit, but with 
conditions as they are it is fast passing out of the picture. On units 
of 40 cows or over the farmer in addition to being a good manager 
must be a rugged-individual able to stand long days ‘of hard work 
to make income meet actual cost of operation without wages for 
management. He cannot enjoy any of the favorable working condi- 
tions or standard of living enjoyed by most segments of soc iety. If 
these conditions continue it means the survival of the fittest. “Many 
will be forced out. When enough are eliminated, those remaining 
can produce profitably but the cost to all consumers will be greatly 
increased. 

Here is a concrete example: Two and a half years ago a young 
couple purchased a 40-cow farm. The purchase price was three times 
what the owner paid in 1914. Subsequently and of necessity they 
purchased tractor, plows, harrows, and a baler. He has made use 
of all the good farming practices and helps offered by the Extension 
Service, such as pasture improvement, farm pond, sugar bush im- 
provement. He belongs toa DHIA. That he is not ‘ated as below 
the average farmer is evidenced by the fact that he was chosen as 
one of the official milk tasters in the current campaign for improved 
milk flavor. 

By putting in a minimum of 15 hours a day and doing without 
many so-called necessities in other fields of endeavor—they do not 
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have a car—he is barely able to meet his obligations without having 
to contend with crop failure or some similar disaster. That question is: 
How long can they and similarly situated young couples, and there 
are many here in Vermont, continue this hard work and sacrifice for 
the privilege of living in the country? 

Both of “these young people have a college degree and could well 
transfer to other fields where income would be better. Is it just and 
right that they be forced to forego their privilege and desire to live 
and to bring up their children in a rural environment where they 
would enjoy all the natural advantages and fullness of life that is con- 
sonant with rural living, for purely economic reasons ? 

We need people of this caliber to live on our Vermont farms. Young 
farmers are the lifeblood of the future of Vermont agriculture and 
an enrichment to the rural life of the State and Nation. 

Vermont agriculture ought to be made as attractive moneywise 
as it is in every other respect. 

In citing this example of the straits young farmers are in, I do not 
mean to give the impression that their problem is the only one. They 
are the ones who will be forced out first. Older farmers who have 
acquired economic independence in some prosperous years of the past 
can hold on a little longer, but their dream, of an independent old age 
is becoming less and less realistic as they are forced to use capital to 
cover the cost of operation. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Branon, would you mind an interruption at 
that point? 

Mrs. Branon. I would welcome it. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a plan to bring about what you think 
ought to be done in your State? 

Mrs. Branon. Not a specific plan, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we are looking for. 

Mrs. Branon. I was of the opinion that you wanted to know 
some of our problems. 

The CHatrman. Yes, I want to know them, but what the com- 
mittee would like to have is some suggestion as to what you think 
ought to be done in order to remedy the situation of which you 
complain. Proceed. We might be able to gather it. 

Mrs. Branon. I have spent most of my time in the kitchen and I 
really would not feel ae to propose a plan. 

The Carman. Yes; as I said at the beginning of these hearings, 
we are entirely familiar with it, that is, the problems. What we are 
looking for is a solution, a method to alleviate the problem. 

Mrs. Branon. Yes, I know that. These are serious problems affect- 
ing our Vermont agriculture. We feel there would be a solution. 
We know Washington cannot work miracles. We do not expect that, 
but we know that other segments of our economic structure enjoy 
the aid of some devices and props. Why should the farmer be forced 
to go it alone? 

We ask you honorable gentlemen of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee to give this serious consideration. 

The CuHatrman. We certainly are doing that. I think it is most 
important. That is why I am here. I would enjoy being with my five 
grandchildren more, but I thought that in Vermont, Maine, New 
Hampshire—which is, shall I say, the cradle of our civilization, in 
other words, part of the area of the Thirteen Original States here—we 
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thought that they would have some brandnew ideas to give us. That 
is why we came up here. ' 

Mrs. Branon. We appreciate that . 

The CuarrMan. I still am hopeful to get an answer. I am not dis- 
couraged. 

Mrs. Branon. We certainly appreciate your coming, sir. 

The organization which I represent, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Council League, Rural Life Conference, is also deeply concerned 
over the problems of the underprivileged rural people of our country, 
an entirely different group than I have mentioned before. We 
strongly urge that serious study be given these problems and their solu- 
tions. We recommend that local, regional, and Federal programs 
be developed so that these people may “have a reasonable opportunity 
to improve their standard of living and to increase their contribution 
to the Nation’s welfare. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Branon. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Our next witness is Frances G. Gerisch. We have 
another lady here. Would you give us your name in full, please, 
and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCES G. GERISCH, ASHFIELD, MASS. 


Mrs. Geriscu. Mrs. Frances G. Gerisch, Ashfield, Mass. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are dairy farmers having 135 
acres and a small herd of 40 head of purebred Jersey cows. We have 
three children, our son is now in the Marines. I give you this data 
so you understand we come in the category of operating a family farm. 

As you know, we dairy farmers are in the farm price squeeze along 
with all segments of agriculture. Many surpluses are using tax dol- 
lars for storage af the six so-called basic commodities. About 25 per- 
cent of the farmers are producers of the 6 basic commodities, while 
the other 75 percent are directly or indirectly affected by the rigid 
price supports. 

For the past 20 years or more, we have been saddled with rigid price 
supports. Let’s take a look at the results. 

1. While this guaranteed a price to the producer of any or all the 
basic commodities it deprived the farmer of his right to plant what 
he wished where he wanted to plant his crop. 

. It priced the United States out of the foreign market. 

3. It created a greater surplus each year of grains of inferior quality 
and robbed the farmer of the incentive to produce the hard grains of 
good quality because price supports were the same regardless of 
quality. 

4. It failed to curtail acreage. Prior to rigid price supports, cot- 
ton was raised mostly in the South, east of the Mississippi. Now it 
is being raised clear across the South to California. The same with 
wheat. Wheat is being grown as far south as Arizona, which was 
unheard of before rigid price supports, to put us in the category of 
7 ating a family farm. 

We farmers in the Northeast have seen our grain for cattle go 


up fr om $1.80 per hundred when we started farming some 20 years ago 
to $5 per hundred. 
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Thus rigid price supports have proven they are not the answer to 
the farmers’ problem. However, we are in this mess and it has been 
building up for 20 years. We can’t expect that we can just cut out 
price supports entirely; but by having a flexible price support and 
making it less attractive to the favored 25 percent, I feel we will 
come out of this mess. 

Flexible price supports has not had a chance to prove itself. It has 
only been in force since July and already we have found dairy feed 
$8 per ton less than a year ago. 

There definitely must be more teeth in the use of acreage taken out 
of production through price support. The 75 percent of the farmers 
not producing one or more of the six basic commodities certainly 
should not be jeopardized by the diverted acres. 

These diver ‘ted acres should be nonproductive. There should be no 
harvest from them and no cattle fed on them. A cover crop planted 
to preserve the land but not harvested. 

In short, any farmer who agrees to accept price support under the 
terms of reduced acreage should not have their cake and eat it too 
by pa this acreage into another farm-income crop. 

do not favor farmers being paid not to produce. This, too, was 
tr ied 20 years ago without permanent results. It’s just not a healthy 
situation. It doesn’t build a strong farm economy. Rather edu- 

cates “This world owes me a living.” Labor certainly is doing a 
bi ang-up job along these lines right now—let’s keep farmers the rugged 
individualists we » pride ourselves in being. 

There are too many pitfalls in such a proposition—the temptation is 
too great. There will be he who never intended planting the acreage 
cashing in—the gentleman farmer who can see a way of collecting 
and he didn’t need help in the first place. 

To sum up—in my opinion and I am sure it is the opinion of many 
farmers in the Northeast—we should give flexible price supports a 
chance to prove to us farmers what the results will be. That a soil 

bank program be created. That greater efforts be made to increase 
our foreign markets for agricultural products. That quality prod- 
ucts be given recognition in a more favorable program for acreage 
and price. 

The Cyatrman. We have some quality products in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, too. 

Mrs. Geriscn. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

You mentioned the soil bank. Have you given any thought as to 
how it should be handled ? 

Mrs. Geriscu. I have given it thought. 

The Cuamman. Would you apply ‘that to the diverted acres or to 
a certain percentage of all cultivated lands? 

Mrs. Geriscu. I do not feel that I am in a position in an overall 
picture to mention that, so far as the entire United States is concerned, 
but certainly through survey and the like I should think that a great 
deal of consideration and thought would be given as to whether these 
diverted acres be a certain percentage of the farm, if that will do the 
trick, or the allotment on flexible price supports, the amount taken out 
of acreage by flexible price supports be put into diverted acres or be 
put into a soil bank, rather, whichever would acc ‘omplish what we are 
looking for, which is reduced production. 
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The Cuatrman. That is the proposal, of course, of many of the 
witnesses which we have heard in these hearings. 

Would your plan envision the payment of a compensation to the 
farmer for keeping his acreage out of production ? 

Mrs. Geriscu. I do not see that. 

The Emo You do not see that ? 

Mrs. Geriscu. I am sorry. 

The Cuatrman. I just want to get your idea. How would you force 
him to do it—do you not think that he ought to have a little incentive 
to be able to do that? 

Mrs. Gertscu. I should think if he is on the flexible price support 
that that would be his contribution toward it for the guaranteed 
prices for what he raises. 

The CHatrman. We have had a lot of witnesses testify that the 
lower the price the more the farm produces in order to make both 
ends meet. We have had any number of witnesses testify that the 
lower the price the more they want to expand and produce, so as to 
make both ends meet. For instance, we heard some witnesses in the 
West that used the diverted acres of wheat to plant sorghums and to 
plant barley. That was in competition with farmers who made a liv- 
ing out of planting barley for chickenfeed and poultry feed and for 
cattle and other uses. 

Mrs. Greriscu. Did they come under the allotment that the Gov- 
ernment allowed for price support ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; they were allotted a limited number of acres 
for wheat and diverted. 

Mrs. Gertscu. They should not be permitted to do so. 

The Cuatrman. I know, that is the cross-compliance. That is one 
thing that we will have to deal with in trying to arrive at a solution 
to the problem. As I stated last night, it may be that unless we can 
get a formula to meet this cross- compliance e proposition of not being 
permitted, in other words, a wheatgrower, from using his diverted 
acres to plant a commodity that compete with one alre ady in trouble, 
that may mean the difference between whether we will get a law or not. 

Mrs. Geriscu. That is what I was trying to bring out. Perhaps I 
did not. 

The Cuamman. I thought that we could get some ideas how to do 
it. That is what we are concerned with. We know the problem is 
there. The question, I believe to be is how to solve it. 

Mrs. Gertscu. The Government tells the farmer how many acres 
he is permitted to plant, does it not, on the price-supported acreage ? 

The Cuamaan. Whenever there are acreage allotments, the farmer 
votesthem. If two-thirds voted, it applies to everybody. It is in the 
law that the farmers themselves vote for it. It does not operate 
without submitting the matter to the farmers. 

Mrs. Geriscu. The thing that comes to my mind, and I tried to make 
it quite clear, is that price , support does not cover every farmer. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mrs. Geriscu. It affects every farmer. 

The Cuamman. You have rigid price supports, that is, you had, 
and soon you will have flexible, ‘unless somehting is done. You have 
a flexible price support for everything else under the law, from 0 
to 100 percent if the Secretary of Agriculture puts it on. 
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Mrs. Geriscu. And to my way of thinking the other 25 percent 
should come under the flexible-price a 

The Cuatrman. It would come under it, but the only difference is 
that the producers of grain and the producers of tung oil and of a few 
other commodities, they flex from 0 to 100, whereas in the case of 
tungoil they flex from 60 to 100, and wheat and corn and others who 
flex from 75 to 100, just the same as in the case of dairy products. 

Mrs. Geriscu. Yes, but the six commodities are rigid price supports; 
are they not? 

The CuatrmMan. Not at present. 

Mrs. GeriscnH. That is anticipated? To my way of thinking, what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and I would like flexible 
price supports, to my way of thinking, for all of the commodities. 

The Cuatrman. With a floor of so much, would you say ? 

Mrs. Greriscu. I do not know. I have not given it serious enough 
consideration. 

The CuHatrMan. What is sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for 
the gander. Let us go down the line and see how that would work. 
A lot of complaints are made now by quite a few producers of barley. 
They are flexed, but from 0 to 90. Would you want to put a floor 
under, the same as you want for milk, which is now the case? Would 
you want the same thing for beans, flaxseed, fruit? They are pro- 
duced, too, you know. And hops, naval stores? 

Mrs. Gertscu. Did I not understand you to say they are all under 
flexible supports ? 

The CuamrMan. From 0 to 90, but you have some that have a floor, 
of 60, others of 75; would you want to raise those to the same or let 
it be from 0 up to 100% 

Mrs. Geriscn. Let us floor them all. 

The Cuamrman. You would want to put wheat, everybody from 
zero up to that; is that your idea? 

Mrs. GertscH. You are confusing me, because I do not follow it. 

The Cuatrman. I do not mean to do that. 

Mrs. Gertscu. I am sorry, I cannot think along your lines. I cannot 
get it. 

The CuatrMan. Let me say that under the law as it now stands 
supports for every commodity can be flexed. In order to reduce 

production, the Secretary has a Fash to start at zero up to 100 if he 

wants to on some commodities. He can go up to 110 if he wants to, if 
the production is needed in our economy of that crop. There are some 
such, tung oil, cotton, wheat, corn, that cannot flex below 75 percent. 
Would you want to put all of the others in that same category or 
would you want to let them all flex from zero up to 100? 

Mrs. Grriscu. I do not know. I have not thought it through. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you. 

We have reached the lunch hour. It is now 12:15. We will recess, 
to be back here at 1: 15. 

We stand in recess until 1: 15 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed until 1:15 
p. m. this day. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The Cuairman. The committee will be in order. 
Our first witness is Mr. Howard Eastman. You may give us your 
1 . 16 J 
name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD EASTMAN, VERMONT CERTIFIED SEED 
& POTATO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, HARDWICK, VT. 


Mr. Eastman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Howard Eastman, and I am a farmer from Hardwick, Vt., 
and a member of the Vermont Certified Seed & Potato Growers 
Association, which represents about 95 percent of the commercial 
potato producers in Vermont. The potato growers have drafted the 
following statement relative to what we feel the Congress should do 
for agriculture in the United States. 

Some of those recommendations have been covered, but I think that 
we are in disagreement with some of them, so probably I had better 
read them. There are only two pages. 

The Cratrman, I wish that you would. What is your market, to 
the northeast here ? 

Mr. Eastman. Primarily our market is within the State. We are 
a deficit potato-producing State, that is, in other words, we consume 
more than we produce. 

The Cuarrman. In Vermont? 

Mr. Easrman. Here in Vermont. So, perhaps, it makes our situa- 
tion somewhat peculiar to that, for instance, of our neighbor, Maine. 
We have also growers who grow a considerable amount of certified 
seed. Of course, the bulk of it is exported primarily south for seed. 


1, PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government should withdraw from the operation of 
handling agricultural commodities. The entire price-support pro- 
gram should be removed in an orderly fashion and as soon as practical. 

In the event that price supports are continued then the program 
should be geared to low flexible price supports. Any diverted acre- 
age which may be taken out of production under Federal control 
programs should be restricted to the production of crops or products 
which will not be sold or enter into commercial channels in any form 
whatsoever. 

If a surplus commodity purchasing program is continued it should 
be conducted in such a manner as to assure that the higher quality 
produce reaches the consumer. 


2. MARKETING AGREEMENT 


We are not opposed to the present law relative to marketing agree- 
ments on an area basis, but these laws should be strictly enforced 
where in effect. 

3. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The present program of potato breeding should be expanded and 
stepped up toward the development of a high-quality potato which 
could be readily produced by modern production methods. A broader 
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study of adaptability of potato varieties to various potato growing 
areas is needed, 

More research is needed on potato marketing along the lines of 
effective mercantile methods; including effective advertising, con- 
sumer preference and additional uses for potatoes in other forms of 
consumption. 

4. INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 


The present research program on insect and disease control in 
potatoes should be continued. 

The possibility of eradicating various insects and diseases has been 
demonstrated in the past. The golden nematode is a serious threat 
to the existence of the potato industry in the United States, and we 
feel that the present golden nematode program should be stepped up 
and every reasonable effort made to eradicate the golden nematode 
from the United States. A similar program is recommended for 
the potato-rot nematode, 

5. CONSERVATION 


We recommend that a study of the present conservation program 
be made and that reclamation of land be halted in instances where 
such reclaimed land will be put into production of agricultural prod- 
ucts where surpluses already exist. 


6. ICC AND TRIP LEASING 


In view of the present trend toward monopoly on the part of 
trucking enterprises in handling and transporting agricultural com- 
modities we urge that Congress pass Senate bill 898, which provides 
for the practice of trip leasing for the purpose of permitting the 
movement of agricultural produce and supplies by independent motor 
carrier as an efficient and practical business expedient. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. Are there any questions? 

Senator Honiuanp. Yes, sir. I notice that your section on market- 
ing agreements says that you favor marketing agreements on a 
regional basis. 

Mr, Easrman, That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you mean on a regional basis only ? 

Mr, EastMan. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. Are you in the New England marketing agree- 
ment, that is, excluding Maine, in the New England potato market ? 

Mr. Eastman. We operate under the no-marketing agreement at 
this time. We have in the past operated under a marketing agreement 
which was very lax, I think handled that way. I think it was in 
connection with some of the tail end of the support program, and 
we do not feel in our immediate area in general the marketing agree- 
ment fits our needs. We have no objections to those who live in areas 
where they feel they need them. I think the reason for that is because, 
as I stated before, we are a deficit producing area. 

Senator Hottanp. How many members does your organization 
have? 

Mr. Eastman. Our secretary is in the room. He might be able to 
answer that question. He told me a few minutes ago that our acreage 
is about 2,000 acres. 
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Senator Hottanp. What is the number of members? 

Mr. Eastman. We have actually 44 paid up members. 

Senator Arken. Is that ceritfied seed mostly ? 

Mr. Eastman. That is both. Our mailing list goes to about, I 
think they told me 85. 

Senator HoLLanp. 2,000 acres covers your production of potatoes? 

Mr. Eastman. Right. That is commercial potatoes. Of course, 
there are little patches here and there. 

Senator Arken. That is true of some of your members? 

Mr. Eastman. The rank and file—an acre or a half acre or some- 
thing. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you, SsIr. 

Is Mr. Angevine present? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Howe? Please come forward and give us your name in full. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. GRIFFIN, PRESIDENT, VERMONT STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, BURLINGTON, VT. 


Mr. Grirrtx. Mr. Chairman and members, I am W. W. Griffin, and 
if you will permit this digression 

The Cuarrman. Are you representing Mr. Howe? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Howe is represeting me. 

The CHatrman. Where is Mr. Howe? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Howe is politicking. 

The CuHamman. You are submitting Mr. Howe’s statement ? 

Mr. Grirrin, Partially. 

The CaHarrman. With which you are in agreement ? 

Mr. GriFrin. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other members present who have the 
same ideas as you have as to the subject you are going to talk about ? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I will qualify that, sir. The secretary of our associ- 
ation is here. I am acting for the society as its president. Mr. 
Howe was our legislative representative. I called him up some 2 
weeks ago and he contacted other horticultural associations through- 
out the New England area and tried to get their reactions to what 
we put forth. Mr. Howe was called away and our secretary got in 
touch with him night before last in Burlington and got such material 
from him as he could and the secretary and I drew up this very brief 
statement here, which I will read to you. 

There are only five brief notations here. 

Senator Hotnanp. For whom do you speak ? 

Mr. Grirrin. For the Vermont State Horticultural Society. It has 
approximately 160 members, who mostly are commercial applegrow- 
ers. We have a few small fruitgrowers. 

The following items represent the interests of the commercial apple- 
growers of Vermont and are for introduction into the record of the 
committee hearings: 

No. 1: Development of increased export markets to the fullest extent 
possible for apples suited for export purposes. On that subject I am 
not qualified to speak much. All T do know is that 25 years ago, in 
the early thirties, we had quite an export market for hard apples, 
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particularly to England. At the present time, we have a very small 
export market. Our own New York and New England Apple Insti- 
tute this year has had numerous inquiries from Scandinavian countries 
regarding pene of American apples. Such information as I 
have been able to pick up is that the setup is not correct, so that we 
could afford todo it. Whether it is the exchange or not, I do not know. 

The Cuatrman. They do not have any dollars to buy them with 
that is the trouble. ; ; 

Mr. Grtrrin. Thank you. 

No. 2: Commercial applegrowers favor the continuation of freedom 
from Federal subsidy or production controls of any kind. 

The CuHarrMaAn. You never have had them; have you? 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right. . 

The CHarrMAN. We will not give them to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Grrerin. Thank you. 

No. 3: Favorable support be given for increased appropriations to 
the Department of Commerce for the purpose of increasing the cover- 
age of the services of the Weather Bureau to the producers of agricul- 
tural crops. 

At the present time, we are getting a great deal. Much of that is due 
to the fact that our extension departments have educated the growers 
to read weather predictions and weather maps. If there were weather 
maps available on a quicker notice, the average grower would find it 
of great benefit. 

The Cuarrman. Are you ready to meet the freeze in the event that 
one comes? 

Mr. Grirrin. Hurricanes, freeze, rain. 

The CHatrman. How is that? 

Mr. Grirrin. Freeze, hurricane, rain. We base our production on 
the low-pressure areas in the Middle West and the rate of speed the 
weather is traveling. If we have that on the weather map, and we 
know how fast they will travel, it helps. A cyclonic storm has a rather 
given rate of speed, and knowing the position of that storm, which 
way it can go, 1t can split for our area and go up the St. Lawrence or 
go south. 
~ The Cuatrman. What good would it do you if you knew about it, 
but could not do anything about it ? 

Mr. Grtrrin. We can do something about it. 

The Cuamrman. That is what I want to know. What can you do 
about it after you know it? I can well understand if a freeze is pre- 
dicted and you have smudge pots to warm up your orchards, that you 
might do something, but suppose you do not have that, what good 
will that knowledge be to you ? 

Mr. Grirrt. I believe that the largest single factor with the apple- 
grower, that he has to contend with, is scab. Scab is promoted by 
wetting period. Some of the various materials are preventive. Some 
of them have a kickback. We have to time our sprays according to 
wetting periods, temperature, and humidity. When we have the in- 
formation ahead of time, as to when we are going to get a wetting 
period and what temperature it will be, we will get on ahead and 
work day and night to have the coverage, rather than to go at it from 
the kickback standard. 

The Cruatrman. What if the Weather Bureau makes a mistake? 
‘That is the great difficulty we have had. 
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Mr. Grirriy. That is one of the things we bear up under. 

The Cramman. Senator Holland happens to be chairman of the 
subcommittee for appropriations that provides all of that money 
We have heard many stories along that line. 

Mr. Gruirrin. I have not stressed the hurricane side of it, because I 
know that Mr. Pero from Connecticut will go into that a little bit more. 
And I ne avoiding duplication. 

No. 4: Reconsideration of existing social-security regulations for 
the pean of simplifying the burden of maintaining records for 
itinerant or short-term employees. 

The CHatrman. That is within the jurisdiction of another com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Grirrin. You know what I mean then. 

The Cuarrman. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Grirrixn. We will drop that one then. This one you are not 
going to like. 

The CuArman. I am ready for anything. 

Mr. Grirrin. No. 5: Consideration be given to forego apple crop 
reporting and price forecasting by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, avoid duplication of a service which is already being adequately 
and accurately provided by industry-sponsored privately owned or- 
ganizations, 

The Cuatrman. I think there was something put in the law by 
Senator Robertson from Virginia. Are you familiar with that? 
That is another time that Congr ess tried to help you and the President 
vetoed it. The Congress agreed with you there. We put into the law 
the very thing you are suggesting. Congress did it, sure, but the 
President vetoed it. 

Senator Hotxanp. I do not believe we understood correctly what 
he said. He did not want any public interference with that, wanted 
the private agencies to continue supplying the service. 

Mr. Grurrin. I had reference exactly to what Senator Ellender 
mentioned on the bill that went through Congress and was vetoed 
but the President must have nee to have advice on that. 

The CaarrMan. We will try again next time. 

Senator oo. That ome ail came up very quickly, as I recall it, 
one day. I do not think that the Members of Congress had oppor- 
tunity to give it too much consideration, but we passed it, anyway. 

Mr. Grirery. C ongress passed it; yes, sir. The food industry and 
the apple growers as a whole are in the same boat. That i is, like before 
Congress passed it. It was vetoed. It is still status quo? 

The Cuarrman. You would have liked 

Mr. Grurrin. I would liked to have seen it passed, that is, the 
industry would. 

The CuamMan. It will be necessary for us to put it into law, if we 
can, in the hope that the President will sign it. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right. 

Senator Arken. Let us ask what the reason for your position is. 
Is it that you feel that the industry’s predictions and prognostications 
are more accurate than the Government predictions ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I can answer that with two specific instances. These 
are personal. For instance, the 1954 apple crop was not too large. The 
McIntosh crop of New England was not large. There was an article 
that came out the third week in September in the Wall Street Journal, 
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on the front page, purporting to be from the Department of Agri- 
culture, telling the housewife, the country, the wholesaler and the 
trade as a whole that apples would be at rock bottom prices. There 
you are. Day before yesterday I received a report from the Boston 
Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service as to the very crop 
of apples. 

Your Government Marketing Bureau gets most of its data from the 
crower. We fill out questionnaires. We have done so for 15 odd 
years. Those questionnaires are not so worded, they are not specific 
enough, so that the individual grower may take in his own area—he 
may take in the Champlain V alle *y and may try to get in Vermont as 
a whole. Consequently, the picture reflected in there, in their figures, 
is not correct. 

The figures given day before yesterday were approximately 1,250,000 
bushels for the State of Vermont. We all know that we had 1,500,000 
bushels. 

Senator A1xen. That is a lot. 

Mr. Grirrin. A lot of them. There is a 15 to 20 percent error. 
That has happened over and over again. 

The trade has an International Apple Growers Association in Can- 
ada. Itisa very healthy organization, right up on its toes. They have 
field representatives. ‘We report to them. Not only the growers, 
but one of the important segments is the trade, the brokers, the middle- 
men, the pushcart men. They are all part of the picture. 

The International Apple Growers Association contacts them all. 
They have fieldmen, as 1 say. And when they put out their figures, 
everybody waits for them. 

We feel that the Department of Agriculture is trying to duplicate 
that atacost. Weall wait. Trade waits for the international reports. 

That is all. Thank you. 

Senator HomiaNnp. I understand that you not only wanted to drop 
the estimates, but. wanted price predictions? 

Mr. Grirrin. We do not want them. 

Senator Hotnanp. You do not want the price prediction and do not 
want the crop estimates ¢ 

Mr. Grirriy. Let me answer it this way, Senator. We had a very 
large McIntosh crop forecast in New England. Everybody knew it. 

Larger than we had in years. We will say that the forecast is such that 
quite often the price picture creeps into the forecast. 

These hurricanes came along. They had an excessive drop, for one 
reason or other hundreds of thousands of them went on the ground. 

Who is competent to pick the price of a very pressurable product ? 

Senator Hottanp. You do not want the Government crop estimates 

for apples, to get the record clear? 

Mr. Grirrirn. That is what we ask. 

Senator Hottanp. You do not want the price estimates ? 

Mr. GRrrirFin, am is right. 

Senator Hotitanp. That is what I understood. 

Mr. GrurFin. We do not think they have the available figures to 

estimate the price. We do not think so. 

Senator Arken. The apple bill that was vetoed applied only to price 

estimates. It did not apply to crop estimates. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 


64440—56—pt. 7-6 
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Mr. Grirrix. Thank you. 
The CHarrman. Our next witness is Mr. George Angevine. Give 
us your name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE ANGEVINE, CONNECTICUT POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION, WARREN, CONN. 


Mr. Ancevine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George Angevine from Warren, Conn. I have been in the 
poultry business for the past 27 years. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that you represent Mr. O. C. Chad- 
wick. And whoelse? You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. ANGevine. I am a past president of the Connecticut Poultry 
Association and house chairman of the agricultural committee in 
Connecticut during the past year. 

[ have been asked to present the following statement prepared by 
the associations representing the New England poultry industry. 
From my contact with the industry I feel that this statement well rep- 
resents the large majority of the poultrymen in New England. 

New England poultry growers believe their best interests lie in the 
direction of efficient production of quality products and aggressive, 
effective sales promotion by the industry. 

We badly need more research in the fields of both production and 
marketing, better disease control and improved markets reports. In 
our opinion, this can best be done by the Federal Government work- 
ing through the State experiment stations and departments. We 
believe that efforts by the Federal Government to increase the income 
of poultry raisers through price supports, subsidies, production con- 
trols and similar programs are well intended, but can only lead to 
chaos through overproduction or decreased efficiency and poor business 
management through production controls. 

We believe the present rapid increase in the consumption of poultry 
products would be adversely affected by the housewives’ reaction 
against price increases involving tax funds. These opinions are based 
on our observations of the effect of various Government programs 
over the years on potato growers, grain and cotton producers and to 
a lesser extent dairymen. Almost without exception, during the time 
these programs have been in effect the per capita consumption has 
decreased, price depressing surpluses have accumulated, law enforce- 
ment has been very difficult and the opportunity for efficient farmers 
has been restricted. 

We want to emphasize that while poultrymen have so far solved their 
own price and market problem and wish to continue to do so, we be- 
lieve price supports and production restrictions on feed grains we 
must buy, place an unfair burden on the poultry industry. They put 
us in a difficult competitive position with other high protein foods like 
meat and dairy products which use large amounts of home-grown 
roughage. We do not believe the long range solution of any agricul- 
tural problem or the best interests of farmers lay in this direction and 
we urgently recommend that price supports and production controls 
on feed grains be substantially vedinel or eliminated. We recognize 


sudden drastic action might lead to chaos, but we believe continuation 
of high support programs will also be disastrous. An immediate 
orderly reduction is indicated. 
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his is signed by six different States: Clifton Chadwick, president, 


Vermont Poultry Association; Carroll Dunham, president, Connecti- 


cut Poultry Growers; Donald Fisher, secretary, Poultry Preducers of 
Rhode Island; Oliver Hubbard, chairman of committee, New Hamp- 
shire Growers; Ralph Hunt, president, Maine Poultry Association: 
and Robert Wade, president, Massachusetts Federation of Poultry 
Associates. F 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you saying that you are opposed to any kind 
of price protection for the grain growers, such as oats and barley ? 

Mr. Ancevine. Let me put it this way: We feel that an orderly re- 
duction is in order. What happens to the poultry industry if high 
supports are maintained it means that the poultry men have to pay 
higher prices for their feed. So in order to continue they have to get 
higher prices for their eggs. , 

In the reverse of that, if we buy cheap feed, naturally, to begin with 
it may encourage some overproduction of poultry products. 

The CHarrMan. That was what I was coming to. 

Mr. AnGEvINE. But poultry products are very competitive. The 
industry has been able to clear its own house in a very short time. 
My point is this, that with high prices for feed and higher prices for 
eggs, because of that we reduce the overall consumption of poultry 
products. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I have heard a different story from 
what you are giving in other parts of the country, that the poultry 
business is not too good. Where is your market here? Is it within 
the New England States? 

Mr. AnGevine. My market is in Connecticut. 

The Cuamrman. You have a big population there who are steadily 
employed, I presume, in factories? 

Mr. AncevinE. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. You have a good market? 

Mr. Ancevine. That.is right. 

The Cuairrman. Do you think a price support would help—do you 
use much barley in your feed ¢ 

Mr. AnGeving. Very little. 

The CHarrman. Oats? 

Mr. AncEvinE. Mostly corn, wheat, and there is oats. It is mainly 
corn and wheat which are the two largest ingredients. There is some 
barley and oats that are used. 

The CuarrmMan. To what extent do the New England States pro- 
duce poultry feed ? 

Mr. AnGevine. Very little. 

The Cuarrman. So you are dependent on other areas for that? 

Mr. Ancevine. That is right. 

The CuarrMaNn. For your supply? 

Mr. ANGEVINE. Yes. 

The CHamman. You would want gradually to remove all price 
protections, price supports ? 

Mr. Ancevine. I think we have had a good program through the 
flexible program with the aim of reducing supports as far as it is 
possible to reduce them. The thing that most of us feel is that any 
support program of that type should be used as a type of disaster in- 
surance; in other words, from the war years, coming down to a peace- 
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time basis, certain supports are needed to maintain an orderly re- 
duction. In other words, so that it comes down gradually. We think 
this gradual reduction should continue. 

The Cuarman. Are there any questions 4 

Is there any difference of opinion as expressed by the witness from 
those whom he represents? Come forward and give us your name. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. WADE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Wave. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the thing that I would 
like to add is not related to poultry as to what was said this morning. 

You made reference to the school-lunch program. That includes 
the charitable organizations and the underprivileged camps in the 
consumpt ion of surplus foods ¢ 

The Cuairman. The school program is a separate program alto- 
gether. This other is brought in incidentally. 

Mr. Sranton. That is right. The School Lunch Act is a separate 
act. 

Senator Hottanp. There is a permanent law now on the other. 

Senator Aiken. Under section 416 the contributions may be made 
to charitable organizations. 

The CHatrMAN. That is only for specific amounts, and it may 
expire. 

Senator Aiken. That would be surplus. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it affects surplus only. 

Mr. Wapr. That is what I was thinking. In terms of using some 
of our surplus, instead of selling it abroad, we would use it here in 
this country to build a better America. 

Senator A1rkEen. That applies to commodities owned only by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The Cuairman. It is not like the school-lunch program, which is 
a separate law altogether. Mr. Stanton, you are our lawyer here. 
Will you tell us what it is—what is the law? 

Mr. Stanton. Section 32 funds can be used for charitable institu- 
tions. And section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 provides for 
distribution to charitable institutions. Also, I believe section 407 pro- 
vides for such distribution in appropriate cases. 

Senator Hotuanp. In each case it is surplus commodities. Use of 
those that are found to be surplus is the objective. 

Mr. Sranton. That is right. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Randall of the Department is here. I would 
like to ask him. There have been some increases, have there not, in 
contributions to the people on relief and to charitable institutions? 
That has been gradually increasing ? 

Mr. Ranpatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Wane. I did not hear it mentioned here this morning. I 
thought it a very important thing, so I thought I would mention it. 

Senator Arken. It is. It is a big market there. 

The CuatrmMan. We are expanding quite a bit in that direction, I 
ean tell you. 

Mr. Wave. Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. Is Mr. Dudley here yet ! 

Please come forward and give your full name for the record. 
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Are you speaking for yourself alone, or have you people in the 
audience whose names might be on this list? 

Mr. Duptey. There is no one else connected with my testimony. 

The CaatrMan. You stand alone? 

Mr. Duptey. That is right. 

The CuHamman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. DUDLEY, CONNECTICUT MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Mr. Dup ry. 7" Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is George C. Dudley of Litchfield, Conn., and I am a diary 
farmer. 

I am speaking for myself and also the 1,800 members of the Con- 
necticut Milk Producers Association, of which I am a director. We 
are in agreement in general with the various statements made by rep- 
resentatives of organized milk producers in upper New England. 
However, while about 9 percent of our milk comes from unregulated 
country plants in New York and Vermont and another 15 percent comes 
from producers’ farms outside the State, we have been able to main- 
tain a stable market with State milk control orders. We do appre- 
ciate the Federal order program and realize that their existence 
around us helps us to keep operating as we are. We believe they 
should be continued much as they are now operated. 

We have a well-financed local unit of the National Dairy Council 
known as the Connecticut Dairy & Food Council that has been in 
operation for 35 years. For the past 3 years our association has been 
spending 3 cents a hundred on all milk for local direct consumer 
advertising on TV, radio, and newspapers. ‘This program along with 
the council work has resulted in an increase in sales ever y month over 
the corresponding month of the year before ranging from 2 to 10 
percent. 

A Bangs disease control law was passed by the last session of the 
legislature which requires all farms to be signed up in the program 
by April 1, 1956, and no milk can be sold from infected cows after 
April 1, 1957. No Federal indemnity payments are to be paid for 
reactors found. 

I mention that to show that we are doing this much to take care 
of ourselves, without calling on Federal help. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to give us the problem or the solution ? 

Mr. Duper. I am going into a flexible support-price program. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Duptry. Now I would like to touch on the national agricultural 
situation. I believe the whole trouble facing agriculture is over- 
production caused by unwise pricing policies. We have built large 
supplies of surplus commodities under the high rigid price-support 
system. High price supports have made it profitable for people to 
raise these commodities and sell them to the Government. These 
stocks in storage have depressed prices in spite of high price supports. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that this program hasn’t worked 
and cannot be made to work if continued. 

In any other business when there is an oversupply, prices are re- 
duced and the surplus is moved into market. How then can anyone 
honestly say that this system will not work in agricultural products? 
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The Connecticut Conference of Farm Organization which is made 
up of two representatives of all farm organizations in the State 
unanimously passed the following resolution : 


The conference wishes to continue to support the present flexible price support 
program for agricultural commodities, with the hope that by this means it 
may eventually be possible for the Government to work itself out of agricultural 
Supports. 

Many people would have us believe that the flexible price-support 
system is the cause of the difficulty agriculture is in. They seem to 
forget that the flexible system has just Degun to operate, and we should 
give it a chance to work to see if it will bs alance agricultural production 
to use. 

The CHarrman. You heard me point out the figures of milk pro- 
duction under the flexible price supports for the past. 2 2 years? 

Mr. Dubey. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. What have you to say about that ? 

Mr. Duptey. I will say that dairy products in storage have been 
reduced quite a bit, and agricultural prices over the past year are 2 
percent over what they were before. 

The Cuamrman. Do you know why they were reduced ? 

Mr. Duptey. More have been used, production has lowered. 

The Cuatrman. No, no. You have less on hand. You have used 
more because we have given away more. You have sold more, yes, and 
you have used some more for hog feed and cattle feed. 

Mr. Duptxy. That is true. 

The Carman. You knew that? 

Mr. Duptey. The dairy farmers have been instrumental in working 
out their own pr oblems by advertising, getting Weer into use. 

The Cruarrman. No; only in the last 2 years you have sold more of 
what you had previously. 

Mr. Dubey. Sure. 

The CuHarrman. You sold almost three-quarters of a billion dollars 
worth. That is one reason why you have less on hand. 

Mr. Duprey. Is that the purpose of production, to sell it, to get it 
into use? 

The Cuamman. The way you did it, though, was to pay 17 cents, 
I think it was, or 14 or 15 cents for dried milk, and to sell it for 1 cent 
to feed the hogs. That is how we got rid of a lot of it. 

Senator Aiken. The amount purchased this year has dropped well 
below the amount. purchased last year. The production this year is 
possibly 2 or 3 million pounds more than last year, but this promotion 
program—— 

The CHarrmMan. You mean 3 billion pounds. 

Senator Arken. One hundred and twenty-four billion pounds in 
all, roughly. The promotion program has resulted in this year’s pro- 
duction being used up, whereas last year there was a 414-billion sur- 
plus of milk produced in the country, and a good share of it was pur- 
chased by the Federal Government, The total owned by CCC has been 
reduced now about to 100 million pounds of butter and 20 million 
pounds of powder and about 270 million pounds of cheese. 

Mr. Duptey. I think that points out just what I have been saying 
here, under the high price support system we built up surpluses and 
lowered the prices on dairy products. And we have reduceed—— 
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Senator Arken. May I interrupt? Speaking on the New England 
situation, when supports were dropped from 90 to 75 percent in April 
of 1954, where was a are drop in price. By August or September— 
I think it was August—the price of milk had risen to a little above 
what it was for the month of the previous year when the support was 
15 percent higher. All through that year the price of milk in the 
Boston milkshed was higher than it was under the period when they 
had 90-percent support the previous year. I believe that is true today. 

One reason there has not been a sharper increase in the price this 
year is that we got an increase last year and got it earlier than the rest 
of the country. 

I believe it is estimated there has been about 15 percent incretase in 
consumption in New England, something like that. 

Mr. Duptey. Something like that. 

Senator ArkeN. During those 5 or 6 years when the milk producers 
were depending on the Government to be their market, they lost 14 
percent of their per capita consumption, and they have recovered 
some of it—I do not know how much but quite a little of it since. 

Mr. Duptey. That is what I tried to point out, that the dairy farm- 
ers have tried to solve their own problem by advertising and increasing 
consumption. The price has gone up along with it. 

Senator Arken. Butter went down. The consumption of butter 
went down to just over 1 billion pounds, where it previously had been 
up to nearly 2 billion pounds. It will probably be up to 1,350 million 
or possibly 1,400 million this year, which is a big increase. 

Cheese consumption has increased 14 percent, they tell me, over last 
year. As for milk and ice cream and the other products, I have not 
the figures in mind. So while we produced a little bit more, our con- 
sumption has gone up about 41% billion pounds of milk equivalent in 
the last 18 months. 

Mr. Duptey. Yes. 

Senator Arken. I give credit principally to the promotion program. 

The CHArrMAN. Let us hope it continues. I merely want to read 
in the record here that the loss sustained on butter for this year, 1955, 
from sales was $173,314,388. The losses that year were the biggest 
any year since the program. 

Then in the case of dried milk the loss sustained this year, 1955, was 
$117,784,928, which is the biggest year of any of the years in which 
the program was in force. 

Mr. Duper. Produced this year or in the past? 

The Cuarrman. Produced in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Duptry. That still proves my point, I feel. 

The Cuarrman. But some of it was under flexible price supports— 
not all under the rigid. 

Mr. Duptey. If you have the supplies, the surpluses built up under 
the high price support program, and then the support price lowers, 
you are bound to have to market them under the lower price-support 
period. 

The Cuarrman. I am not arguing the point with you, except to 
indicate, as I said a while ago, that the theory behind flexible price 
supports, as I understand, is that a lower price will mean less pro- 
duction. d 

Mr. Dupiey. Over a period of time, yes, not immediately. 
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The Cuatrman. Over a period of time. I have found but a few 
witnesses who testified other than that low prices bring more produc- 
tion, because the farmers who have the machinery and who have big 
farms are prone to produce more in order to try to make both ends 
meet. 

Senator Arken. I believe we have got to concede that the dairy pro- 
gram has been expensive over the last 3 years. Officials have given me 
their estimate before the C ommodity Credit Corporation gets out of 
the dairy business the cost will be a little over a billion dollars, possibly 

$1,100 million. It has been very expensive but consumption had 
dropped, as you know, from 816 pounds of milk equivalent per person 
to 689 pounds of milk equivalent per person over a piried of just a 
few years. Those were the years when dairy interests and coopera- 
tives did not have to hunt markets. They just turned it over to the 
Government and they lost a good share of the market. Now they are 
beginning to get it back. They have just about gotten the consump- 
tion in balance with production today. 

Dairy products are the outstanding example of how consumption 

‘an be increased over the last 2-year period. 

Mr. Duptey. Do you not think that the dairy industry is on the 
right track then to help solve their own problems ? 

Senator Arken. I think if the dairy industry has the courage to 
stay on that track that they will have the best years of their lives just 
ahead of them. 

Mr. Duptey. I have another point that I would like to bring out 
here in regard to diverted acres that may upset all of this, if I may 
be allowed to present my testimony, or do you have any more 
quest ions ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Nobody is stopping you. Go to it. 

Mr. Dupiey. To get rid of the surplus commodities already on hand 
it will be necessary to limit production of the basic crops now under 
price supports. Some control of the acres taken out of production 
must be exercised or they will be planted to crops already in adequate 
supply and cause difficulty in those crops. 

The Cuatrman. Have you any reason to believe that is not being 
done? 

Mr. Duprey. I do not believe there is much control over the acres 
taken out of production. 

The Cuarreman. I am talking about lowering the acreage just what 
you said there—you are talking about control of production. That 
is being done every year now. 

Mr. Duptry. But they are planting those acres to other crops that 
are going to cause distress in those crops, if it is allowed to continue. 
The CuarrmMan. But you are talking about diverted acres now? 

Mr. Duprey. Yes. 

The Cuamman. I understood your statement to refer to a decrease 
in the production by acres of the crops that are protected. 

Mr. Duptey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is being done, you know. 

Mr. Duprey. Yes, but if they are allowed to continue they are 
going to get surplus in other things, and if they are allowed to be 
put into grass or alfalfa or legumes, they will produce more dairy 
products and compete with us dairymen and upset the balance. 
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The CuarrmMan. We are talking about two different things. I am 
= talking about the diverted acres, sir. I know something has to 
be done with that. I do agree with you thoroughly. The point I 
am trying to make to you is that under the program as now written 
and as it was prepared before or administered before, efforts are being 
made to reduce these commodities that are in surplus by reducing 
the acres. 

Mr. Duptey. If something is not done with the acres I cannot help 
but feel they will be planted to some other crops. 

The CHarrmMan. You are talking about diverted acres. I agree 
with you. Go ahead, proceed. 

Mr. Duper. It seems to me that the soil fertility bank plan is a 
feasible plan to take these diverted acres out of production and store 
fertility in the soil. A rigid check on those diverted acres should be 
made, for we dairymen in the Northeast would hate to see these soil- 
building crops harvested and turned into milk. If such a thing 
happened milk surplus would be worse than the wheat or cotton 
surplus. 

I believe Secretary Benson has done a splendid job in trying to 
straighten out the agricultural situation. His policies are sound and 
he should be highly commended for not deviating from his principles 
of what he believes is best for the American farmer. 

The flexible price system will do the most, of all the plans dreamed 
up, to reduce surpluses and put farmers in a position to produce 
what the market wants at a fair price. 

High rigid-price supports or compensatory payments will both 
lead farmers into a completely socialized agriculture. Other coun- 
tries that have socialism have less production, a lower standard of 
living and their farmers are not happy. 

Agriculture is the most important industry of the country and it 
should not become a political football whereby politicians try to gain 
votes by promoting unwise and unsound schemes for farmers. 
Farmers know that the way to get a good income is production from 
the whole farm times price less expenses. 

“armers want to continue to farm under the free-enterprise system 
which allows them the freedom to run their own business, a system 
which has made this country the greatest country on earth. I hope 
you gentlemen will use your influence to keep it that way. 

The Cuamman. Can’ you name us a few of the politicians you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Duptey. No, I do not care to name any. 

The Cuatrman. Come on, name them. If you know any of them 
on the Agricultural Committee, name any one of them. 

Mr. Duptxy. I am not referring to the Agriculture Committee. I 
know a lot of you are doing a fine job, but I know that there are some 
people 

The CHatrMAn. You name me anybody that you know of in the 
Senate who is trying to play politics with the farm program. 

Mr. Dupuy. I do not care to. 

The Cuarrman. Of course you do not. Why do you say it in your 
statement then ? 

Mr. Duptery. I could not name them, because I do not care to have 
it put in the record. 
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The Cuamman. Why not, you are a free American—nobody will 
put you in jail for that. 

Mr. Duptey. All right. I think anybody that is advocating a 
rigid 90-percent-support system. 

The Cuatrman. Is a politician? 

Mr. Dupxey. It is one of those people that are trying to use that as 
a means of getting votes. 

The Cuarrman. I am doing it myself. 

Mr. Duptey. Well, all right. I still cannot see how if you have 
high, rigid supports, encourage uneconomical production of some- 
thing, that the country does not need, will solve the problem. I think 
these people that are going around advocating this are just getting 
the country and the Government into a worse mess than they are 
right now. 

The Cuatrman. Are you finished? 

Mr. Duptey. Yes. 

The Cuamman. What would you thik of a program that would 
offer a premium to farmers to produce commodities that are readily 
salable and readily usable, say, like wheat that is readily millable, 
that would not be a drag on the market ? 

Mr. Duptey. Anything that is easy on he market, we do not need 
any kind of a Government program to encourage the production of it, 
the market price will take care of itself. 

The CuatrmMan. You think so? 

Mr. Duptry. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad you think that way. I am sorry that 
you were not with me on these hearings. 

Mr. Duprey. I have heard a lot about that. I have heard many 
statements saying high price supports on wheat have caused the pro- 
duction of unmillable wheat, just feed wheat, because production per 
acre is more, you get a higher price per acre. 

The Cuatrman. Of course you know under any program, be it price 
supported or, in fact, any law, we always find somebody who gets 
around that law and tries to defeat it. 

Mr. Duptey. That is right. I agree with you 100 percent. 

The CuatrmMan. You know that? 

Mr. Dupiey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. It has been proposed by many people, and we have 
a bill pending before our committee now, to offer an inducement to 
farmers who will plant, let us say, millable wheat that we are short 
of now. Do you not think it would be a good idea to do it? 

Mr. Duprzy. I think that is a good idea if the supports on the lower 
grades of wheat are reduced to discourage it. 

The Cuatrrman. On the lower grade. I agree with you. Sure, that 
is what we had in mind. 

Mr. Duptey. I agree; I am glad to hear that. I think that is a 
good idea. 

The Cuamman. What I would like to do or suggest, and the meas- 
ure that we have that we are now considering and which I hope may 
become the law, makes the price-support program so low on these 
commodities that are unsalable, like wheat for chicken feed, that it 
would not pay them to produce it and the poultry growers of this area 
might be able to get in on some of that aus feed. Would you not 


like to see the same thing with cotton ? 
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Mr. Duptey. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. We have a surplus of cotton today, but not of the 
good kind. What has occurred in this program is that a lot of farmers 
have produced not for the market, but for Uncle Sam. 

If we can find a way to curtail that, do you not think it would be 
a good idea ¢ 

‘Mr. Duper. Surely. 

The Cuarmman. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Duper. All right. 

The CuHamMan. So you would not object to offering a little premium 
until we get out of the woods, because I do not want any protection, 
any more than you do, sir. The idea is to get the farmer out of the 
woods and to get him on his feet. And if we can put a law on the stat- 
ute books that will encourage that farmer to produce goods that will 
be absorbed by the market and to discourage the production of those 
commodities that are a drag on the market, that would be of help. 
I just mentioned cotton. Of the amount of cotton we have on hand 
today, 41 percent is under an inch. The market does not want that, 
therefore let us say that we will not pay you. We will not support 
the price to you for cotton of that stable, or we will make it so low 
that you will be discouraged from producing it. 

Would you not be for a program like that? 

Mr. Duptery. I would like to say that I am heartily in favor of that 
program, but up until this moment I had not heard any such plans 
were under way. Iam glad that you are doing that. 

The CuatrmMan. You are like, with all due respects to others, a lot 
of other witnesses who testified—not so much here, but in other 
places—where the farmers of this Nation were asked to produce be- 
cause of a pending war in Korea. They responded patriotically but 
the great trouble with them is that many produced more or less for 
Uncle Sam. They did not try to give quality production, and even 
during the war. It strikes out the benefits intended by the law on 
the statute books, a program whereby we would have compensated the 
farmer to produce what the market wanted. If we had ae this we 
would not. be in the trouble we are now. That is what some of us are 
thinking of. 

Mr. Dupiey. I am glad to know it. I think if the program had 
been put into effect mght after the war to start gradually lowering 
price supports, we would not be quite as bad off as we are now. 

The CaarrmMan. You mean which war? 

Mr. Duprey. The Korean war. 

The Cuatrman. The Korean skirmish or World War IT? 

Mr. Duptey. The Korean war. 

The Cuarrman. The war ended suddenly. It was thought that it 
would go on a few more years. The year that it did end many of us 
thought that the Government should then have put acreage controls 
on, but it was not done. It should have been done, but it was not done, 
because of the fact that it was possible that it would continue longer 
than it did. Just because it ended suddenly, the programs were on 
and more was produced than was needed. I am satisfied if the law 
that was on the statute books had been put into effect and we had 
these decreased acreages and placed marketing quotas on, you would 
not have had on hand the amount of cotton I am sure that you now 
have. 
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Mr. Dupiey. You are talking right along with my program. 
plause. | 

I want you folks to use your influence. 

The Cuairman. We may talk in the same language, but you have 
a different approach. You are blaming it on the 90 percent support 
program when that is not correct. That is where we differ. 

Mr. Duptxry. I think it has been a big factor. 

The Cuarrman. We would not argue it. 

Mr. Duprey. That rigid price-support program was voted in by J 
the House last year and your body did not vote it. So otherwise we | 
would have had it right back going on right now. 

The CHarrMan. You know who stopped it? 4 

Mr. Dupiey. I have an idea. I think you are the gentleman. ; 

The Cuatrman. Why, because I want to come back and see the 
farmers to see whether or not we could not get a better program. We 
could have probably squeaked it through Congress, but I did not want ~ 
to do that. I wanted to come back here to the farmers and see from “7 
them whether or not we could not get a workable program. If I am to 
be classified as a politician for that, you are welcome to call me that. 

Mr. Duprey. I hope you folks will use your influence to persuade 
some of these other folks to vote along the way we want to see. 

The Cuarrman. I will use all of the pressure I have in my power 
to do that. 

Mr. Duprey. I appreciate that. 

The Cuarrman. I want to get the Government out of business 
quicker than you, because I have been living with it a long time. I 
think it is possible if only we could get the farmers to try and cooperate 
among themselves. You take this Maine man who came here about 

otatoes. If you could get cooperatives organized in the various 
States, and those cooperatives will cooperate with each other, you 
might solve the problem. You try to see how far you go with that. q 

Mr. Duprey. I am doing all I can to do just that. q 

The Cuarrman. You have the situation here in Vermont, and, in . 
fact, in all of New England, with your dairy prices. I do not mean 
to say you are sitting high, or that you are eating “high on the hog” j 
all the time I do not mean to say that. You have something youcan | 
more or less control. You have a great market to which you can 
divert your produce. All of the States have a provision in their 
own law to prevent a little milk coming in from perhaps Wisconsin 
and maybe other States. I do not mean to say that is not the thing to 
do, but if you worked all over the country and see what is occurring 
in other places where their sole revenue is from wheat and they can- 
not grow anything else in those places, that is their main crop, you 
might have a little pity for some of those fellows. 

Mr. Duptry. We have a few problems being close to the markets. 
We have high land costs and high taxes that offset some of that. 

The CuarrmMan. Your high taxes may be your trouble. I was sur- 
prised to learn that in some of your Northeastern States your taxes 
were almost as much as 8 percent on your land. You ought to come to 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Duptry. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Hutton. Will you come 
forward and give us your name and whom you represent ? 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. HUTTON, PRESIDENT, CONNECTICUT- 
MASSACHUSETTS TOBACCO COOPERATIVE, SOMERS, CONN. 





Mr. Hurron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is William 
A. Hutton. I am representing the Connecticut-Massachusetts Co-op 
and myself as a tobacco and potato farmer. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I wonder if you could confine your 
remarks to anything that has not been brought up yet 

Mr. Hurron. I own and operate a farm of 250 acres in Somers, 
Tolland County, Conn. On this farm I raise 100 acres of potatoes, 
17 acres of Broadleaf tobacco and keep about 40 head of Hereford 
cattle. I employ 3 men the year round and may employ as high as 25 
during the tobacco and potato harvest season. 

Asa farmer I am concerned about the economic squeeze that farmers 
are in. For several years now the commodities farmers sell have 
been declining in price, but labor, machinery, fertilizer, spray ma- 
terials and other costs have been inc reasing. Percentagewise, farmers 
are getting a smaller and smaller part of the total national income each 

ar. Since farmers are among the largest users of steel, rubber, and 
electricity and petroleum products in the United States, this trend 
does not seem to be in the best interests of our national economy. Cer- 
tainly it is not a trend that will encourage the investment of capital 
into farming or a trend that will enable farmers to maintain a standard 
of living comparable to that of people in other segments of our 
economy. 

Connecticut has special problems as an agricultural State. As you 
know, our State is highly industrialized. Only 60,000 people out of 
2.9 million live or work on farms. This is only 3 percent of our popu- 
lation. And yet Connecticut produces 65 percent of the milk and 
poultry products it consumes and our production of cigar tobacco, 
vegetables, potatoes, and fruit is large enough so we are a net exporter 
of those commodities. 

Cash farm income in Connecticut is approximately $100 million a 
year. Dairy and poultry account for about two-thirds of this. To- 
bacco ranks third with about $25 million and potatoes, fruit, and vege- 
tables make up the balance. 

In my capacity as president of the Connecticut-Massachusetts 
Tobacco Cooperative I would like to submit first extracts from a 
statement that was prepared for this hearing by Samuel J. Orr, who 
is manager of the Connecticut—Massac husetts Tobacco C ooperative. 

Senator Arken. He will not be here? 

Mr. Hurron, He will not be here. 

The CuHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Hurron, It is as follows: 
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HoLyoKe, Mass., November 14, 1955. 
CHAIRMAN, 
United States Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
State House of Representatives Chamber, 
State Capitol Building, Montpelier, Vt. 

DeaR Sir: The Connecticut-Massachusetts Tobacco Cooperative is a nonprofit 
farmers’ organization representing the Havana seed and Broadleaf tobacco 
growers of Connecticut and Massachusetts. There are approximately 1,400 
members, or three-fourths of the cigar binder tobaeco growers of the Connecticut 
Valley. The production of Havana seed and Broadleef tobacco, which is used 
for cigar binders, is the principal source of livelihood for these farmers. 
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Havana seed tobacco (U. S. Type 52) and Broadleaf (U. S. Type 51) come 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act with prices supported 
at 90 percent of parity. This aspect of the Agricultural Adjustment Act has 
been a godsend to our growers. The nonperishable nature of tobacco has made 
it ideally suited to achievement of the goals of the price-support program. Op- 
erating since 1949 in this area, temporary surpluses of tobacco have successfully 
been carried over to year when this temporary surplus could be marketed 
through normal channels, with no loss to the Government as a result of the 
price-support operations. This cooperative, which administers the price-sup- 
port program for tobacco in this area, last year liquidated 100 percent of the 
1949 crop Commodity Credit Corporation loan and paid a patronage dividend 
to the participating growers. 

The Cuatrrman. That is October 17, 1933, when it was on its way 
back and efforts were made to help it up to June 30, 1955, it had made 
a profit for the Government. of $187,844, aside from the dollars that 
were collected on taxes from cigarettes, et cetera. 

Mr. Hurron. We are very proud of that record. We are partici- 
pating in it up here. 

The Cuatrrman. What you are really saying there is that you do not 
want it changed. 

Mr. Hurrton. I think that is right, but I think that I should go on 
further and say that although we liquidated the 1949 crop, we paid 
back the loan to the Commodity Credit Corporation. In other words, 
we have handled this crop at no loss to the Government and, in addi- 
tion, we have paid on those two crops $285,000 in interest back to the 
Government. 

The Cuatmrman. And except for the 90 percent support price on 
that you would not have been able to do that. 

Mr. Hurron. I think that is correct. [Reading :] 

We have recently liquidated 100 percent of the loan on the 1950 crop and 
will be paying a patronage dividend on this crop in the near future. I have 
every reason to believe that we will continue to be just as successful in utilizing 
the price-support provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to remove tem- 
porary price depressing surpluses from the market, without cost to the tax- 
payers. 

There has recently been developed a synthetic cigar binder which utilizes 
our low grades of tobacco for binder purposes which were not heretofore used. 
The impact of this synthetic binder on the economy of the Connecticut Valley 
is very serious. Our growers are aware that drastic readjustments in their 
farming programs are necessary which will entail tobacco acreage cutbacks. 
At a meeting attended by 800 growers they indicated their willingness to reduce 
tobacco acreage while we are going through this readjustment period by unani- 
mously recommending to the Department of Agriculture that quotas be reduced 
25 percent, 

The directors and membership feel that the present agricultural program 
which provides for supporting the prices of tobacco at 90 percent of parity is 
sound and is of major importance in stabilizing the market for our crops. We 
strongly urge a continuance of this program. 


Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL J. Orr, Manager. 

By the same token, I may speak for myself as a tobacco and potato 
farmer. 

The Cuatrman. Have you anything in that statement that is new 
to add to what you have just said ? 

Mr. Hurron. I think so. 

The Cuatrman. I wish that you would confine yourself to that. 

Mr. Hurron. I will do that. 

As a tobacco farmer I am also seriously concerned about what is 
happening to the cigar binder industry of the Connecticut Valley, 
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both in the Broadleaf area of Connecticut and in the Havana seed 
areas of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

The development of the processed or homogenized binder is cre- 
ating serious economic problems which much bri ing about major ad- 
justments in our production. Last year one of the major pur- 
chasers of Havana seed failed to buy tobacco in the valley. This 
year the major purchaser of Broadle af has announced that his com- 
pany will drastically curtail their purchases of Broadleaf 

This year we expect the purchases will be less than 1,000 acres, 

The Cuarrman. What caused that ? 

Mr. Hutton. This is the homogenized or processed binder. * Are 
you familiar with that at all? 

* Senator Arken. Iam not. I was going to ask you about it. 

The CuairMan. Tell us what that is. Put something in the record 
about that. 

Mr. Hurron. Probably Mr. Newberry is going into that in some 
detail, but briefly-—— 

The Cuarrman. I knew that there was homogenized milk. 

Mr. Hurron. You have a lot to learn, Senator. You should live in 
the Connecticut Valley. 

The CuamrMan. Will you tell us what that is, for the record ? 

Mr. Hurron. Briefly, we have always been proud of our binder. 
To us a binder, which is the covering that goes under the wr: apper, we 
have always assumed that that leaf should be sound and free from 
holes and damage, because if it had holes in it, it would not draw. It 
had to be of high quality. Under this new process you can take any 
tobacco practically, the damaged tobacco, the kind that normally went 
for stemming, it is ground up stems and all, and a catalytic agent is 
combined with it and also some fiber—it is mixed up more or less like 
mortar. 

The Cuatrman. It is still tobacco? 

Mr. Hurron. It is still tobacco with a catalytic agent or some agent 
put in to bring it together and to hold it together and it is turned 
out in sheets or rolls and has no holes in it. It is a perfect leaf. That 
poses a certain threat. 

The Cuatrrman. What would you suggest we do to stop that? 

Mr. Hurron. I do not know. I think that is partly the farmer’s 
problem. And if I can go on I will tell you what we are doing. 

The Cuatrman. Maybe he can produce a tobacco with no holes. 

Mr. Hurron. The point is that we are living in an area where we 
compete with high price industrial labor, and we have always been 
able to get high prices for our tobacco. And the reason we could sur- 
vive has been that. This thing can utilize cheap tobacco. And we 
question whether we can stay in business. 

The Cuatrman. Can they use a tobacco different from what you 
raise there to do this homogenizing? 

Mr. Hurron. We believe that they can. We believe it is being done. 
It is very difficult to get any concrete information on this. This proc- 
ess is quite secret. 

The Cuarrman. Who is doing that, the manufacturers of cigars? 

Mr. Hurron. There are three patents now being used that I know 
of. One is held by the American Machine & Foundry, one is held by 
General Cigar & Dexter Paper Co. in Windsor, Lawrence. These 
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processes vary somewhat, but they are all being used to create a proc- 
essed or manufactured leaf out of cheap tobacco. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. What would you suggest we do about it? 

Mr. Hurron. Why do you not let me tell you what we are doing, 
first ¢ 

The CHarrMan. It may be that you do not need us. 

Mr. Hutrron. That may be. We hope that we do not. 

Senator Atken. May I ask, have they developed any synthetic 
wrappers ¢ 

Mr. Hurron. I think that Senator Holland would be very much 
concerned about that, because they have a shade-grown area down in 
his part of the country. I will say this, if they ‘an develop a syn- 
thetic processed or homogenized binder, call it what you will, it is 
possible to make a synthetic or homogenized wrapper. I think that 
you can realize the impact of that on the shade tobacco- growing in- 
dustry if it becomes a reality. 

Senator ArkeN. Do you not think they will get a synthetic filler? 

Mr. Hurron. L would not bet against that. 

Directly or indirectly, I think we can reasonably assume the ho- 
mogenized binder has been an important factor in their decision to 
reduce purchases of natural binder. 

The Conn.-Mass. Tobacco Cooperative of Holyoke, Mass., handles 
Connecticut Valley tobacco under the price-support prc gram. It is 
the only cushion that the Broadleaf and Havana seedgrow ers have to 
absorb the shock of the adjustment that appears inevitable. As a 
farmer and as president of the Conn.-Mass. Cooperative, I urge the 
continuance of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as it now applies to 
tobacco. Any change at this time in our opinion would definitely be 
a hardship to the Connecticut Valley grower in the face of the other 
major adjustments he must make, 

‘Tobacco growers, both Broadleaf and Havana seed, are facing the 
threat of the homogenized binder with stern reality. At a recent 
meeting of the Conn.-Mass. Tobacco Cooperative 800 growers in an 
amazing demonstration of grower unity voted unanimously to endorse 
a 25-percent cut im acreage rec ommended by the board of directors, 
This action was made a matter of public record at a public hearing 

called by the tobacco branch in Washington on November 10, 1955, 
to determine quotas. This action points out, I think, that we are not 
asking for subsidies that will build sur sluses, but for a sound farm 
program that will aid us in our struggle for survival. 

We believe so far as tobacco is concerned that the 90-percent pro- 
gram which gives us 90 percent of parity is sound. I think any pro- 
gram is sound if it does not lose money for the Government. 

The Cuairman. I do not think you need to change it. Congress 
will not do a thing about that now or soon. 

Mr. Hurron. We hope not at this time. 

The Cuatrman, In my humble judgment it would not be done, be- 
cause the administration is behind it and I do not know of any Sen- 
ators against it; as a matter of fact, any Congressmen, either. So you 
can sleep well tonight. 

Mr. Hurron. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. We will not change that. I do not think there is a 
chance. 
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Mr. Hurron. If I can divorce myself of the tobacco business for a 
minute and take over my role as a potato farmer, I shall do so. 

As a potato farmer, I feel there is a definite need for some kind of 
a potato program that will prevent the production and accumulation 
of surpluses that depress and destroy the market year after year. 
This is a problem that the farmer as an individual seems unable to 
cope with. It is a national problem since potatoes move in interstate 
commerce and a surplus in any major producing area can depress 
prices all over the country—I had not discussed this with the Maine 
centlemen before. I think that we can probably get together with 
them. 

The CuamrMan. Listen, let us have your view of it. You may have 
a better scheme than he has. 

Mr. Hurron. The amazing part of it is, without discussion, we come 
up with almost the same answer. It varies some in detail. : 

May I suggest consideration of a farm program for potatoes with 
or without price support where individual quotas are based on the 
number of bushels or units of measure that a farmer might sell during 
the season. This would place the problem of surplus disposal where 
it belongs—with the farmer. In a good year, when nature intervened 
favorably, and he had several acres left when he had dug his market- 
ing quota, he would simply fail to dig the remainder. 

I realize that such a system would involve compulsory Federal-State 
inspection of all potatoes but this has proven practical and workable 
in areas where marketing agreements are now operating. Compulsory 
inspection to determine grade protects both the producer and the con- 
sumer. I would strongly recommend that any potato program be 
supplemented by marketing agreements in all production areas. 

The CHarrman. It is my recollection the witness who proposed 
that potato program said that he thought there would be no unanimity 
among the growers in the area, which would include all of the New 
Ixngland States. Do you think that would be possible ? 

Mr. Hurron. I think it is very possible. 

The CHarrMan. We will hear from others. 

Mr. Hurron. I think that we have a common problem and we are 
searching for a practical solution. 

The Cuareman. I believe the other potato growers who want to 
testify from this area may have something to tell us. We will find 
out whether or not what you say is correct. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotuanp. I want to call attention to the fact that we have 
had three different suggestions about the potato problem solution 
from this rather limited area of New England here today. One from 
Maine and one from Connecticut and one from Vermont, which points 
up the fact that there is not complete unanimity here in thinking, at 
least up to now. It just intensifies and accentuates the problem 
which we find in that industry and others. 

However, what I wanted to ask about was tobacco. You have been 
testifying for the producers of the Broadleaf tobacco and the Havana 
tobacco, both of which are binders. 

Mr. Hurron. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. You are not testifying for the wrapper leaf 
tobacco, the shade-grown Sumatra leaf tobacco, are you? 

64440—56—pt. 7——7 
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Mr. Hurron. No. The shade-grown tobacco currently is not unde: 
the price-support program and is not affected by any price-support 
operations. 

Senator Horzianp. The shade-grown tobacco of the Connecticut 
Valley, that is, Connecticut and Massachusetts, and certain counties 
in Florida and Georgia, is not under the price-support program. It 
is not asking to be under it and does not want to be under it; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is right. 

Senator Hotzanp. The price per acre production there, including 
the furnishing of the shade and all of the other things to produce a 
completely perfect wrapper leaf puts that industry in a class by itself 
for the per acre cost of production, does it not? 

Mr. Hurron. Pretty much. I would say roughly the cost of pro- 
ducing an acre of shade was between 3 and 4 times the cost of produc- 
ing an acre of binder tobacco. 

Senator Horianp. The point that you are making about synthesized 
binders is that they have not yet interfered with the wr apper leaf 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Hurron. That is correct, but these things happen suddenly. I 
think as recently as 3 months ago you had suggested to the Broadleaf 
farmers that anything like this could happen to them, they would 
have said it could not happen here, but it did happen—it happened 
very suddenly. 

We always felt there was a beautiful balance E Day production 
and disappearance under use in our Broadleaf area. All of a sudden 
this thing hit us like that, just about a month ago. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you suggest that Congress pass a law requir- 
ing that all cigars made from those cheap synthesized binders be 
labeled “cheroots? ’ or something like that 'to'clearly identify such 
cigars ? 

Mr. Hurron. Actually, the manufacturers are identifying them. 
They are using it as a publicity measure. Actually, they are trying 
to encourage the use of the homogenized binder, pointing out that 
they feel it has merit. 

Senator Hortanp. Mr. Chairman, if I might just make one short 
comment off the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hurron. 1 would like to make one additional comment that 
I did not have in my report, if I might. It is.a matter of opinion, 

too. One of the reasons that the tobacco program has. operated so 
successfully is because direct loans are not made. Loans, are made 
through a cooperative. Then the cooperative handles the tobaccoo 
any way that it sees fit, makes decisions as to how it. shall be handled 
and stored and marketed. The Commodity Credit Corporation in 
our case simply acts as the financing agent. The board of directors 
of that cooperative are just as anxious to get the last penny, out of 
that tobacco as they would be if it was their own crop that they were 
handling. I do not know whether that is significant or not. 

The Crarman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Newberry is next. Have you anything to add to what has 
been said in relation to tobacco? 
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STATEMENT OF ELLSWORTH S..NEWBERRY, SOUTH WINDSOR, 
CONN. 


Mr. Newnerry. Mr. Chairman, no, sir; but [ am not in entire 
agreement, may I say. 

The CuatrMan, I hope that you are not opposing 90-percent price 
support ? ; 

Mr. Newperry. Yes, sir; Iam. 

By way of introduction I would like to identify myself asa small 
producer 10 acres- of Broadleaf tobacco in the Hartford,’ Conn., 
area of the Connecticut Valley. I represent myself individually as the 
sixth generation of my family which has produced tobeeeo on the same 
farm. for over 100 years. 

I also am a member of a cooperative. IT own a share of stock in it. 

May I be permitte d to refer to something that you just spoke of— 
I beg your pardon, Senator Holland spoke of a few moments ago? 

The Cramman. Certainly. 

Mr. Newperry. Mention was made of that more or less facetiously 
so far as Senator Aiken was concerned, and it involved the friendly 
discussion of 1936. TI have been thinking about that for some hours 
since then and I am curious about getting straight on something. 

You again mention it here, you said the fact that tobaceo was in a 
class my itself, apparently was, because of this tax situation. IT believe 
you specified last night that when you said “tax” on that, you referred 
not to the property taxes that the owners of the farms paid, but the 
excise and the other types, the stamp taxes, on the package of cigarettes 
and the cigars. Am T right? 

Senator Hottann. That is right. On every agricultural ¢ommodity 
the property and business taxes at one time or another, and the excise 
tax on tobacco, are a major item of public revenue, both Federal and 
State. 

Mr. Newserry. Yes, sir. JI know you made the remark that be- 
cause of that situation you felt that it was proper to regulate it and 
that probably most. of the people in the country had no brief ‘with 
that and felt that it was proper to regulate it, T just wondered, sir, 
if I may ask just what relationship the production of tobacco, whether 
it be below demand or above demand, might conceivably have with the 
tax take? In my humble opinion, sir, the tax take has reference and 
goes back only to the consumer, the ultimate consumer sales. You 
buy the cigars, you buy the cigarettes, all of us buy them, and so forth 
and so on, and from that is derived this tax income to the Government. 
Am I correct? In other words, production, be it below or above, has 
little if any relationship or bearing to that tax take. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator. Honnanp. If you have a statement to make as to why you 
think tobacco should not be entitled to 90 percent, we would be very 
clad to hear it and have it in the record, but my Statement on the 
matter awhile ago was simply for the information of the people here 
who may feel that their industry is just ‘as important oF even vastly 
more.important than tobacco. They might not be familiar with the 
reasons. for the action that has beer taken traditionally throughout 
the years. T did not place it in the record for that reason; and ifyou 
have reasons why you think that 90 percent support price for tobacco; 
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that is, most tobacco, is not desirable, we will be mighty glad to hear 
those reasons and have them placed in the record. 

Mr. Newserry. No, sir; I do not have any. 

The Cuarman. What you are saying is whether we have the 90- 
percent support price or not, that would not deter the Government 
from collecting the tax on the tobacco? 

Mr. Newserry. Exactly, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you had cheaper tobacco and cheaper cigarettes 
by virtue of getting production down, you might get more revenue? 

Mr. Newperry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Whether that is true or not, I am not here to argue, 
but that is what I understood you meant to say. 

Mr. Newserry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. One of the chief reasons advanced, as I recall it, 
to continue this support-price program with respect to the tobacco 
growers was that it was not a burden on the Government; that the to- 
bacco growers were comparably few in number—tobacco is grown only 
in small parts of the country, and because of the fact that the tobacco 
yrower was able to control production and not make it burdensome 

or the country, that was one of the main reasons, or the compelling 
reason, I would say, that caused it to not suffer the same support 
that other basic commodities got. In other words, the argument was 
that the tobacco growers had controlled themselves. The tobacco 
industry has not lost a penny. Therefore, no reason why we could 
not continue the supports. 

Mr. Newserry. ecnal, sir, I was going to suggest that high price 
supports if they tend to keep the price of tobacco up, and if they 
do not tend to keep the price up, there would seem to be little justi- 
fication for the high price supports. And if they do keep the prices 
of tobacco up and as a consequence the ultimate end products are 
increased in price to the consuming public and they, therefore, buy 
less the Government will take less money. 

The Cuarrman. Will you proceed and give us your views on it, 
please, because we have other witnesses ? 

Mr. Newserry. Yes; I know. 

I have already identified myself. Iam also chairman of this special 
tobacco committee in the Connecticut Valley that was charged with 
investigating the so-called homogenized, or we prefer to call it manu- 
factured, leaf binder that Mr. Hutton just spoke about. I wish to 
make it clear that I am speaking as an individual small tobacco grower 
and as a representative of that group. 

May I go on record immediately as being basically and fundamen- 
tally opposed to Government programs generally and our tobacco 
program specifically. We have now been through 3 years of price 
support at 90 percent of parity coupled with acreage allotment—so 
my views are based on local practical experience. 

That takes into account there was a year when we voted it out. 

It has just been stated that the tobacco program is self-sustaining. 
I question whether that or any other similar program is actually 
self-sustaining if all expenses involved in connection with it were to 
be added up—were it possible to do that—for instance, I know that 
there are certain expenses in the operation of the Connecticut-Massa- 
chusetts tobacco cooperative that are not included. I know further- 
more that the expenses of the Tobacco Branch in Washington—and 
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I have been there and I know they must be considerable, the salaries 
are tremendous when taken collectively—they are not included in that. 
[ have not any way of knowing what they are or should be. So I 
cannot argue too much on the point, except to say that I do not think 
it is justifiable for a person to make the statement that any program 
of that type is completely self-sustaining unless they take into account 
these other factors which are difficult to arrive at. 

My opposition is for the following reasons: 

1. I do not believe any group should be subsidized at the expense 
of taxpayers in general. 

9. The program has maintained high level production on marginal 
land basically unsuited to the production of high quality tobacco. 

3. By the same token it has reduced production on the best land 
which has over the years produced the best quality tobacco. 

t. The net result is an across-the-board reduction in the average 
quality of product. 

5. Price support and allotments have kept in business numbers of 
inefficient and temperamentally unsuited farmers who were attracted 
by high wartime prices and who now would have been in other fields 
of activity. 

6. The program has rendered ineffective the old law of supply and 
demand and the survival of the fittest, which principles, if allowed 
to function, would have minimized our present problem of oversupply. 

7. Enforcement of acreage restrictions is difficult to the point of 
being impossible in many cases. 

And if you wish to spend the time, I should like to elaborate a little 
on a further point. 

The Cuamman. What do you think tobacco would be selling for 
now per pound by the farmer without price supports? 

Mr. Newserry. I do not know. Everything else in the country has 
gone up since then. It has not improved the price. In fact, it has 
eae the price to us as growers over the past 2 or 3 years in small 
amounts like 3 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents a pound each year for the last 
2 or 3 years. And this year we do not know because of the special 
situation to which Mr. Hutton referred. 

The CHarrman. I dislike to contemplate how much tobacco we 
would have on hand without acreage restrictions. With acreage 
restricted as it has been by virtue of the farmers themselves voting it, 
we have a tobacco supply of over 314 years. It is true that you have 
a carryover, a 2 years’ supply, but there is now a year plus of supply 
on hand. And all that has been accomplished with more or less 
restricted acreage controls imposed by the farmers themselves. 

Mr. Newserry. I gather, sir, from your remarks that you would 
like to elaborate on No. 7. 

The CHatrMan. No, no. 

Mr. Newserry. The enforcement of acreage restrictions is difficult 
to the point of being impossible in many cases. 

The Cuarrman. That may be in Connecticut, but you would not 
find it in North Carolina or Virginia or Kentucky. 

Mr. Newserry. Yes, sir. I will not harp on it, sir, but as a 10-acre 
grower it has not been easy for me to reconcile myself to my next door 
neighbor who grows 3 times as much as I do who has never in the 
history of this program cut 1 acre—not 1—that is just 1 case. 

The Cuatmrman. Are you folks under restrictions now? 
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Mr. Newperry. Yes; we are. We voted it 2 years ago for a 5-year 


period and we have Ll year to go, 

The Cuamman. How did he get by with that? 

Mr. Newserry. May I proceed with my report? 

The CHarmman. Give us his name. We will Jook into it for you, 

Mr. Newserry. I would like to add—— 

The Cuatrman. What is his name? 

Mr. Newserry. I thought you wanted me to continue. 

The CHarrMan. You go ahead. 

Mr. Newperry. His name now, sir? 

The CHarrMan. Give me the name of the fellow who is collecting 
and producing all of this tobaeco and net complying with it—give us 
the name and the address. 

Mr. Newrrrry. Iecannot doit. I will tell you why. 

The CHarmman, Well, forget about it... Do not make any charge 
here against anybody unless you, want to give us the name. Do not 
complain about it. I would have tried to Fre to get these fellows 
that are violating the law... I do not think.it is fair, 

Mr, Newberry. May I say—— 

The Caarrman. You are making the complaint. I would like to 
get the name of anyone violating a program. If you do not give it, 
we inight as well strike the rest. of your testimony from the ree cord. 

Mr. Newperry. That is why I dislike this program, sir, for one 
reason, Sitting over here and two gentlemen that have direct con- 
nections with Washington on this thing and they sit in authority. 
And were I to disclose the name of that indiv idual right now, particu- 
larly the authority that one of them has, sir, it would | put me in a very 
bs id spot. 

] rhe CHAIRMAN. Why do you say that—do you think you would be 
punished for telling the truth or for making the charge or helping the 
Government. to weed out nonconformers, who. should follow the Jaw! 

Mr. Newsprry, Iam unpopular enough for a stand that I am taking 
here that seems to be fairly unpopular among certain of my com- 
patriots. 

The Caairman, I want to be frank and saymg with you that. you 
are the first man who has appeared as a. witness since October 24 who 
is against price support for tobacco... 1 think the record will show that. 

Mr. Newrrrry, I do not know whether I should thank you or not, 
but. 1 do. 

The CHairmMan, I want. you to because it takes a brave man to do 
pha 

NuwsBerry, May I proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Surely. 

Mr. Newnerny. I would like to.add at. this pointthat 1 recognize the 
necessity of such programs to encourage produahon during wartime— 


but | am very much opposed to continuing them in peacetime, 
It is, of course, true, that.two-thirds, of growers entitled to vote in 
a referendum must vote in faver of the program to have it be effective. 
This happened 2 years ago when it was voted in for 3.consecutive years. 
In this connection may J make the following pomts : 
Turning to the Federal Government for help is an insidious thing 
to at grows like a cancer. 
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The widespread application of such programs in other fields tends 
0 sah otherwise sane men adopt a “me too” attitude—a sort of “if 
I don ‘t take it, someone else will” slant. 
There is a growing tendency to vote for anything that looks like 
sec arity even though such a step is a,“leveler of men” which destroys 
dividual initiative. 

ee outdoor tobacco industry is presently faced with what appears 
to be a crisis due to a change In cigar-manufacturing methods involv- 
ng the use of processed binder sheeting. 

May I mention at this point that I do not. believe, sir, that any 
Government program should be destined. or designed to carry us Over, 
to tide us over as tobacco for something that is happening as a result 
of change in manufacturing methods. It would be lke trying to pro- 
mote the old horse and buggy when automobiles and garages tended 
to drive him out of business, if I may be permitted to say so. 

Admittedly, the Government program will be a stopgap in this 
crisis—but it cannot be more than that. Tobacco as yet cannot be 
eaten or worn as clothing—and stockpiling must stop eventually. 

To summarize in general—as a small farmer I favor steps that will 
is soon as possible and Federal subsidies and controls. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean on all commodities? 

Mr. Newserry. That is right, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn. What about the protection we are giving imdus- 
try—what about the protection we are giving labor, would you want 
to wipe that out, too? 

Mr. Newperry. I should like to see that. protection decreased in as 
orderly a step as possible. And if I may be permitted to say it, if 
a semichaotie condition resulted from such an attempt at an orderly 
reduction in these controls, and so forth, I firmly beheve that after 
the chaos was over we would come out of it as a country that was 
better and nearer to what we were some years ago before all of this 
tampering with our economy started. That is from a small grower’s 
point of view. 

May I add, sir, that I would be the first one to be hurt by such a 
program because [ do raise a small amount of tobacco. It is marginal 
with me right at the moment, but I do believe I could do something 
else if I had to, and I believe that is what we all should do if we can- 
not survive under the natural laws of supply and demand. 

The CuHarrmMan. You know that you might be surprised if I should 
tell you this, that the burden of this record shows thatthe farmer 
would not want any protection whatever if he could start from seratch, 
that is, all of them start from scrateh—let labor struggle for itself, 
let industry struggle for itself, without any kind of Government con- 
trols. But the question is, Can you attam that? And until we do 
attain it, why should we leave the farmer out in the cold? [{ Applause. | 

Mr. Newsrrry. May T be permitted one more statement ? 

The CrarrmMan. Surely. I-want you to answer the question, if you 
will. 

Mr. Newserry. I am going to attempt. T think it is very regret- 
table, Senator, that we have had here today two gentlemen pushing for 
new control programs, both of whom have admitted that they were 
against control programs—they were in favor of free economy. And 
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this system that I spoke of that our country has done so well over the 
years with, but for one thing. Everybody else has submitted to this 
sort of thing. Therefore, they feel they are justified to ask for it. 
That is why in my humble opinion we get a 90-percent vote of farmers 
in our Connecticut Valley for this thing. 

I think that if you could collar every one of those 90 percenters, or 
nearly all of them, and say to them, if everything else was not con- 
trolled in this manner, and if the Government was not helping this 
person, that person, and everybody else, I do not believe you would 
get anywhere near the 90 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, we would not. I know. I agree with 
you thoroughly. I said until we can attain that millenium to which 
you refer, why should the farmer be left in the cold? That is what 
[ am talking about. You would be surprised at the large number of 
farmers who have taken that attitude. I am taking it now with you. 
But it seems to me that we cannot get back to that condition that you 
refer to. We did much for industry in order to encourage it, to pro- 
duce for the war. We let them charge off everything in 5 years. If 
you will look up the records you will find that in order to permit in- 
dustry to convert from war to peacetime it cost you and me and other 
taxpayers $50 billion. That is all it cost. That is a small amount, is 
it not? 

Mr. Newserry. No, sir; not to me. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you do not deal in big figures, as we do. 

Labor has benefited a lot since the war, before the war, and through 
the years, and as long as labor and industry are protected, I am say- 
ing that something ought to be done, because unless you try to protect 
the producer of food and fiber you will not have any industry and 
you will not have a prosperous country. We are all dependent on this 
lifeblood, food and fiber. 

I have just finished a long trip around the world. You find a lot of 
discontent where people have been going to bed hungry at night. We 
are blessed with all of the crops that we have—with all of the food we 
have on hand today. There is nothing that would please me more as 
an American citizen than to be able to put the farmer on a parity with 
labor and with industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. Newserry. I appreciate your remarks, sir. May I be per- 
mitted just to say this? 

The Cuarrman. Anything you wish to say. 

Mr. Newserry. I have been impressed with your sincerity and hon- 
esty and apparent attempt at fairness in conducting this hearing. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you say “apparent attempt” ? 

Mr. Newserry. Apparent to me. 

The Cuarrman, Oh. 

Mr. Newserry. May I suggest that I would like to reiterate the 
story that we heard here where, I think, two Texans were overheard 
to say, “What bothers me, I cannot tell which are Democrats or Re- 
publicans.” I find it the same way. 

In closing, may I ask—I know that you do not agree with me, 
probably on this, but may I again ask that your committee exercise 
all of your possible authority to try to bring this thing out again 
where we do not all seek these Government controls and help on this 
and that and the other thing, and so forth, so that we can all get 
back on this even keel that I have talked about ? 
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The CHatrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Newserry. I am very sorry. I omitted something that is quite 
important. I was directed by my commissioner to deliver here for Mr. 
Ralph C. Lasbury, Jr., the director of the Shade Tobacco Growers 
Agricultural Association, Inc., Hartford, Conn., a report which he 
wishes me to put on file. Can I leave it here? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. It will be filed in the record as though 
he had been here to read it. 

(The statement of Mr. Lansbury is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. LAsBuURY, Jk., Director, THE SHADE ToBACcco GROWERS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INo., HARTFORD, CONN. 


There are three types of tobacco grown in the Connecticut Valley. They 
are known as: Shade tobacco, which is used for wrappers on cigars; Havana 
seed tobacco, used for binders on cigars; and broadleaf tobacco, also used for 


binders on cigars. 

Shade tobacco is not included under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (support 
price, acreage control), and never has been. Havana seed and broadleaf tobacco 
used for cigar binders, are included under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(support price, acreage control). 

The development of a synthetic binder, commonly known in the trade as a 
homogenized binder, is creating a very definite hardship on the economic well- 
being of the Havana seed and broadleaf growers in the Connecticut Valley. 
It is impossible to anticipate at this time exactly what the impact of the syn- 
thetic binder will be on these two types of tobacco, but the Havana seed and 
broadleaf growers of the Connecticut and Massachusetts Valley surely need 
all the assistance from the Agricultural Adjustment Act that it is possible for 
them to receive. 

Therefore, this association is strongly in favor of the continuance of the 
tobacco program under the Agricultural Adjustment Act as it concerns itself 
with the Havana seed and broadleaf growers. We are not in favor of any 
tampering with this law at the present time, and sincerely hope that your 
committee will give this feeling due consideration. It must be remembered 
that the opinion expressed is not one of self-interest, but one of assistance 
to our brother growers here in the valley. 

In closing I would like to say that we sincerely hope nothing will be done 
to hamper the present program under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (support 
price, acreage control). 


The CHarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Benedict Kupchunos. 
Give us your full name for the record, and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF BENEDICT KUPCHUNOS, WAPPING, CONN. 


Mr. Kurcuunos. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to thank this committee for granting me the time to testify 
at this hearing. I have tried to make my testimony very short as 
I know there is a great deal of other testimony to be heard. 

Now to introduce myself. I am Benedict Kupchunos, of Wapping, 
Conn., a grower of potatoes and Broadleaf tobacco, born and brought 
up on the farm so that I consider myself a “dirt farmer.” 

At this hearing I am not representing any cooperative, Farm Bu- 
reau, National Farmers Union, Grange, or any other organization, 
although I am a member of most of these. I am only speaking for 
myself as an individual grower and possibly the thinking of the 
neighbors in my particular area, and I wish to assure the committee 
— the farming business was good I would not appear at this 

earing. 

I wodld like to take this opportunity to condemn the present 
Benson-Farm Bureau flexible price support policy. It is building 
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huge surpluses of farm commodities, lowering farm prices to de- 
pression levels and raising the price of food to the consumer. The 
price of food went up a few points last week to the consumer. 

The CHarrMan. With all due respect, I do not think Mr. Benson 
is responsible for that. 

Mr. Kurcuvnos. It is his program. 

I am in favor of the farmer receiving 100 percent of parity for his 
commodities at the market which, to my way of thinking is the same 
comparison as minimum wage is to labor, 

1. I want to go on record in favor of continuing the 90 percent of 
parity and rigid control on all types of cigar binder tobacco. 

2. Lalso want to go on record as being in favor of a potato program 
of acreage allotments tied to bushel quotas with national and local 
marketing agreements, with section 32 funds to be used for diversion 
based on parity in years of surplus. 

5. I also want to go on record that the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Economics crop-reporting system be taken out of the horse- 
and-buggy days and streamlined to fit the present needs of agricul- 
ture for I feel that some of our dilemma is due to the present system 
as it exists. 

t. I want to go on record in favor of a soil-conservation or soil- 
fertility bank (whichever would be the proper name for it) where 
all surplus acres be taken out of production and placed in this bank 
for the future generation of this country ; that soil-conservation prac- 
tices be established on these surplus acres to build and to rest. this 
land for future use; and that the Federal Government pay the farmer 
a reasonable annual rental determined by the local value of the land 
and furnish him with seed and lime as required; and that the farmer 
be restricted so that he could not use this land for any commercial 
value whatsoever, not even for his personal use or that of his animals. 

[ thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Did I understand when ‘you were speaking of 
the Irish-potato situation that you favor acreage allotments and 
bushelage ? 

Mr. Kurcnunos. Bushel-quota potatoes. 

Senator Hontanp. Quotas with removal of surpluses by. the use 
of section 32 funds, but without a definite price support ? 

Mr. Kurcuunos. That is right. 

Senator Hotitanp. But you do not favor price supports for potatoes ? 

Mr. Kurcnunos. Tat present do not. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Is Mrs. Raymond §. Wyman present? Will you step forward and 
give us your full name, please? 


STATEMENT MRS. RAYMOND S. WYMAN SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


VERMONT TURKEY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, NORTH HART- 
LAND, VT. 


Mrs. Wyman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Mrs. Raymond S. Wyman, of North Hartland, Vt... i am 
secretary-treasurer of the Vermont Turkey. Growers.Association...QOur 
proposals are similar to the chicken growers. 
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Vermont, turkey growers believe that their best interests lie in 
the direction of efficient production of quality products and aggressive, 
effective sales promotion by the industry. 

We badly need more research in the field ef both production and 
marketing, better disease control and improved market.reports. In 
our opinion, this can best be done by the Federal Government working 

through the State experiment stations and departments... We believe 
efforts by the Federal Government, to: increase the income of turkey 
raisers through price supports, subsidies, production controls, a 
similar programs are well intended, but can only lead to chaos through 
overproduction or decreased efficiency and poor business managemeni 
through production controls. We believe the present, rapid imerease 
in the consumption of turkey products, would be adversely affected 
by the housewives’ reaction against price increase involving tax funds, 
These opinions are based on our observations of the effect of various 
Government programs over the years on potato growers, grain, and 
cotton producers, and to a lesser extent dairymen. 

We want to emphasize that while poultrymen have so: far solved 
their own price and market prone ms, so have the turkey, raisers, and 
wish to continue to do so, we believe pr ice sup port and production 
restrictions on the food grains we must buy place an unfair burden 
on the turkey.industry. They put us ina difficult competitive position 
with other high- protein foods like beef pork, and dairy. products 
which use large amounts of home; -gTOWn rough: ige.. We do not believe 
the long-range solution of any agricultural prob blem or the best inter- 
ests of farmers lie in this dizection and we urgently recommend the 
price DROS | and produetion controls om feed grains be substantially 
reduced or eliminated.. We recognize sudden. drastic. action might 
lead to Rabe: but we believe continuation of present high-support 
programs will also be disastrous. .An immediate orderly reduction is 
indicated, 

And Mr. Mills from Massachusetts, representing the Massachusetts 
Turkey Growers Association could not be here, and IL will read, his 
statement. 

The CHarman.. Will you put it in the record as though it had 
been read and it. w aH be incorporated in full? 

Mrs. Wyman. Itis similar, I will. do that. 

(The prepared statement, of Jesse E. Mills, president, Massachu- 
setts Turkey Growers Association, Paxton, Mass., is as follows:) 

In reply to a request to submit a statement for the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, 1 hereby respectfully offer the following statement 
as representing the wishes of the turkey growers. in Massachusetts. 

We feel that the function of the Government is to furnish services to the 
various agricultural segments of our industry which these commodity groups 
cannot supply for themselves. 

We feel that the best. help is self-help and that the freedom of solving our own 
problems should be left to the individual or; to some organized groups: repre- 
senting the individual. 

The Govérnment’s function, therefore, is to help solve problems through 
correction of such problems, rather than by means of price supports, production 
controls, subsidy payments, efc. 

We wish. to: record; ourselves, therefore, as being opposed to such, superficial 
remedies as production controls, price supports. and subsidy payments, 

A farm program that provides fundamental information such as facts. gained 


through researeh on production, marketing, improvements fn quality of products, 
preservation of farm products, merchandising, and any other .facts) which the 
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grower cannot gain for himself as an individual should be considered. Statis- 
tical information, economic facts, current market price data and movements 
of commodities are also important and should be included. 

If these proposals are followed, we feel that the turkey industry will main- 


tain a healthier condition and that the individual will be more readily satisfied 
with governmental! activities. 


The CHarman. Do you use corn and wheat in the feed? 

Mrs. Wyman. Yes, some of it. 

The Cuatrrman. How much feed is grown locally by you? 

Mrs. Wyman. Very little. Land is expensive. You cannot afford 
to grow it. Ofcourse, freight rates are high from the grain-producing 
country, which is similarly the chicken man’s proposition. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hortanp. How many turkey producers do you represent ? 

Mrs. Wyman, The association only has about 26 members, but we 
have a great many more than that in the State. 

Senator Hotitanp. How many does the Massachusetts association 
represent ? 

Mrs. Wyman. I could not tell you that. 

Senator Hoxtanp. Is it a larger association ? 

Mrs. Wyman. A larger association. There are a great many small 
growers as well as in Connecticut. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you again. 

Our next witness is Commissioner Fitts, Department of Agriculture, 
New Hampshire. 


Will you step forward, please, and give your full name for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF PERLEY I. FITTS, COMMISSIONER, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CONCORD, N. H. 


Mr. Firrs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Perley I. Pitts, commissioner of agriculture of New Hampshire. For 
a while it looked like I might be the only one over here from New 
Hampshire. So I prepared a statement which I will read to the com- 
mittee now so that the other people from New Hampshire can get a 
chance at this microphone, sir. I am also leaving out statements. 

The only part of my statement which I think should be com- 
mented on at this time is the one dealing with what has happened 
to the egg situation, sir. We have batted this matter of price sup- 
ports and the Government in agriculture around quite a bit today. 
One point in particular that has been stressed as much as it should 
be is the fact that egg consumption has increased to a point now 
where the fact is that the Government is out of the picture. I want 
you to recognize that it is estimated that the egg consumption this 
year is probably going to 417, the highest consumption of eggs we 
have ever had on record. That is against a consumption of about 
380 less than 10 years ago. I want that as a matter of record, sir. 

That is an agricultural product where the commodity people have 
asked you to keep out. 

Another thing, the dairymen in my section are particularly dis- 
turbed about this matter of diverted acres and we pore that you and 
your committee and the Congress will see to it that there are enough 


restrictions made so that they do not slop over into the three com- 
modity groups. 
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I am now talking about the poultry business. 
It is very easy to get into the poultry business. If you have to cut 
down on acreage and get paid for taking some of your poorer acres 


out of production, it is the opinion of many of our people they will 
be in the hen business. 


The CuarrMan. Do you not have another possible problem that if 


you permitted the growing of feed and it becomes too cheap that you 
might have that more competition ¢ 


Mr. Firrs. That is right, sir. So I will leave that with you. 


The CxarrMANn. It will be incorporated in the record at this point. 
(The prepared statement of Perley I. Fitts is as follows:) 

I am sure that I can report to you that the farmers of New Hampshire appreci- 
ate the fact that your committee has allocated this valuable time to hearing 
their views and opinions along with others from New England. I want to thank 
you for them. 

There have .been several conferences of our various agricultural commodity 
groups since learning of this hearing and we have several representatives of 
these groups here to offer their opinions and I believe your clerk has the names 
of these people. I have seen some of the testimony that is being presented and 
probably there is very little that I can add to their material. 

I would like to refer you to page 294 of the Agricultural Act entitled, “Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry United 
States Senate 8lst Congress’”’ where I indicated that at no time should any 
farm plan be interpreted as a social-service enterprise by encouraging inefficient 
farmers to stay in business. Again at a hearing before the congressional com- 
mittee heading at Amherst, Mass., August 4, 1953, I again expressed the same 
general opinion. In order for our efficient farmers here in the Northeast to 
stay in business and continue to have a freedom to exercise their rights to either 
make or lose money in their businesses they must be relatively free from controls 
which could entirely kill incentive of action. Our poultry farmers have had 
just enough Government in their business in the past to show them that it is 
impractical to operate under conditions of the nature imposed by such controls 
as are necessary in this kind of operation. You know what has happened 
during the last 2 years in the poultry business. It would now appear that 
without burdensome supplies hanging over the market, that the per capita con- 
sumption of eggs would reach a new high of 417 for 1955. This is a long way 
from the 380 average of 1947-49. We honestly think that other commodities 
in the field of agriculture would be better off today had the warnings of 1949 
been heeded. 

We may be incorrectly informed, but at this time when the subject of retiring 
acres from production is being discussed if the reports are true that the United 
State Government is bringing new areas into production through various projects, 
eould it not be much wiser to hold these projects off until that time is reached 
when we are in more need for increased production. 

As your committee is aware we have Maine and New Hampshire relatively 
cleaned up of Brucellosis (Bang’s disease) however, we are extremely anxious 
that our other neighboring States accelerate their clean-up programs and 
strongly urge continued Federal appropriations to this program. 

We also believe strongly in self-help programs of selling and efficiency im- 
provement which should be helped by continued research. 


Mr. Firrs. Then I have a statement by Oliver J. Hubbard, repre- 
senting the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association committee 
on national farm legislation, Walpole, N. H. There is no controversy 
there. 

The Cuarrman. Is he on the list ? 

Mr. Firrs. Yes, that is right. He is on the list. 

The Cuarrman. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Oliver J. Hubbard is as follows:) 


The poultrymen of New Hampshire are in agreement with the statement of 


Mr. Dunham relative to a farm program that gives some consideration to the 
Northeast poultry producer. 
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Over 50 percent of the Agricultural income of New Hampshire is derived 
from poultry farming. 65 percent of the cost.of producing poultry, eggs and 
meat is for poultry feed. This feed is largely corn. 

High support prices for grains increase our costs. In fact, the poultry grow- 
ers are being penalized twice by such supports. ‘They are taxed to provide 
funds for the Government purchase program and in addition have to pay the 
higher costs that support prices bring about. 

All support laws help some types of agriculture at the expense,of others. A 
price-support program that helps the midwest grain grower hurts the eastern 
poultry and dairy farmer. Poultry farmers feel that flexible supports are a step 
forward and decrease the penalty we have to pay for artificial grain prices, 

The poultrymen of. New Hampshire have neyer asked for price supports on 
their products and have often gone on record in opposition to such a plan. We 
realize that mandatory stpport programs stimulate supplies beyond consumption, 
keep the lazy and inefficient producer in business and destroy our initiative. 
We want to operate our own industry independent of Government subsidies and 
controls. Only under such a plan can we continue to improve our efficiency and 
increase our markets, 

Where Government can and should help is with additional funds for research 
in nutrition, disease, and breeding. The poultry industry has grown so rapidly 
that lack of funds have kept scientific research lagging far behind our needs. 

The problems of agriculture are, serious and we believe they have been largely 
brought on by continuing wartime incentive payments fer crops for which there 
was no market. The Government now holds $10 billion worth of products that 
no one wants. Agriculture in the end willbe more profitable if it operates with- 
out controls and without high incentive supports... Agriculture is not a political 
problem but an economic one. Our poultrymen want an economic nonpartisan 
farm bill. One that considers the future welfare of the entire agricultural popu- 
lation and one that will eventually take Government controls and price supports 
out of agriculture, 


Mr. Frrrs. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I have copies of the 
statement to be made by Mr. Edward C, Masten, general manager of 
the Manchester. Dairy System, Inc., of Manchester, N. H. You ean 
cross his name off, too, I am trying to simplify this. We find noth- 
ing in there that would be new to your committee after the other dis- 
cussions. 

The Cratrman, All right. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Edward C. Masten is as follows :) 


The dairy farmers of New Hatpshire appreciate the opportunity, along with 
their fellow dairymen 6f New England, to express their views and opinions on 
current agricultural problems. 

Dairying is the second largest of agricultural enterprises in New Hampshire. 
Production of milk in New Hampshire is primarily for fluid consumption. Total 
production on an annual basis exceeds local demand throughout New Hampshire, 
with the result that approximately one-half of the total production is exported 
in fluid form to supply the Boston metropolitan market, and secondary markets 
such as Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill, in Massachusetts, 

The majority of New Hampshire dairymen believe that the basic solution to 
the problems of their dairy industry lies, principally, in their own hands as in- 
dividuals, and through their cooperative associations—marketing, purchasing, 
and service—working closely with and for them. 

They believe that the Federal Government should lend.a helping hand -to dairy- 
men in working out these solutions, but that it should not be a force which directs 
or controls the freedom of the individual, or the industry, to the extent that they 
should become dependent. 

Our dairy industry makes use of Federal Marketing Orders Nos. 4 and 34 in 
pricing milk sold outside the State, and State control for pricing milk sold within 
the State. There has existed a very close relationship between State and. Fed- 
eral orders fixing basic milk prices, Both orders make consistent use of eco- 
nomic facters, supply and demand factors, and seasonal pricing factors to deter- 
mine the leyel of class TI prices. 

These orders have been effective in bringing stability to markets served by 
New Hampshire dairymen. 
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Our dairymen are well aware of the decline in income, higher costs of pro- 
duction, and the burden of surplus, which has resulted, in part, from accelerated 
production at a rate which has exceeded the increase in demand. 

Recently an industrywide program was started to promote increased fluid milk 
consumption through organized effort, known as New Hampshire Milk, Inc. It 

a voluntary organization supported by contributions from producers on the 
basis of 2 cents per hundredweight on total deliveries, and distribution on the 
basis of 1 cent per hundredweight on fluid sales in New Hampshire. This is 
evidence that we believe in trying to help ourselves. 

The present unfavorable economic position of agriculture—and the dairy 
farmers and industry in particular—is of great concern today to many, both 
vithin and without the industry. We are certain,many solutions will be ad- 
vanced before the next session of Congress, and some of these are currently be 
ing expressed. 

Present and past lederal agricultural programs have not lived up to expecta- 
tions We do not believe that there is, or can be, any one plan which can be a 

ure-all. 

We believe that the economic welfare of agriculture is of prime and sufficient 
mportance to the strength and welfare of our Nation, that it should be the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to approach the problems of agriculture on a bi- 
artisan basis. 

In considering the probiems of the dairy industry we hold the following 
npinions as to the areas the Federal Goyernment can help: 

1. Continue to support and encourage the development of farmer cooperatives. 

2. Continue the principle that double taxation as it applies to cooperatives, 
nd determined by the 1951 Congress, is inherently wrong. If such. principle 
does not apply to owners of corporations, then the logical solution of such 

quity is not to add an additional tax on owner-members of a cooperative, but 

relieve or remove double taxation on corporations. 

3. The Agricultural Marketing Act should be continued. 

4. Continue flexible price supports for manufactured dairy products, wiih 
continued flexibility to the point where production of: surplus destined for 
Government warehouses is discouraged. 

5. We are opposed to production controls or market quotas on milk and dairy 
products as being too complicated and difficult to be administered on an equitable 
basis. 

6. Continue the support of, and provide adequate Federal funds to, land-grant 
colleges and agricultural experimental stations for important research projects 
in the field of production, distribution, and marketing of dairy products, which 
will provide long-range benefits to all peoples. 

7. We believe that Federal funds must be made available in amounts suffi- 
cient to carry out the brucellosis program as rapidly as possible to a successful 
conclusion. 

New Hampshire was the first in New England, and the second in the United 
States, to become an accredited area for Brucellosis eradication. Our dairymeén 
are particularly interested that areas adjacent to New Hampshire likewise be- 
come accredited as rapidly as possible. 

S. We believe that inereased consumption of milk and dairy products by mili- 
tary establishments and Veterans’ Administration should be continued and 
expanded. 

% We recommend the continuance of the special school milk program on a 
permanent basis. 

10. We urge Congress to provide sufficient funds to insure adequate enforce- 
ment of legislation now in effect to protect consumer and dairy interests from 
dishonest and misleading labeling, advertising, and merehandising of subh- 
stitutes for dairy products. 

ll. We believe that an aggressive promotional program on National, State, 
and local levels, to increase the consumption of fluid milk and dairy products, 
is necessary—and that all producers should contribute to the necessary funds 
required. 

We further believe that provisions should be made for joint contributions by 
distributers, and that our marketing orders should be broadened sufliciently to 
permit adequate and stable financing by those supplying the markets. 

12: Our 12th point we advance with no fear of contradiction or controversy. 
Remember that you; too, never outgrow your need for milk. Fer continved 
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good health, and the vigor and vitality that goes with it, to meet the rigors of 
the coming session in tackling the problems of agriculture, drink at least three 
glasses of milk a day. Encourage your fellow members of Congress to do like- 
wise, thereby setting an example to the citizenry of our Nation, with the end 
result that the problems of burdensome surplus would soon become insignificant. 

And from thrifty New England is a further reminds that, milk and dairy 
products are your best food buy. 


Mr. Frrrs. I believe I have one more. This does necessitate a little 
comment. This is a report being handed in by the fruit and vegetable 
growers of our State. They have had difficulty during the harvest 
season in obtaining labor. 

The CHarrman. Whose statement is that, sir? 

Mr. Frrrs. This is made by Donald McLeod, president of the New 
Hampshire Horticultural Society. He is here in case you wish to make 
any inquiry direct of him, but we thought that we would save some 
by my reading it. 

For instance, let me say that during the harvest season this year, 
you know we had an approaching hurricane. We had a lot of apples 
that had to be harvested quickly. We tried to get labor from Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, in Canada. It could not be done. There 
was too much redtape to unsnarl. So the apples were on the ground 
before they could be harvested. 

The CuHarmrMan. What would you suggest now ? 

Mr. Firrs. Some of this redtape be unsnarled, sir, somewhere along 
the line. I wish someone would look into it. When we need 500 apple 
pickers from Canada, we do not have to spend 2 weeks and an act of 
Congress to get them. 

The CuatrmMan. That will have to go before another committee. 

Mr. Firrs. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The CuatmrmMan. We will be glad to bring it to their attention. 

Mr. Frrrs. I will leave that statement with the reporter. 

(The prepared statement of Donald McLeod, president, New Hamp- 
shire Horticultural Society, Milford, N. H., is as follows :) 


LABOR SHORTAGES A PROBLEM IN HARVESTING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The development of equipment the past few years used in production prac- 
tices of fruits and vegetables as pest control, application of fertilizers, brush 
removal, planting, weeding, mowing, and pruning has greatly reduced the 
amount of labor needed for these operations. The air-blast sprayer has made a 
one-man job out of pest control where only a few years ago, 2 and 3 men were 
required to operate a machine. Mechanical fertilizer spreaders, buckrakes for 
removing brush, compressed-air pruners, tractor-drawn seeders and cultivators 
are some of the machines that have greatly reduced the amount of labor neces- 
sary in these operations. 

Harvesting of fruits and vegetable crops, however, does not lend itself to 
mechanization. One of the big problems of the grower at harvesttime is to 
obtain sufficient labor for the efficient harvesting of such crops as apples, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, beans, corn, and other vegetable crops. 

Experience over a period of years has shown that the New Hampshire grower 
cannot obtain sufficient local labor to harvest a number of seasonal crops. 
For example, the shortage of labor in 1955 for harvesting apples became so 
serious that some growers were unable to harvest only one-fifth of their Mc- 
Intosh crop before it fell to the ground. Several applegrowers are seriously 
considering cutting their orchards down because of the problem in getting 
labor for harvest. There is no incentive to work all summer, to invest in 
fertilizers and spray materials, and produce a good crop and then not be able 
to harvest it. The executive committee of the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society requests that the present restrictions on nonemmigant foreign labor be 
eased to facilitate the importation of labor for harvesting seasonal crops. The 
present laws are so complicated as to make it impractical to attempt to obtain 
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foreign labor on a short time notice or even when a request is made at a reason- 
able time ahead. This should be administered at State level. 


WEATHER FORECAST 


Weather has a major influence on the production and harvesting of farm 
crops. A better knowledge of weather conditions as far in advance as is pos- 
sible to forecast would aid the farmer in the more economical production of his 
crops. For example, in the control of apple scab it is necessary to have the 
foliage and fruit protected during wet periods of 9 hours or more in order to 
prevent infection. Accurate information on the length of rainy periods during 
the scab infection period would make it possible for the grower to plan a more 
effective and economical seab control program. 

The executive committee requests that the United States Weather Bureau be 
given a large enough appropriation to provide personnel for special agricultural 
weather forecasts. 

DIAGNOSING PLANT ILLS 


The problems of determining the fertilizer requirements or diagnosing the 
troubles of abnormal trees or plants is often difficult or impossible because of 
insufficient information about the symptoms that result from minor element 
deficiencies or unbalanced nutrition. For example, was the small leaves and 
poor growth of twigs last spring and summer on apple trees and the excessive 
drop of McIntosh apples this fall caused by minor element deficiencies, by ex- 
cessive bloom last spring, or by drought? 

There is need for better methods of diagnosis. The leaf analysis method for 
determining the mineral requirements of plants was thought to be the answer 
a couple of years ago, but is losing support today. 

Research work on the causes and diagnosis of abnormalities in trees and 
plants other than those caused by fungus and bacterial diseases and insects is 
desired. 

MARKETING 


The marketing of fruits and vegetables is as much of a problem to the farmer 
today as is production. 

The production of such varieties of apples as McIntosh, that require careful 
handling and the demand for higher quality products has made the cold 
storage as necessary for the applegrower as the spray machine. Small apple- 
growers whose business is not large enough to warrant the investment in a 
cold storage, are finding it more and more difficult to market their product, 
since the wholesaler or retailer will not accept common storage apples later 
than a few weeks after harvest. For this reason, the small grower finds it 
necessary to dump his crop on the market at harvesttime, oven causing an 
oversupply, a demoralized market, and returns below the cost of production. 

The most recent trend in marketing certain fruits and vegetables as apples, 
and carrots, for example, is prepackaging. Some of this service is being done 
by individual farmers. It requires an added investment in bagging equipment 
and grading and storage space, and also a packing room suitable for all- 
winter packing, and a volume of produce large enough to supply his customers 
for the normal marketing period of a product. 

What to do with offgrade produce is also a real problem. Most growers 
feel that it is necessary to market offgrade apples in the regular fresh-fruit 
channel because there is no outlet for processing or as a byproduct except for 
a small amount for juice and vinegar. There is a need for research work on 
the uses for these offgrade apples. 

Many retailers of fruits and vegetables prefer a uniformly packaged product 
rather than to prepackage their own. Such a service is not available in many 
towns in New Hampshire. Should the grower attempt to supply such a service? 
Can farmer cooperative equipped to prepackage and market directly to retail 
stores successfully take on such a service? Someone will be doing it. If 
farmers or farmer-controlled organizations could, they would have an oppor- 
tunity to supply a better product to the consumer and to have a say in the 
retail price. 

The demand for more and more services on the part of the consumer has 
increased the cost of produce to the consumers, while less and less of the 
consumers’ dollars are received by the producers. Today the producer receives 
only 48 cents of the consumers’ food dollar. The growers are being continu- 
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ally told that they will have to produce more efficiently. How efficient will 
the farmer have to get in production to stay in business with the present methods 
of marketing? 

Some research work on the part farmers or farmers’ cooperatives should 
take in the new developments in marketing their crops is certainly needed at 
this time. 

Social security tax deductions becomes a burden on the small producer (one 
who cannot justify a bookkeeper). Seasonal labor fluctuates. a good deal on 
farms, At haryesttime, for instance, some of. our applegrowers may have 
300 to 400 listed on their payroll. Some pick for only a day or two and others 
stay the entire season. The problem of how and when to deduct, the social 
security tax is a real one. Should the grower deduct from each payment? If 
this is done and the employee earns less than $100, then the tax must be re- 
funded. Should the deduction be made when $100 has been earned? This re 
quires some accurate booking; otherwise, the grower may find he will have to 
pay the whole tax if the employee quits working before the tax. is collected. 

It is desirable to have less complicated requirements for the collection of 
social security taxes. Maybe the minimum amount earned should be raised, or 
deductions should be made on all earnings regardless of size and no refunds 
required. 

A few of the problems regarding the efficient production and marketing of 
fruits and vegetables in New Hampshire are (1) obtaining. sufficient labor to 
harvest seasonal crops; (2) getting better localized agricultural weather fore- 
casts; (3) finding ways to diagnose orchard ills, especially those resulting from 
unbalanced nutrition; (4) knowing about the future trends in marketing of 
agricultural products and how the farmer can obtain a larger share of what 
the consumer pays and (5) simplification of the social security tax deductions 
where labor is hired for working in, the preduetion and harvesting of seasonal 
crops for short periods of time. 


Mr. Frrrs. For the rest of my time IT would like to have you call 
on the remaining people listed. Some of them, I believe, have gone 
home. Mr. Holmes is not here. TI think the rest of the men are here. 
You can cross Mr. Henry Stevens off. You can cross Mr. Phelps off. 
Mr. Cole would like to make a statement of his own, I think Mr. Con- 
nor would. 

Senator Honitanp. The witness has directed us to cross certain ones 
off the list. I think the record should show they are here. 

Mr. Frrrs. You asked if this statement is agreeable to them. 

The CHairman. Those are the ones I have mentioned from New 
Hampshire. Is there anyone else? 

Mr. Frrrs. Mr. James Cole reported to me this morning of Litch- 
field. He is a large vegetable grower. 

The Cuairman. Is he on the list here ? 

Mr. Frrrs. He is not; but he should be called on, sir. -He has a 
report which I think will interest you people. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all? 

Mr. Firrs. I think that is all. 

The Cuairman, Are you present, Mr. Stevens? You heard the 
commissioner, the statement made here, are you in accord with what 
he stated ? 

Mr, Henry Srevens, New Hampshire Poultry Growers Associa- 
tion. 

I concur with his statement. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. William Phelps, do you coneur in the statement made by. the 
commissioner ? 

Mr. Wi11am Peps, Manchester Dairy System. That is right. 
The Crairman. All right, thank you, sir, 
Mr. Donald McLeod, Do you concur? 
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Mr. Donatp McLeop, president, New Hampshire Horticulture So- 
ciety. 1 de concur with the commissioner. 

The C HAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Stacey Cole, do you desire to add anything more to what has 
been stated? If so, we will be glad to hear you, 


STATEMENT OF STACEY W. COLE, WEST SWANZEY, N. H. 


Mr, Core. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

[ have a brief statement that I should hke to make. .My name is 
Stacey W. Cole, Tama poultrym: in, primarily. I have some.cows 
and some pigs in West Swanzey, .N. H. 

There are many fields in which Federal, Government..can assist 
farmers, and should. Among them are education and research, reg- 
latory procedures suchas inspection of quality and. grades of farm 
products, protection of farmers against unser upulous buyers and the 
protection of the public as well as the farmer against, deceit. I am 
for these in general; they are essential. But I am goimg to speak of 
what I think of the Government’s job in setting farm prices. 

The role of Federal Government so far, as prices are concerned 
should be to help achieve stability. ro ie adjustments in quantities 
of various farm goods produced are needed frequently. 

Government should continue to help by furnishing reliable. infor- 
mation as to trends, in production. 

It should avoid. forecasting prices because forecasting of higher 
prices wnnecessarily stimulates production. Forecasting of lower 
prices gives buyers a tool to depress prices. 

The Cuamman. Would you mind an interruption ? 

Mr. Conn. No, 

The CuHairman. We had quite a lot of testimony at a few places to 
the effect that if the Government were ably to gather information as 
to the amount of a commodity on hand and let that be known to the 
farmers of the Nation, and let them more or less take cognizance of 
that they could plan their crops accordingly. 

Mr. Core. That is in line with my statement that the Government 
should continue to help. 

The CuairMan. That is what I gathered. 

Mr. Coxx. As to trend. 

The CHarrmMan. As to the trend; in other words, it was stated be- 
fore the conimittee that if the Government were able to let producers, 
let us say of wheat, corn, or any product, know how much you have on 
hand and how mueh the market could consume, to let them judge as 
to what to plant, as to what to produce in that area, do you think that 
the farmers could be induced to gear their production to meet what- 
ever the Department would suggest is necessary and more or less on 
their own, that is, without compulsion or without incentives? 

Mr. Coxe. I am a firm believer in allowing the farmer to make as 
many of the decisions as possible'on his own. I am quite confident 
that the farm people today are more cognizant of trends in produc- 
tion. Theyalsoare’beginning to become more familiar with quality, 
and to a greater extent ; the markets can be judged by the individual 
farmers, I feel, a lot more effec ‘tively than they can be by some agency. 

The CuHatrman. You feel that if we had more information from the 
Department as to needs and what should be planted in order to meet 
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the needs of the coming year you might get them to be in line, par- 
ticularly as to those commodities that are not protected, wherein 
they do vote themselves into acreage control, et cetera ? 

Mr. Core. I am not in favor of that. I would like to speak about 
the things I do favor rather than those things that I do not favor, but 
the type of things that I am not in favor of are folks coming out and 
saying everybody ought to get into this type of industry, because 
it is going to be profitable next year. Who knows whether it will be? 
Just the mere statement that is made that it will be is a stimulant 
to production, and with that in view I firmly believe that the facts 
should be known and let the farmers make their own decisions as 
to what they want to produce and how much. 

The CuHarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cortez. I am going to get into an area where I do not think 
Government should be. 

The Cuatrman. It should not be? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Government should definitely not guarantee a profit to any group 
except in national emergencies or in case of some enterprises which 
Government must definitely control. 

As a farmer I would be the last person to permit myself to come 
under controls if I could avoid it. 

Flexible price supports will work if given a chance. They are 
already beginning to prove their worth. High rigid price supports 
are a menace to agriculture under usual conditions. To me as a 
poultryman they often force me to pay higher prices than necessary 
for grain. 

Flexible price supports would put a floor under such prices and 
prevent ruinously low grain prices—in other words, afford stability. 

Another set of tools for stability provided by Government is mar- 
keting agreements. 

In milk, Federal orders provide stability and at the same time allow 
for needed adjustments in production. 

In potatoes and fruits and other perishable items marketing agree- 
ments provide tools whereby the producers, and in some cases dis- 
tributors, can jointly prevent disastrous oversupplies from seriously 
depressing prices. 

This is just a personal observation. 

Personally I Feel that such procedures as I have outlined are as 
far as Government should go in helping stabilize prices. To go fur- 
ther is to take from the hands of the farmer his right to make major 
decisions as to how he shall operate. Personally, if Congress is going 
to make laws to take away my right to decide how I operate my farm, 
I'd definitely rather not farm. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

We will next hear from Mr. Connor. 

Do you have anything to add to what has been stated 


STATEMENT OF LESTER CONNOR, HENNIKER, N. H. 


Mr. Connor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that is rather difficult 


to say at this time in the hearing, Mr. Senator. My name is Lester 
Connor of Henniker, N. H. I ama dairy farmer in the town. I am 


up here today with the hope that I could convey to this committee 
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my own personal feelings as to what I feel should be the Government’s 
stand in agriculture. 

I firmly believe in free individual enterprise. 

I realize that I may be unpopular, having listened to previous 
speakers, in that I believe that the Government should not have high 
rigid price supports. I believe in flexible price supports, so that in 
hard times our family might not lose entirely everything they have, 
but I think that we must rely upon personal initiative, the survival 
of the fittest. I think that is the thing that has made American agri- 
culture great. 

I think it is the only thing that will permit us to continue to exist. 

The Cuatrman. Are you from New Hampshire ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAn. Have you got many labor unions in that State ? 

Mr. Connor. Yes; we have labor unions. 

The CuatrMan. Do you think labor could have attained the heights 
it has without any legislation to provide, say, for collective bargaining 
and things like that ? 

Mr. Connor. I will answer that in this way, that I think that 
labor is heading for trouble. If we were in the same position as labor, 
I think in the long run we would be worse off than if you leave us 
alone and let us run our business. And those who cannot do it, go 
out of business. 

The Cuarrman. What crops in New Hampshire receive price sup- 
ports; any ¢ 

Mr. Connor. I do not know as I am in a position to answer you that. 

The Cuarrman. You folks produce a lot of poultry, I guess. 

Mr. Connor. We produce some. 

The Cuatrman. And dairy products? 

Mr. Connor. Dairy products, fluid milk. 

The CuarrmMan. What you would like to have is cheap feed ? 

Mr. Connor. Well, yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you would like to have? 

Mr. Connor. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. You would not want to protect those that produce 
that 

Mr. Connor. I am not talking about the western farmer. I am 
merely talking about us here. 

The Cuatrman. We do not deal with just New England or Con- 
necticut, you know. We deal with the whole country. 

Mr. Connor. I think what goes for us goes for them. If we had 
run our own farm we would be all better off. 

The Cuatrman. I know that. The situation in New England is 
far different from what it is all over the West, the Midwest, and some 
parts of the South. I was surprised to learn that in some parts of 
the South the dairy farmer is taking the same attitude that the farmers 
in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maine, and Vermont. Why? 
Because they have a ready market for what they produce. Florida 
does not want it. They have a ready market for what they produce. 
They have marketing agreements and everything else. 

It is in some areas, where through the war years they produced 
quite a bit, that they are in trouble. Those are the ones that need 
attention. 
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I am in thorough agreement with you that we want'to let this thing 
go back to free enterprise as soon'as we can. “T'am with you on that. 
It may take a long time to do it, but as long as you protect: certai: 
segments of society, why others that suffer ought maybe also to be 
protected. 

Thank you, sir. . 

Next is Mr. Barrett. Will you give us your full tiame for the 
record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF EVANS H. BARRETT, KEENE, N. H. 


Mr. Barretrr. My name is Evans H. Barrett of Keene, New Hamp 
shire, dairy farmer. 

The CuarrMan. Have you anything new to add to what has already 
been said ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. I do not know as I have anything new. | I just. feel 
that the quicker Government gets out of business, and gets out. of farm- 
ing, the better off the farming industry is going to be. 

The Cuatrman. Would you want us to go to SW ashington next year 
and cancel out the law that now gives you the right to get into these 
marketing agreements and get a pretty good pric et 

Mr. Barrerr. So far as I am concerned, I wish they would cancel 
everything they have given to the farmers. I can pay my own bills. 

And when I eannot pay them, I can drive nails or I can, nail on 
shingles. I have not got to farm. 

Every farmer in the United States has the opportunity to farm or 
not farm, as he sees fit. 

The CuatrrmMan. They are not all carpenters, you are. 

Mr. Barrerr. I am not a carpenter, but. you do not have to, be a 
carpenter to get $2. an hour. And all of these farmers are working for 
50 cents. 

The CHarrmMan. So you would be satisfied if we could arrange for 
everybody to start from scratch ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. They do not. have to start from scratch. This foreve: 
ladeling out from Washington, I believe that the administration of the 
benefits we get on the farms cost three times the benefits we fin ally 
derive from the tax money that is taken from the people and ultimately 
gets back to the farmer. 

The Crarman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Barrerr. I just want to goon record as saying that these people 
that are looking for payments of subsidies) want, to run and look. at 
Russia. If they want socialized farming, let, them go to Russia... We 
have got a free country, and we have got free enterprise: . And every- 
body is his own master here in these, United States, It just seems.too 
bad to me that these people get: right up and,look at, Russia and sit 
right here and tell you they want to be paid to;farm. [Applause,| 

‘Senator Houtanp.. I. wish the gentleman would stop long enough.to 
say one thing more for the record, Just. what, do you produce ¢ “You 
say that you are adairy farmer? 

Mr, Barrett. I milk 100 cows... I, set 5,000 sap. buckets, cut a little 
cord wood, and in spare time am a.city counseller. 
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Senator Hotianp. I congratulate you on your activities. "What is 
your acreage of ow nership ? 

Mr. Barrett. I own probably 400 acres and rent 6 more. 

Senator HoLianp. Th: ink you, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

There is one more, Mr. Colby. Will you proceed and give your full 
name for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JAMES COLBY, LITCHFIELD, N. H. 


Mr. Cotsy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I start; gentle- 
men, I want to assure you that my attitude is not antagonistic. I 
realize the tremendous task that you gentlemen are trying to acecom- 
plish. If there is anything I can ‘do. I want to help. I have no little 
narrow perspective of this thing. In fact, I have no gripes, so far as 
I am concerned personally, but I am terribly griped with the condi- 
tion of agriculture in this Nation as you gentlemen have expressed 
here today that you are griped about. 

I have just a very few brief statements. The »y say that brevity is 
the soul of wit. T think that T will be the briefest witness that you 
have listened to today. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I hope that you have a solution to the 
problem. 

Mr. Cotpy. I am a vegetable grower, cultivating approximately 500 
acres of land each year, sweet corn for market, potatoes, cabbage, cu- 
» cumbers, green and wax snap beans, shell beans. 

Senator HoLtLtanp. Where? 

Mr. Corsy. In the town of Litchfield on the Merrimac between 

Nashua and Manchester 


3 The CuHarrMan. Where is your market? 


Mr. Cotsy. The market is 98 percent of the Boston area. Spring- 
field, and the Worcester area. 

The Nation’s farm economy would be sabotaged by a return to high 
rigid price supports. That has been stated and reiterated m: ny times. 

The New England farmers in particular would suffer even more 
than they are now suffering if the Federal Government acceded to the 
high pressure campaign now under way to place more rather than less 
emphi isis on socialized agriculture. 

The Cuatmrman. Why do you call that socialized. agriculture? 
Many have said. that this afternon, socialized agriculture. Do you 
know that none of these price-support. programs could go into effect 
except that the farmers. vote for them? That is the law. 

Mr. Cotpy. It may be that certain farmers do vote for them. 

The Cuarrman. That. is the law. None of these programs could go 
into effect unless two-thirds of those voting say, “We want to go into 
it.” How in the name of commonsense can you and others call that 
socialized agriculture? Please tell me. The same; thing goes for 
flexible price supports; .They vote for that... You could not, put any 
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of these programs in effect unless the farmers of this country voted 
for them. Please understand that. 

Mr. Cotsy. Yes; I appreciate that very much. 

Rigid supports were inaugurated to stimulate production during 
the war emergency, but having accomplished that purpose, they are 
now responsible for the wasteful production of burdensome surpluses, 

A little mention was made of the school-lunch program. I am very 
proud of that thing. If all of the losses that this program has sus- 
tained in this country were added up, I think that the wonderful effect 
that the school-lunch program is having in this country, those losses 
could be forgotten about. 

They do not solve but rather increase the farmer’s problem. The 
vegetable growers nationwide have been the major recipients of the 
resulting inequalities. 

The Nation’s farm policy badly needs overhauling whereby some 
floor-price plan would be put into effect that would benefit every seg- 
ment of agriculture and not just the privileged few. Such a program 
would get the Government out of agriculture and it should compare 
favorably with the laws that now afford protection to industry and 
labor and it woud not be at the expense of the taxpayer. A floor price 
without any price incentive. I am willing to be counted on the side 
of flexible supports and am sure they are more attractive to the average 
consumer as it results in less cost to the taxpayer. 

I wish to emphasize the real need today is to get the Government 
out of the farm program. 

I have said in my original piece here that the sooner the better, 
but I will qualify that. I do not say the sooner the better. I say as 
quickly as can be done without bringing chaos. 

I wish to take the opportunity here to endorse the practical, efficient, 
and economical way Secretary Benson is trying to administer the pres- 
ent plan. I see no need for the politically inspired panic over his 
good, honest judgment. 

It might interest you gentlemen to know that there has been an 
awful lot of time spent on potatoes here today. If potatoes could be 
sold on a quality basis, a specific gravity test, instead of by appearance 
the most beautiful appearing potatoes eat the poorest, it would help. 
They are grown for human consumption. If they can be put on the 
specific gravity test for humans to eat, we would not have nearly as 
much trouble as we have had. 

The Cuatrrman. What do you mean? 

Mr. Corsy. Specifically, the specific gravity potato is a potato that 
a person will bake and when you break it, it will break open just like 
a bag of flour and you want to eat a potato like that. 

The Cuamman. That is the Idaho potato? 

Mr. Cosy. Not necessarily. We grow them just as good, probably 
a little better in New Hampshire than they do in Idaho. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Corny. It has been a pleasure, gentlemen. I certainly appreci- 
ate the work that you people are doing. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now Mr. Sykes, I understand that you will appear in the place of 
Mr. Jones. 

Will you give us your name in full for the record, please, and your 
occupation ? 
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STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER B. SYKES, VICE PRESIDENT, NORTH 
WORCESTER COUNTY DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, ASHBURNHAM, 
MASS.; ALSO REPRESENTING CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION, SOUTHEAST QUALITY MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, NORTH CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS DAIRYMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION, AND SOUTHEAST WORCESTER COUNTY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Syxes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Christopher 
B. Sykes, Ashburnham, Mass. I own and operate a dairy farm in 
Ashburnham, where the 1955 tax rate is $74 per thousand of valuation, 
and this year I have paid about $900 in real estate and personal prop- 
erty taxes tothe town. This means that each one of my present milk- 
ing herd of 32 Jerseys must produce nearly $30 worth of milk per year 
year to pay the taxes alone. The attractiveness of high industrial 
wages in large nearby communities keeps the available supply of farm 
labor at very low levels and creates a correspondingly high level of 
farm wage rates if good labor can be found. I mention my own high 
fixed costs only as an example, but I can assure you that they are 
typical of dairy farmers everywhere in Massachusetts. 

[ am here today to represent about 700 dairy farmers whose milk is 
marketed under controls administered by the Milk Control Commis- 
sion of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This is by no means the 
total number of such farmers, but is rather the number represented by 
the 5 associations who have since a year ago last April opposed the 
attempt to extend the area covered by 3 of the 5 Federal order 
milk markets in Massachusetts. 

These associations are: Central Massachusetts Dairy Association 
of which Arthur Schofield, president, and Fred R. Jones, director, are 
present ; Southeast Quality Milk Producers’ Association, Inc. ; North- 
Central Massachusetts Dairymen’s Association, Inc., of which Edward 
Baronas, secretary, is present; Southeast Worcester County Dairy- 
men’s Association ; and North Worcester County Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion of which I am the vice president and which is also represented 
here by Toivo Lamsa, treasurer. 

I should first like to comment on the ballot which was mailed in the 
recent referendum held after the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s decision to extend the Boston Federal market to include the 
towns of Framingham, Natick, Weston, and Wayland. Recipients of 
this ballot were asked to vote not on the question of whether or not 
the Boston order should be extended, but rather on whether or not 
there should be an extended Boston market. I have been told that, in 
the opinion of the Boston Market administrator, if there had been 
33.4 percent “No” votes, the Secretary of Agriculture would have been 
obliged to suspend the entire Boston order. In other words, the refer- 
endum was not held on the real issue, which was and is extension of the 
Boston market and not its continued existence. I do not believe that 
anyone questions the necessity of the Boston order, and it would have 
been ridiculous to suppose that the outcome of the referendum could 
have been other than it was, overwhelmingly in favor. In addition, 
all amendments to the Boston and other orders were voted on as a 
group and not as individual issues, and I submit that, if such referenda 
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are to have any significance whatsoever, the ballots should be so drawn 
up as to permit a vote on each question separately. 

The Ciarrman. Was the procedure that. was used in accordance 
with law? 

Mr. Sykes. It is an interpretation of the law, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who did the interpretation? 

Mr. Syxes. The United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Cuainman. Do you think the interpretation is wrong? 

Mr. Syxes. We are contesting it in the Federal district court 
Washington at present. 

The CuatkmMan. We will soon find out, I hope. 

Mr. Sykes. Yes. 

With further reference to voting procedure, we have serious doubts 
as to the validity of the United States Department of Agriculture's 
present interpretation of the provisions of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreements Act of 1937, as amended, in th: at it permits all pro- 
ducers shipping milk to an already established Federal market to vote 
on its extension together with the producers who ship to the area 
which is marked for annexation, 

It is also my understanding that, during the qualifying month of 
April 1955, a loose sales connection between “countr y plants and certain 
distributors in Massachusetts was enough to establish the eligibility 
to vote, in this recent referendum, of large numbers of producers 
shipping to these country plants when in fact it was doubtful if even 
a small percentage of their production, was sold in the area proposed 
for extension. 

It is our contention that the eligibility to vote on such extensions 
should be confined to those producers all of whose sales of milk are 
initially made in the area which the extension proposes to include. 
An identical position was taken only last Wednesday, November 16, 
by the delegate body at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau Federation in a resolution of which I shall quote the pertinent 
part: 


Be it further resolved, That the Massachusetts Farm Bureau shall press for 
such amendments as May be necessary to prevent the extension of a Federal 
market into a new district unless such extension is approved by at least two- 
thirds of the dairy farmers whose entire milk sales are initially sold on a regu- 
lar and continuous basis in that district. 

We were confident enough of our convictions in this matter so that, 
on September 19, 1955, the Central Massachusetts Dairy Association, 
backed by the other associations IT have mentioned, filed a bill of 
equity in Federal district court in Washington, D. C., which has justly 
resulted in the placing of a restraining order upon the United States 
Department of Agricultur e which prevents them from proceeding 
with the proposed extension of the Boston market until such time as 
a hearing on the merits of the case and the voting procedure can be 
held. 

Senator Hotianp. Would you permit a question there ¢ 

Mr. Sykes. Certainly. 

Senator Hotzianp. This is new to me. T think it may be new to 
other members of the committee. Does it mean that the Boston milk- 
shed does not include some of the lesser but important markets in 
Massachusetts ¢ 
Mr. Syxes. Very definitely, sir. 
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Senator Hotitanp. And that those are lesser but important milk- 
sheds that are serviced by milk producers that are in the State of 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Syxes. Or very close to it, sir. 

Senator Homann. I see. And you are serving them under State 
marketing orders rather than Federal marketing orders? 

Mr. Sy«es. ‘That is correct. 

Senator Hornanp. What are some of the cities that are served that 
way under State marketing orders, and principally by Massachusetts 
dairy producers ? 

Mr. Sykes, Well, the cities would be few in number, but there are 
quite a number of fairly sizable towns, I mean, I was want to distin- 
guish. When you say city, I do not know how properly to answer that 
question. Fitchburg is one, Gardner and Leominster are others. Those 
are the ones with which I am most familiar, because that is the section 
from which I come. 

Senator Hotranp. I believe that you stated that you represent 
about 700 milk producers—— 

Mr. Sykes. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. In the State of Massachusetts who are furnish- 
ing milk now, you say, to these lesser but important markets? 

Mr. Syxes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hortanp. Am I to understand that the thing that you 
object to is that when the Boston Milk Agreement and Order was 
proposed to be extended, not as to time but as to the area of 
coverage 

Mr. Syxers. That is correct. 

Senator Hotranp. Not only were the milk producers in the new 
irea opposed to the coverage allowed to those. but also other milk 
producers in the entire Boston milkshed as existing under the old 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Sykes. That. is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. That is the principle that you object to? 

Mr. Sykes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

As proponents of democratic principles, we also strongly believe 
that block voting does not reflect the voice of the individual dairy 
farmer. The right to vote in accordance with his own convictions is 
one of the most important of the rights of man and any abrogation of 
such rights, no matter what the cireumstances, is contrary to those 
principles. In illustration, I state as a fact that the petition to 
extend the Boston order was made over the express and unanimous 
objection of all the members of the petitioning cooperative who are 
shipping their milk to the area intended. for inclusion in the Boston 
market and who. were dismayed, to say. the least, at the thought. of 
losing approximately 60 cents»per hundredweight om their milk. 

It is, also our, opinion that Federal milk markets encourage over- 
production. » In this.connection, 1 should like,to draw the subcom- 
mittee’s attention to. the fact, that, from 1945 to 1954, the tetal receipts 
of milk in the. Boston market rose nearly, 260 millon, pounds. while 
the percentage of, class I sales to. total reecipts dropped, more than 
13 percent, ‘ ope 

Figures forthe, intervening years are readily available, but it is 
sufficient to say that,a downward trend, im percentage, of class L sales 
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is quite apparent. Not does the establishment of Federal markets, 
where State control formerly existed, necessarily improve the per- 
centage of class I sales to total receipts. In the Springfield area 
which is substantially the same as that now covered by the Spring- 
field order, the percentage of class I sales to total receipts dropped 
from 82.67 percent in 1949 to 78.1 percent in 1954. 

Senator Hottanp. Will you permit another question there? Do we 
understand in addition to the Boston milkshed served by the Boston 
Marketing Agreement there are other Federal marketing agreements, 
say, in force as to some of the principal cities of Massachusetts? 

Mr. Syxes. There are four additional ones. 

The Merrimac Valley Order, which embraces the cities of Lowell, 
Lawrence, and Haverhill, which is slightly different from the other 
in that it is a joint order. 

There is Fall River, which is an individual dealer pool, which is 
distinguished from the marketwide pool. 

The other three are marketwide pools, Boston, Worcester, and 
Springfield. 

Senator Hornanp. And the thing that you are particularly inter- 
ested in now is saving the markets which are not included in any of 
those Federal milksheds as served by the Federal Marketing Agree- 
ment and Order? 

Mr. Syxes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotzianp. Thank you. 

The Carman. Would that result in more of the milk produced 
in Massachusetts being sold in Massachusetts and keep out other milk 
from other States ? 

Mr. Syxes. We believe that that is a good possibility; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is really why you think this change ought to 
be made? 

Mr. Syxes. It is partially that. I have one further statement here 
that I think will help clarify that question. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Sykes. In the Worcester area, the same comparison shows a 
drop from 93.91 percent to 85.5 percent. The following quotation 
from a bulletin prepared by Leland Spencer and S. Kent Christensen 
and published by Cornell University in September 1954, is pertinent. 
While admitting the advisability of marketwide pools under certain 
conditions, the bulletin states: 

The principal disadvantages of this plan is that it weakens or destroys the 
incentive to maintain a close balance between milk supplies and fluid sales. 
Equalized markets tend to attract more than their proportionate shares of 
surplus milk to the consequent disadvantage of producers who would normally 


supply them. Marketwide equalization also weakens the handlers’ incentive to 
use the milk they receive in ways that yield the highest returns for producers. 


We therefore respectfully recommend to this subcommittee that an 
effort be made to incorporate some practical method of production 
control, such as the base rating plan, into the framework of present 
Federal milk-market administration. Through rating plans or vol- 
untary cooperation with dealers, producers in the State-controlled 
markets of Massachusetts have achieved a point where their produc- 
tion during the months of May and June exceed by very little their 
production in the months of October and November. 
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As an example, in 1954, producer receipts at 7 dairies in northern 
Worcester County in the 2 flush months were only 7.1 percent more 
than they were in the 2 fall months, while in the Worcester and Boston 
markets, the same comparison shows 26.2 percent and 56.1 percent 
of excess production. oe 

Finally, we wish to question the advisability of the eight seasonal 
price changes which are part of the present pricing formula. As 
producers and producer-dealers whose milk is often sold to neighbors 
and friends, we are subjected to complaints about milk-price increases, 
and it is a matter of record that the milk control commission of our 
Commonwealth is of the opinion that both dealers and consumers 
throughout the State are dissatisfied with the present system. It is 
equally true that dairy farmers have yet to understand what basis 
there can be for reducing the price paid to the producer in January 
when, if anything, milk is harder and more costly to produce than 
at any other time of the year. 

While, it is common practice to label Massachusetts an industrial 
State, it is a fact that we still keep 127,000 dairy animals 2 or more 
years old and that the gross income from dairying in our State in 
1954 was just short of $50 million. 

The opinions and suggestions set forth above are intended for the 
benefit of dairy farmers everywhere for it is only through cooperation 
that we will be able to solve the problems that confront us. 

We are grateful to the subcommittee for the time allowed us to 
present our views. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Arken. Do you produce considerable milk yourself, Mr. 
Sykes? 

Mr. Sykes. I produce Jersey milk, varying in quantity from about 
6 to 8 cans, 40-quart jugs. 

Senator Arren. Can you tell us about what percentage of the milk 
used in these four towns 1n controversy is produced locally ? 

Mr. Syxes. I cannot, sir, I am sorry. 

Senator Arken. Would you say it was about one-third ? 

Mr. Syxes. Senator, I would far prefer to have Mr. Schofield, who 
is president of the association, answer that question. 

Senator Arken. I was trying to get your side of it. Do you under- 
stand that it is the practice of handlers to go into the other order 
markets and buy class 2 milk and then take it into these four towns 
and sell it at the full price of class I milk price? 

Mr. Syxes. I never heard that statement made about class 2 milk, 
Senator. I have heard that remark made with reference—— 

Senator Arken. Surplus milk. 

Mr. Syxes. This milk that is called unregulated milk. 

Senator Arken. Yes, that is right. You have heard of that. If 
that is true, would you not say the 12,000 or 13,000 producers for the 
Boston milkshed would be justified in trying to get a little better 
value out of what they ship into the Boston market than the unregu- 
lated price? 

Mr. Syxes. I am afraid I have a slightly different viewpoint to 
yours on that, perhaps naturally. 

Senator ArKEN. Flues ened one viewpoint but I was trying to get 
your viewpoint. 
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Mr. Syxes. My opinion on that matter is that, I have always con- 
ceded that the basic reason for the establishment. or for the necessity 
of an extension of a Federal market was based on whether or not. there 
were disorderly market conditions, bad. practices, price cutting, et 
cetera, and so on. So far as I can determine, I will again. admit. that 
[ am not located in the area, that is principally threatened by this 
extension, but all of the information that, has been given to me is to 
the extent that there was no indication whatsoever on the part of either 
the producers or any of the dealers who testified at the Waltham 
session of the Federal hearimg late April or May of 1955, that. ther: 
were any such conditions existing. 

Senator Aiken, I made.an inquiry into that, and the answer I got 
was that there are approximately 93 local producers furnishing milk 
for these 4 towns or about one-third of the total consumption...The 
other two-thirds is supplied by handlers—one large handler furnish- 
ing about one-third and the other handlers about the other third. As 
a result of the 4 towns not, being included in. the marketing order, 93 
local producers—and TI cannot blame them for it—get. virtually the 
full class 1 price for all of their milk sold locally. I do not blame 
them for trying to get it at all. 

It appears that those producers from outside of the area feel they 
should not, be required to carry all of the lower priced.milk. As I 
understand it, that is the situation. I am not undertaking to express 
any opinion on it, because I know better than to get mixed up in these 
proposed amendments to Federal milk orders. They are too compli- 
cated. 

Mr. Syxes. I would like it clear not. one of, us has any. fight with 
any other dairyman in the world. The objection is that we have felt 
all along that the voting procedure destroyed our right, of self-deter- 
mination. If you could qualify people to vote in the town election on 
the basis that they passed through the town, we would sometimes get 
poor selectmen and assessors. 

The people that you are referring to: who. supplied that market. con- 
tinuously and to the best of their ability for many, many years 

Senator Atken. This is not the only community however where 
handlers will purchase very low-priced milk in one area and transport 
it if they ean into another area,and sell it for the top price, because 
it is just as good milk. Nobody questions that. It is all qualified 
milk, 

You will find places all over the United States where that is. done, 1 
think. . : 

Mr. Syxes. This threat of the so-called unregulated milk in my own 
particular market, with which I am very familiar, has proved to be 
very slight. For instance, we who produce for local dairies, and whose 
milk is, in turn, sold right back into the town we live in, have found 
it very easy competition to take care of. 

Senator Arken. I have found your presentation very interesting, 
because it is something that I have not heard before, although [:have 
heard the other side of the story. I/sympathize with the producers 
that are farther back in not wanting to:earry all of the oversurphis. 
They do not like to see part of their milk sold at a low priceyand then 
by crossing a town line transform it into a different grade of milk 
and sold for the top price. 
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Mr. Syxes. I would like to point out that there was not one of those 
cases in which—that is, at least during the entire 14 days of the 

ourse of that hearing—where it was est: ablished that any of the deal- 
ers in Ste ate-controlled areas were paying less than the class I price 
for this so-c alled milk. 

Senator ArkeN. You mean, they were buying it in Boston, that is, at 
the class I price ¢ 

Mr. Syxes. I am referring to the unregulated milk, net the pool 
milk. That is, the unregulated milk is the milk that. is supposed. to 
be creating all of the dissatisfaction. 

Senator ArkeN. Twill not take up any more time. 

Senator Hotuanp, As I recall, you made the statement to the effect 
that the extension of the Boston milk agreement to the areas which 
ire now served by the local dairymen under the State marketing agree- 
ments would mean a loss of some 60 cents a hundred on a certain part 
of your milk. 

Will you make that a little clearer? 

Mr, Sykes. Sir, I used the figure that applies specifically to the 4 
tons which the United States Department of Agriculture decided after 
the hearing should be included in the Boston order. In those, the price 
per hundredweight paid to them under prices established by the milk 
control commission would have averaged to be 60 cents per hundred- 
weight throughout the year; higher than the price they would have 
received in the Boston market. In other words, for each hundred- 
weight of milk they produced in the 365 days, it would have lost them 
60 cents per hundredweight. Does that explain it, sir? 

Senator Honnanp. You mean, it would have lost the dairymen who 
were operating under the Boston marketing agreement? 

Mr. Syxes. No, sir. It would have lost these who were in the area 
hat it was proposed to include in the Boston market. In other words, 
he milk control commission price was an average of 60 cents per 
undredweight higher than the Boston blend price. Does that say it 
more clearly 4 

The CHatrrMan. Where were they selling their milk before the order 
was issued ? 

Mr. Sykes. Right in the same place they are still selling it, sir, in 
Framingham, Weymouth, Weston, and Natick. 

The CrairmMan, It could not be controlled; I just cannot grasp it. 

Mr. Syxes. I am afraid I do not understand the question you are 
how asking, Senator; lam sorry. 

The Carman. You say that these folks were brought in by a vote 
of all of the farmers within the area? 

Mr. Syxes. That is right. 

The CuatrMan» Had it been relegated to the area itself, what would 
have happened ¢ 

Mr. Syxes. I think the vote would have been 100 to zero. 

The CHairMANn. Negative 

Mr. Sykes. Yes, sir. 

The Caairman. Where were they selling their milk—you say the 
market—those that were taken into the area with the vote of the whole; 
where were.they selling their milk. 

Mr. Sykes. They were and still are‘selling it in the four towns 
which are proposed for inclusion im the Boston market. 
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The Cuarrman. And because of the vote you say which they would 
have voted in the negative 100 percent, by the operation they are 
losing 60 cents a hundred ? 

Mr. Syxes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Arken. The matter is in the courts now ? 

Mr. Sykes. That is correct. 

The Cuoarmman. Thank you ever so much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Keith Wallace. 

Give us your full name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH WALLACE, PRESIDENT, VERMONT STATE 
FARM BUREAU, INC., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Mr. Watxace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a dairy farmer, 
but I am speaking as president of the Vermont State Farm Bu- 
reau. [lam glad you put me on now. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to hear from you personally, if you 
do not mind. What are your views; what can you tell us to solve 
this problem ? 

Mr. Watiace. I might say that I found it very difficult to ex- 
press myself personally, because I am continually quoted, no matter 
what I say. If I state a personal opinion, the papers quote me with 
the title of president of the Vermont State Farm Bureau. 

The Cuatrman. You do not mind that; do you? 

Mr. Watuxace. No; I am glad that you put me on now, because I 
have to go home and milk 21 cows tonight. 

If I might make just a brief comment on the statement that I have 
given to the clerk. 

The Cuarrman. Your whole statement will be put in the record. 

Mr. Wauuace. That isright. 

I just would like to comment briefly on that. 

(The prepared statement of Keith Wallace is as follows :) 


Vermont Farm Bureau has again made every possible effort to secure grass- 
roots thinking in the framing of its resolutions. This starts at the neighborhood 
and community level where discussion is very informal. We have about 75 
neighborhood clubs which meet once each month the year around and discuss 
local, State, National, and international topics. In the State office where the 
discussion leaflets are prepared which they use in their meetings, much space 
is devoted to the national agricultural programs. We also make it a point to 
present the material impartially so that they make their own decisions. These 
conclusions are noted by the secretary and sent to the State office. 

In addition to these groups, we arrange for special community meetings prior 
to the county annual meetings to make sure that each farm bureau member has 
an opportunity to express his opinion on the various subjects. The leaders of 
these meetings are quite often county resolutions committee members who take 
the results of these discussions along to their meetings where the preliminary 
county resolutions are prepared. 

These are, of course, submitted to the county annual meeting. Most counties 
send copies to their membership along with notice of the annual meeting. Then 
the resolutions are discussed by the members present and adopted by majority 
vote. Any member may also present resolutions at annual meetings which, if 
moved and seconded, are disposed of in the same manner as those proposed by 
the resolutions committee. 

All county resolutions are sent on to the State office where they are assembled 
and referred to the State resolutions committee composed of one member from 
each county. This committee goes over all of them carefully and assembles a 
slate of resolutions for consideration at the State annual meeting. In picking 
those for the State meeting, weight is given the number of counties considering 
the subject as well as breadth of application of the resolution itself. 
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ee The voting body at the State meeting is composed of voting delegates of the 
county organizations with 1 delegate for each 100 members. These voting dele- 
cates in most counties are elected at their annual meeting. In a few counties they 
© .re chosen by the board of directors. 
] The resolutions are presented in the Same manner as at county meetings, dis- 
© cussed and adopted or rejected by majority vote. Any farm bureau member has 
the privilege of expressing himself at the State meeting, but only the voting 
delegates vote on adoption. Resolutions may be presented from the floor, so that 
any county member who may feel that the State committee did not give his 
resolution the proper consideration may bring it to the attention of that body. 
At the time of annual meeting there were 8,100 members enrolled in the county 
TE Farm Bureau of Vermont. This is a family membership. We believe it covers 
a broad cross-section of Vermont agriculture. We believe also that because of 
the thoroughness with which the individual members are contacted in regard 
er to the development of policy, that we can truly say farm bureau in Vermont is a 
’ voice of the farmer. 
u- Following are the resolutions adopted on November 9, 1955, at our State annual 
meeting which have to do with national agricultural policies. 
ou ; ier oe eR - deh ede 
ve VERMONT FARM BUREAU RESOLUTIONS, 1955 
(With reference to agricultural problems) 
Fe * 1. Since we feel that Federal milk marketing orders are necessary for the 
er " stabilization of the milk industry and are self-supporting, we favor their con- 
th tinuance, but urge that constant study be made to keep them equitable to meet 





changing conditions. 

» We realize milk is an important food in a child’s diet. Therefore we favor 
the continuance of the special school milk program together with the school- 
lunch program. 

3. We reaffirm last year’s stand as follows: We favor the continuance of a 
flexible price-support system, with all agricultural commodities being treated 
equitably. 

t. Be it resolved, That we recognize the importance of a continued strong 
program with the Soil Conservation Service, and that we favor maintaining the 
program on its present basis. We also favor the continued support of a strong 
agricultural conservation program which recognizes the place of lime and 
minerals in our Vermont agriculture. We recommend that this program be 
administered by State, county, and community committeemen as in the past. 

5. We recognize the importance of maintaining our soil and water resources. 
We realize that proper solution of many soil- and water-conservation problems 
requires consideration of entire watersheds. We believe in the concept of the 
Federal Watershed Protection Act (Public Law 566) and the act to enable 
districts to participate in this legislation (H. 384) passed by the last legisla- 
ture. We support this national-State-local partnership relationship by which 
the Federal and State acts are carried out by the SCS, the State water con- 
servation board, and Vermont’s 13 soil-conservation districts. 

7. Whereas the production of dairy products, meat, and vegetable crops on 
acres diverted from the basic crops by Government programs of price supports 
and production controls are a serious threat to Vermont agriculture, and are in 
effect unfair subsidized competition: Be it 

Resolved, That by law, administrative procedures and strict enforcement, no 
agricultural product shall be allowed to be sold directly or indirectly from any 
acreage retired from production by acreage allotments, marketing quotas, soil 
fertility bank leases, or any other means involving Federal production controls 
and subsidies. Cross compliance prohibition of ASC, SCS, and Federal credit 
aids must be used to the fullest extent to achieve this end. 

9. Whereas the eradication of brucellosis in our dairy herds is so essential 
to the dairy industry in the State and in keeping our market for milk in the 
future: Be it 

Resolved, That we request the Federal Government to resume its program of 
indemnity payment for the sale of reactor animals for beef. We also favor 
a matching State indemnity program was carried out the first half of 1955 
and the continuance of the present calfhood vaccination and rinz test program. 

10. We urge increased research on the part of both State and American 
Farm Bureaus, United States Department of Agriculture, State agricultural 
experiment stations, and other research agencies in the fields of prices and 
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price movements and in marketing of farm products with special emphasis on 
surplus commodities. 

11. Be it resolved, That we favor a continuing effort to develop foreign mar- 
kets for agricultural commodities, and that we recognize the need for freer 
trade to effect this aim. 

19. Resolved, That Farm Bureau go on record as favoring an increase in dues 
for the use of the American Dairy Association in advertising, and assistance ip 
merchandising milk and other dairy products, the same being collected on a 
voluntary basis through use of a positive letter where possible. 

20. Whereas producers are more and more realizing the value of sales promo- 
tion of their products: Be it 

Resolved, That Vermont Farm Bureau favor producer participation in the 
sales promotion of their own products; that is, apples, maple, poultry, meat, 
potatoes, honey, and other farm products. 

Mr. Wattace. The main business of that statement is quoting from 
the Farm Bureau resolutions which were adopted last week. The 
introductory part: of that statement shows you we arrive at these reso- 
lutions which we’re adopting, starting with the local neighborhood 
discussion clubs, of which we have about 75, continuing through the 
community meetings, the county annual meetings which were held in 
October, and then on up to the State meeting which was held last week 
in Barre. 

We make a very specific attempt to get farmers thinking in these 
resolutions. We try to supply them with impartial material, and we 
get back from them their thinking. 

The reason we like to start at the local level is because we think the 
opinions expressed at the local level are at the informal meetings, and 
they express themselves, perhaps, more freely than perhaps at a larger 
meeting. 

These resolutions are the composite of the average farm bureau 
members. 

The Vermont Farm Bureau now has about 8,100 members. Those 
members are not only dairy farmers, of course, but poultry, potato, 
fruit farmers; in fact, all of the farmers in the State of Vermont. 

The Cuatrrman. Any grain farmers? 

Mr. Wattace. There are some farmers who raise grain as a sideline. 

The CHatrMan. To sell where? 

Mr. Wattace. Most of them use the grain themselves. A few do 
sell at the local market. 

The CHarrmMan. You do not have grain produced in Vermont that 
is sold to anyone; it is really consumed on the farm ? 

Mr. Watxace. That is right. Most of it is consumed on the farm. 

The Cuarrman. What other products are represented there? 

Mr. Watxace. That is about it. 

We have maple sugar, and that sort of thing. 

The Cuarrman. We will not consider maple sugar. 

Mr. Wattace. The Vermont Farm Bureau consists of Republicans, 
Democrats, freetraders, and that sort of thing. 

The Caatrrman. And no politicians ? 

Mr. Wauace. No, [Laughter.] 

Just briefly, we believe in the free-enterprise system, but we do 
recognize the value of certain crops and Government programs. After 
all, our farmers, while they are pretty much happy and are able to 
make out a living, they do enjoy the modern gadgets, of which they 
have a great number, but they are, as has been expressed many times 
before here today, in a cost-price squeeze, and I think the thing that 
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the farmers wou2d like to get across through the farm bureau and the 
organizations are that farmers do not want sympathy so much as 
they want understanding. 

In our resolutions, if 1 might name just a few of the props which 
we have approved without going into detail, a few of the props which 
we believe that Government can help farmers achieve a little bit bet- 
ter their slice of the economic pie. 

At one of our meetings the suggestion was made that the Farm 
Bureau should bend its ‘efforts toward repealing the law of gravity 
and thus lighten the load of the farmer’s work. “Of course we do not 
go along with that. 

However, we do not think, either, that either the Farm Bureau of 
Congress can change economic law, but we do think they can help in 
some respects. 

These props that we have approved are, briefly—most of them have 
been mentioned—milk-marketing orders, school lunch, special school- 
milk program, brucellosis er: adication, ASC, and SCFS programs, 
small watershed development, et cetera. 

There are two others that I would like to have another gentleman 
mention just briefly, if I might, when I get through. Those are the 
research program and the price level. 

In all of our community, county, and State meetings, we estimate 
that we probably had better than 3,000 participants, and to my knowl- 
edge no one of them has come out in favor of high rigid-price supports. 

The CHatrman. You mean here, from Vermont é 

Mr. Wautxiace. In Vermont. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have anything here that you would 
have a price-support program for; is that not true? You do not pro- 
duce grain, you do not produce cotton, you do not produce anything 
exc ept maybe the dairy products. 

Mr. Wauxace. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. You have consumers for all of the milk. I would 
not see why it would be advantageous to the farmer to vote for any- 
thing—I mean, for price supports of any kind. 

Senator ArkEN. We have some tobacco acreage allotments. We 
also had wheat allotments until we became a noncommercial State 
last year. 

Mr. Watxiace. A year ago a number of our farmers were much dis- 
turbed when the price supports on dairy products were dropped from 
90 to 75 percent of parity. However, at the annual meeting this year 
we find most of them have found that did not hinder the dairy farmer. 
It was, in fact, in his favor. And so the county farm bureaus, in 
adopting these resolutions for flexible price support, most of them 
mentioned the fact-that the dairy price situation has improved since 
the support price, or the cut in the support prices on dairy products. 

Along with that, which perhaps does not come into the national 
agricultural picture, is the attitude of the Farm Bureau, which is for 
voluntary promotions, that is, voluntary advertising and other pro- 
pre projects. We feel very definitely this is the way farmers 

‘an help themselves, through promotion programs, not only in the 
dniiy! products field but also in the other farm products which we 
grow here in the State of Vermont. 

We did have a couple of other resolutions which, indirectly, have = 
do with our production costs. One, opposed to any increase in Federa 
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gas tax. Another, which deemed certain changes in the Taft-Hartley 
i aw in regard to secondary boycotts. We think there have been certain 
instances where secondary boycotts have hindered the free movement 
of farm products to the consumer, and we very definitely feel such 
things should be stopped because they can get to influence us here. 

The Carman. I wish to say that before I left Washington to 
come here, I issued a statement calling on all organizations, the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange, and all of the main ones, to try to get together, 
so that they could come to Washington early in January with a united 
front on the farm program. If they can do that, we will go to town. 
I hope you do it. 

Senator Arken. If you do that, you will have heaven. 

Mr. Wauiace. One further comment on the resolutions. We are 
very much in accordance with the statement made previously here 
on acreage diversion. We feel very definitely some of these acres that 
are taken out of the production of the basic crops will get into dairy- 
ing and poultry, and thus serve as subsidized competition to products 
which we grow, which are on a relatively free basis. 

The CHatrman. I was just remarking with Senator Aiken here that 
it just depends on where the Farm Bureau is located, as to whether 4 
or not you want 90-percent price supports. q 

In Georgia, it is 100 percent for 90 percent. They grow cotton 
there and products that are eas 88 to the support program. 

I am not trying to criticize anybody but, as a rule, you get decisions 
made on how the people in the local community are affected. 

Mr. Watxace. But we sit in this meeting, that will be held in 
about 2 weeks, where each State president will throw into the common 
pot the opinion of his own particular State, and then the American 
Farm Bureau will come out with something from that. 

Thank you. 
I would like to relinquish my spot here to Arthur Packard. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR PACKARD, JERICHO, VT. 




















Mr. Packarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a dairy farmer, 
milking about 30 cows. 

I am not going to refer to some of the subjects I have in mind be- 
cause those subjects have been covered 
The Cuatrman. Yes, sir; all right. 

Mr. Packarp (continuing). But I would like to speak of research 
which we are interested in on price movements. I will just go over 
that briefly. 

We believe that much of our agricultural research stopped dur- 
ing the Second World War, and agriculture since 1945 has been de- 
pending too much on Government price supports. And even though 
it has been, in many instances, helped, it has in some instances raised 
the price of farm commodities to where we cannot export at profitable 
levels. We believe it is good for a Nation to engage in international 
trade. 

We likewise believe in a sound, prosperous nation; all segments of 
society within the nation should be able to trade with each other, but 
we realize that this can be accomplished only when there is a fair price 
relationship that exists between all groups. A fair price relationship 
does not exist today within the United States. I refer to the farm 
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y economics, as published by the New York State College of Agriculture, 
n in which it was published in July, and I am taking the January 
1b pr ices. 
h It says the index of farm prices at that time were 223. The index 
of the cost of farming was 338. The index of the earnings of factory 
O workers was 633. 
n When you have a disparity like that it is pretty tough to try to carry 
» on and feel that everything is O. K. 
l } We believe the most prosperous Nation in the world, the United 
f 4 States, should practice abundance and not scarcities. 
This problem of fair-price relationship between groups goes much 
deeper than curtailing the acreage of wheat or corn. It is a momen- 
p tary problem which can only be solved by research, and much more 
B research. It has now been over 20 years since real research has been 
t done on a monetary system, and during these 20 years every experi- 





ment has been tried on production controls and acriculture still suf- 
fers from a poor price Tee with other groups. 

The Farm Bureau asked for a stable price level through an improve- 
ment of the monetary program. Most of our farm mortgages are 
paid in periods of war, and most of our foreclosures occur in periods 
of postwar. 

We of the Farm Bureau do not believe that success should come to 
only those farm people who are born the right time in the century, 
nor does the Farm Bureau think that milk strikes are the answer to 
unfair price relationships. 

We do think that research on a monetary system would allow farm- 
ers to produce freely without Government supervision, and it would 
allow all of the people who work to thrive in a fair, free-enterprise 
system. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

We will next hear from Mr. La France. 




















STATEMENT OF MORRIS LA FRANCE, RANDOLPH CENTER, VT. 








Mr. La France. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Morris La France. 

The CuarrmMan. Give us something new, if you have it. 

Mr. La France. The only thing I can see is that there be a quota 
system in the Federal marketing orders. If we were paid for our 
class 1 milk and for our class 2 milk and allowed to have our share 
of the class 1 market, if we cut out our class 2 production, then an 
individual could do something about the present situation. 

The CuHarrMan. How would you attain that end, now ? 

Mr. La France. We are paid for our class 1 milk, and we are paid 
for class 2, but it is figured on the milkshed. So if an individual cuts 
production today, he cuts his class 1, he cuts his class 2 

It is the manufacturing milk which is hurting us financially. 

The Cuatrman. The which? 

Mr. La France. Our class 2, or our manufactured milk. If we 
could be assured of our share of the class 1 market, even though we 
cut our production, then the individual could do something about it. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. But the question is, how would 
you figure it, so that the production of class A would be what the trade 
demands ? 
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Mr. La France. We have our Federal orders, and they have the 
records, and it is feasible. I believe it would mean more bookkeeping, 
but most of it does, anyway. 

We get paid a blend price for our milk, so much for that, that is used 
for fluid purposes, so much as is used for manufacturing purposes. 
If we would just be assured of the same percentage, be assured of our 
fluid market, even though we cut our production. In other words, if 
we could cut our production and still retain our fluid market—— 

The Cuatrman. The class A ? 

Mr. La France (continuing). Then an individual could do some- 
thing about it. 

The Cuarrman. I well understand what you want, but now the 
question I am asking you is how to attain that; how would you do it? 

Mr. La France. You would have to do it with an amendment to 
the Federal order. That is all. 

Senator Aiken. How much milk do you make, Mr. La France? 

Mr. La France. I will average about 800 pounds. 

Senator Arken. You would not cut out all class 2? 

Mr. La France. An individual could—some individuals might cut 
out most of their class 2. Some would cut out none. 

Senator Arken. How would you decide who was to cut out? 

Mr. La France. That would be the individual’s own decision. 

Senator Arken. If you were the average 

Mr. La France. No one would have to do it. If we were paid for 
class 1 market and paid for the manufacturing milk, then an individual 
could do as he wished. Many would cut their class 2 production to 
the point where it would bring it in to much closer balance of supply 
and demand. I am not the only one in the country that is talking 
about this—perhaps the only one that has mentioned it in the Federal 
order areas—but I know there has been discussion throughout the 
country of a grading or quota system. 

So far as I can see, there is no other way that would enble an indi- 
vidual to do something about the situation. 

I have not gone deeply into the quota system in my statement, but 
there are different sources of getting the information. 

The Cuarrman. Your whole statement will be placed in the record, 
and we will give it study. 

Thank you ever so much. 

(The prepared statement of Morris La France is as follows:) 

In the beginning I would like to make a few general observations about the 
farm problem. 


It is indeed a fine commentary on our present civilization that a group of 
people that has provided food and fiber so abundantly and so reasonably for 
our whole Nation should now be made to suffer for their industry and good 
work. By any Christian standard, an abundant food supply should be a bless- 
ing. It is, in fact, becoming a curse to those of us who have produced it. 

I believe it to be true that very seldom is there a so-called balance of pro- 
duction. By the very nature of agricultural hazards, there either is not enough 
or too much. Obviously from the Nation’s food interest, a plentiful supply is 
desirable; to the farmer it is disastrous because a small surplus sets the 
price for the total output. This is not true of other segments of our economy. 

In this testimony I shall limit my remarks, as much as possible, to dairying 
which has been my business for 22 years—the last 12 as owner and operator. 

There is today general agreement that dairymen are under financial strain 
due to the prices they receive being out of line with the prices they pay. There 
is, I believe, general agreement that this situation will not be remedied until 
supply is more nearly in balance with demand. Here the agreement ends. 
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The philosophy behind present Federal action is that lower prices will dis- 
courage production and bring about the desired balance which in turn will 
be followed by better prices. Flexible price supports have so far failed to 
improve prices of milk or milk products. The reason is that flexible supports 
flex down when there is a surplus, the only time when supports are needed. 
While forcing some people off the farm this lowered price tends to increase the 
production of the farms trying to stay in business. The farmers costs remain 
the same or go higher and as prices drop, bore production is needed to meet 
them. This effect tends to keep milk production stable or on the increase in 
times of falling prices. A study of the comparison of milk prices and produc- 
tion over the past 30 years proves this tendency of inverse effect. 

Dairying is a long-term operation. It is expensive to establish and takes 
years before it is operating smoothly and efficiently. 

Once established the tendency is for dairymen, in periods of low prices, to 
exploit themselves and their families, to seek employment off the farm, to mine 
their farms, and to use all means at their disposal to stay in business. In other 
words, they subsidize their dairy operation. This is happening today at an 
alarming rate to the detriment of farm families and the communities in which 
they live. 

An impoverished, overworked farm population cannot build or maintain 
healthy communities. It is not necessarily the most efficient farmers who stay 
in business. It can be a small operator with full-time work off the farm. It can 
be one who has made no improvements in buildings and who has incurred no 
major debts. In fact, in our area (depending on the wholesale marketing of 
milk) it is possible that the larger farms are having the hardest time because 
hired help is necessary and must be paid. Also, since these farmers are fully 
employed on the farm, it is most difficult for them to earn money from other 
sources. 

Now, there is one other way. A quota system should operate effectively in 
Federal order markets and benefit all dairy areas because as production of sur- 
plus or manufacturing milk was cut in the order areas, the prices of manufactured 
products would certainly rise. 

Some of the oldtimers remember a rating plan handled by dealers many years 
ago. This was not popular. Today, however, we have our Federal order and an 
administration to handle the records. I do not claim that this quota system 
would be without problems, but I believe that it is the only solution available so 
far to bring production into line with demand. The present policy will ultimately 
financially ruin enough dairymen to bring about the proper balance which, of 
course, will be followed by too little production, since demand will continue to 
increase as population increases. Under a quota system more good farms would 
be kept in operation and able to produce the increase that will surely be needed. 

A quota plan would allow every producer his share in the current market 
according to his recent history. There would be no limitation on production, 
but surplus production is effectively discouraged because only this average real- 
ized surplus-disposal price is paid for surplus mills. 


The CuatrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Dean Smith. 
Give your full name for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN SMITH, RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS, INC., LAFAYETTE, R. I. 


Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Chairman and members, I am from Rhode Island. 
T am representing Mr. Stroberg, who, because of illness in his family, 
is unable to attend. He is a dairy farmer. . 

We do have agriculture in Rhode Island, in spite of what some 
people may think. 

The Cuatrrman. What is it, principally? 

Mr. Smrrn. We have dairy, potatoes, and poultry, and market 
gardening. We do quite a lot of market gardening. 

The Cuatrman. Do you can much of the produce? 

Mr. Suirn. Most of the produce, sir, is sold on roadside stands and 
to local markets. 
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Senator Hotianp. Do your dairies largely supply the Providence 

and Newport areas ¢ 
Mr. Smiru. The Fall River. area, and Providence, in that area, 

Some of them are on the other side, the Narragansett Bay side. 

Senator Hottanp. Is there a Federal marketing order for the city 
of Providence or for that area? 

Mr. Smrru. I could not tell you, sir. Iam not sure. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Most of this has been covered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose you skip over those that have been coy- 
ered and just give us any new ideas. 

Mr. Soirn. I will say that we do have one on reclamation and 
irrigation projects. 

The CHatrrMAN. We have heard that from almost every meeting 
that we have had—to curtail them. That is what you are in favor 
of ¢ 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir. And the soil fertility bank. 

The CHarrman. We have had that pretty well, unless you have 
something new as to how to pay the rental, or have you got any plans’ 

Mr. SmirH. The plan that the farmers down there at our meetings 
came up with was that they would recommend that the landowners 
be paid on the cost-share basis of compliance grant for planting and 
maintaining these diverted acres to soil-building crops, and that none 
of the crops produced on these acres find their way to the marketplace 
in any form. 

The CuarrMan. How much would that cost? Have you figured it? 

Mr. Smirn. No; they did not get into that. 

The CuHarrMan. Would you want a payment in the nature of a 
rental, or merely an amount to pay you tor the work necessary ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. There were both plans discussed. 

The Cuairman. To build the soil fertility ? 

Mr. Smirx. Both plans were discussed. Many of them discussed 
the rental. The majority of the farmers in Rhode Island felt they 
would rather have so much given to help. 

‘The CuarrMANn. To conserve the soil and enrich it? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

On the potato situation, we do not quite agree with the State of 
Maine, because we do not grow potatoes like the State of Maine and 
most of the potato growers. We have DP’s from Maine, I guess. 
They are potato farmers in Rhode Island who grow from around 30 
acres to 300 acres. The potato farmers we have are fair sized. 

Here is what our president of the potato growers wrote: 

“The potato farmer, in spite of current low prices caused by high 
supphes of prior programs, still remembers the unfavorable results 
of the potato price-support programs of a few years ago and wish to 
remain on a free-enterprise system.” 

The CHarrMan. I suppose that Rhode Island produces just about 
enough for her own consumption requirements ? 

Mr. Smrrn. I am afraid that we have got Maine potatoes in Rhode 
Island. In fact, we ship an awful lot of them in there. 

The CHarrMANn. You do not produce enough in Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Smiru. No; we do not. There are a lot of potatoes produced 
in Rhode Island. They do not go along with the Government support 
program, nor the subsidy program, in any form. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Since you do not produce enough, you do not have 
that heavy freight that the State of Maine has to pay, therefore you 
ought to be- 
Mr. SmirxH. No; I cannot see that. I do not know what the price 
is. I cannot see that it is very good. It is about $1.50 a hundred. 
| think that is about all I have to add. And I will just file this state- 
ment. 
The CHarrMAN. Yes; you may file it as though you had read it. 
(The prepared statement of Burton Froberg, president, Rhode 
Island Association of Farmers, Inc., Lafayette, R. L., is as follows :) 





The opportunity of presenting the viewpoint of the Rhode Island Association 
of Farmers and the farmers of Rhode Island with respect to issues under consid- 
eration by the subeommittee is appreciated. 

The Rhode Island Association of Farmers is an organization of some 290 farm 
families and is wholly supported by dues paid by members on a voluntary basis. 

As an individual, I am president of this association and also a farmer. I own 
and operate a dairy farm consisting of 200 owned or leased acres, with a herd of 
115 dairy animals producing 1,200 quarts of milk daily for the Rhode Island 
market. I am also a student of the other types of agricultural enterprises, and 
have been formerly engaged in potato, poultry, and sweet-corn farming. I have 
also served on the State agricultural stabilization and conservation committee. 
The continued prosperity of the Rhode Island farmer and the American farmer, 
too, not only is of concern to me because I am an officer of a farm organization 
but also as one who is currently engaged in farming and who hopes to continue in 
farming for myself, and with the hope that my sons will do likewise. 

This statement is based on the policies adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Association of Farmers held on November 1, 1955. Prior to the 
annual meeting, a series of local meetings were held throughout the State pro- 
viding every farm family in Rhode Island the opportunity to present his or her 
views at either these local meetings, the annual meeting, or both. 

The sentiments of the Rhode Island farmer on agricultural policy are clearly 
expressed in the following resolution which was unanimously adopted at the 
annual meeting: 

“Agricultural policy 

“Agricultural income continues to decline while total national income is rising. 
Per capita farm income has been increasing, but has not kept pace with per 
capita nonfarm income. 

“The primary reason for low farm prices is that the supply of agricultural 
products continues to exceed the demand. The logical solution would be to 
expand our markets, both foreign and domestic, to consume this production. The 
expansion of markets to this extent, however, is questionable. Our continually 
increasing population likewise is not consuming all the increased production. 

“There probably will be a period some years in the near future when our popu- 
lation will require a much-increased agricultural production. We should plan 
now for that period. To bring about a more stable general price level as a means 
of providing a favorable climate for economic growth and a rising standard of 
living we recommend the following : 

‘1. That the Government call a temporary halt to Government reclamation and 
irrigation projects. No new projects should be started. Plans, however, for 
future projects should be prepared, in preparation for a time when it is necessary 
for increased agricultural production. 

That we reaffirm our position of opposing a rigid high price-support pro- 
gram with its accompanying mandatory production controls and stiff violation 
penalties and that we favor a level of medium variable supports with some pro- 
duction controls, and with the ultimate goal of eliminating all price-support 
programs and letting the market place determine the price. 

“3. That acres taken out of production of creps in surplus not be planted 
to crops that could produce surpluses in other commodities. These diverted 
acres should be used as a soil-fertility bank which could be brought back into 
production when more agricultural products are needed. We oppose the Gov- 
ernment purchase of this land. We would recommend that the landowner be 
paid on a cost-share basis, with a compliance grant, for the planting and main- 
taining of these diverted acres to soil-building crops, and that none of the crops 
produced on these acres find their way to the market place in any form. 
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“4. That the problem of underemployed people in agriculture (mostly in south- 
ern United States) be corrected in part by providing incentives through Govern- 
ment training programs for other vocations. 

“5, That we continue our efforts to increase our markets, both foreign and 
domestic. The Government should be particularly active in developing foreign 
markets and our domestic market by increased uses of the self-help programs,” 

This was the expression of all types of farmers in Rhode Island, both large 
and small, and composed of the many diversified types which make up our 
State’s agriculture. 

Many, in fact, expressed the wish that Government should withdraw imme- 
diately from all phases of subsidization of farm prices and let the market place 
determine supply, demand, and price of our products. They logically point out 
that the most favorable period for farmers to compare the prices a farmer re- 
ceived for his products in relationship to the prices the farmer had to pay for 
the items he has to buy, was the period before any Government support pro- 
grams were in effect. Realizing, however, that an immediate withdrawal might 
prove disastrous to many farmers they felt the most logical approach would be 
through a flexible or variable price-support program, at least for the present, and 
with the goal of returning to a true, free-enterprise system. 

Under the present flexible price-support program, the results of which are just 
about beginning to have effect, the poultry, dairy, and livestock farmer have, at 
long last, been able to derive the benefits of lower grain prices, even in the face 
of higher transportation costs. 

The dairy picture is better now than a year ago. 

The poultry farmer, long opposing any price-support program, is in a much 
better position today than not too many months ago. 

The potato farmer, in spite of the current low prices caused by high supports 
of prior programs, still remembers the unfavorable results of the potato price- 
support programs of a few years ago and wish to remain on a free-enterprise 
system. 

I believe too, that the taxpayers themselves are beginning to object to the high 
costs and resulting higher taxes that have evolved from the high rigid price-sup- 
port programs. 

It is our humble opinion that the best results can be obtained under the flexible- 
support program. The Government should center its activity on seeking to pro- 
vide better markets both at home and abroad, for if we can sell our products at a 
price the customer will pay, we will quickly eliminate our surpluses. Looking 
into the future, the Government should look to means of improving and main- 
taining our agricultural resources. 

Some day, as is indicated by our steadily increasing population, we are going 
to need the farmers and all the resources available to them for the needed pro- 
duction of food and fiber. 

Don’t take the incentive to produce our products away from us. As farmers, 
we want to produce what we want, in the amounts we want, in the way we want 
as determined by what the consumer wants, in the amount he wants, and at a 
price he is willing to pay. This can only be accomplished by the withdrawal of 
Government from farming. We want to own and operate our own farms and not 
let the Government do it for us. 

Our forefathers fought to establish our independence; our fathers, sons, 
brothers, and many of us, have fought to maintain that independence. 

Now, too, do the farmers of this country desire to continue our agricultural 
independence in a country of peace, prosperity, and God-given happiness. 


Senator Hotianp. Does your statement show how many growers 
your organization represents ? 

Mr. Sueri. Are you talking about the potato growers ? 

Senator Hotzianp. All growers. 

Mr. Suiru. All growers. Our organization is only 3 years old. 
We have 290 members. We had about 200 that participated in these 
resolutions process. We are an affiliate of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation member. 

Senator Horzanp. About what proportion of the farmer popula- 
tion of Rhode Island do you represent ? 

Mr. Smrrx. I would say about roughly one-third to one-fourth. 
Nobody knows how many farmers there are in Rhode Island. 
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You take the United States Department of Agriculture figures, and 
they claim 3 acres or more of $250 gross income. There are 2,500. 
There are about 1,200 and 1,000 bona fide farmers. 

Senator Horzianp. You have a heavy concentration of population 
in a very small area ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, we do. 

Senator Hotianp. About 700,000 people, do you not, something 
like that 

Mr. Surru. I could not tell you. I just got back from Iowa. I 
used to live in Rhode Island. I am not sure of the statistics in Rhode 
Island as to the population. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Dean K. Webster, Jr. 

Give us your full name for the record. I notice that you have a 
statement. Have you anything that you would like to add to what 
has already been said, anything new ? 


STATEMENT OF DEAN K. WEBSTER, JR., PRESIDENT, H. K. 
WEBSTER C0., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Mr. Wesster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, not much, but pos- 
sibly emphasis. My name is Dean K. Webster, Jr. 

I agree with you that because of the late hour I should not read 
this whole statement. If you will give me a couple of minutes, I will 
emphasize a thing or two. 

I am president of the H. K. Webster Co., and although we are repre- 
senting indirectly, we feel that we have an obligation to represent about 
130 feed dealers, who supply probably 10,000 poultrymen and dairy- 
men and turkeymen, et cetera. And orsthinie of them are poultry. 

In our conclusions we say : 

1. Despite our fundamental objection to price supports in prin- 
ciple, we do not now advocate a sudden jettisoning of the existing sup- 
port program. We feel certain that 90 percent levels were continued 
longer than would have been desirable, and we would now advocate 
gradual and consistent downward revision of price support levels 
year by year in the direction of their ultimate elimination. The 
present flexible support program is in the right direction. A return 
to 90 percent level because of unenlightened political pressure would 
be a betrayal of the best long range interest of agriculture and of the 
country. 

I was especially impressed with the testimony of the gentleman 
who spoke for the poultry producers, and if I may, I should like to 
read a paragraph that supports what he said, to illustrate a segment 
of agriculture which is getting along in spite of high cost of feed, 
without any price supports in its segment. 

The year 1954 for the oultry industry was one of overproduction, 
low prices, and general losses to most producers, disaster to many. 
Without price supports, and with the free play of supply and demand, 
the pressure of low prices has caused the adjustment of production 
which was necessary, and 1955 finds the poultrymen again in a healthy 
condition—production more in line with demand and satisfactory 
prices prevailing. Efficient producers have weathered the storm and 
marginal producers have had to drop out. Picture if we may what 
might have taken place had a price-support program been undertaken 
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for eggs and poultry meat in 1954 (if such indeed were actually pos- 
sible to carry out. Temporary price benefits would have kept mar- 
ginal producers in business and encourage efficient producers to ex- 
pand. The adjustment of production to fit demand would have been 
postponed, a period of unregulated excess production would very soon 
compel Government controls, and the poultry industry would be sick 
for a long time to come. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. You mean that the poultry people by their own 
initiative have put their house in order? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir, by staying out of price supports the natural 
sources of supply and demand have brought them back into shape. 

Senator Hottanp. The poultry industry can bring its house into 
order in a relatively quicker time than almost any other agricultural 
industry, can it not? 

Mr. Wessrer. That is probably true, but that is a matter of degree. 
When you make it profitable enough by price supports to keep all of 
these marginal producers in business they will stay in business, and 
they will not be eliminated until there is an economic pressure. I do 
not advocate throwing the whole thing over by any means. I advocate 
a flexible program of reducing the thing gradually until finally you 
have enough free markets again. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Dean K. Webster, Jr., is as follows :) 


My name is Dean K. Webster, Jr., and I am president of the H. K. Webster Co., 
a Massachusetts corporation having its principal offices in Lawrence, Mass., and 
principal manufacturing plant in Richford, Vt. We are feed manufacturers, 
distributing formula feeds principally through retail dealers to the dairy, poultry, 
and other livestock producers throughout the New England States and a portion 
of New York State. Approximately 67 percent of our feed tonnage is for 
poultry, 23 percent for dairy, 10 percent for turkey, horses, hogs, ete. Though not 
directly engaged in any of these farming operations we are vitally concerned with 
the economic interests of New England poultry and dairy producers and feel 
that representing them indirectly at this hearing is appropriate and an obliga- 
tion on our part. 

The New England area is a feed deficit area. Except for an appreciable 
volume of oats production in Aroostook County, Maine, and an insignificant 
grain production in the other New England States, our dairymen and poultry- 
men are almost wholly dependent for their feed concentrates on grains and feed 
materials imported from the Western States and Canada. The cost of feed 
concentrates for the New England dairymen ranges from 25 to 40 percent of 
their total sales dollars from milk production. In the case of poultry the feed 
cost is in the vicinity of 55 percent of sates dollars from eggs and meat. The 
effects of Government price support programs for grains, therefore, in holding 
their feed costs at a higher level than would have prevailed under completely 
free markets, is of considerable concern to these dairymen and poultrymen. 
Although the harmful economic consequence to them from this factor cannot 
be accurately measured, it is considered to be of far greater importance than 
any helpful benefits obtained in this area from Government purchases of dried 
milk, butter, cheese, turkeys, and several years ago, dried eggs. 

The New Hngland poultrymen and dairymen have looked upon the Federal 
Government’s price support programs for basic commodities with much skepti- 
cism and have generally adhered to the basic economic philosophy of free markets. 
We believe that in the long run any attempt to hold prices at a level above cost 
of production on efficient farms tends to continue and extend production of 
marginal inefficient producers and postpone, not prevent, adjustment which 
eventually must take place; and it is highly probable that the immediate benefits 
under artificial price support are illusory in that the overall long range economic 
effects are distinctly harmful. In support of this reasoning we quote a few case 
histories: 
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(1) The year 1954 for the poultry industry was one of overproduction, low 
prices, and general losses to most producers, disaster to many. Without price 
supports, and with the free play of supply and demand, the pressure of low prices 
has caused the adjustment of production which was necessary, and 1955 finds 
the poultrymen again in a healthy condition—production more in line with de- 
mand and satisfactory prices prevailing. Efficient producers have weathered 
the storm and marginal producers have had to drop out. Picture if we may what 
might have taken place had a price-support program been undertaken for eggs 
and poultry meat in 1954 (if such indeed were actually possible to carry out). 
Temporary price benefits would have kept marginal producers in business and 
encouraged efficient producers to expand. The adjustment of production to fit 
demand would have been postponed, a period of unregulated excess production 
would very soon compel Government controls, and the poultry industry would be 
sick for a long time to come. 

(2) What has happened to butter? A price support of 90 percent of so-called 
parity level for butter led to an accumulation in Government hands that finally 
became insupportable. The commodity was pricing itself out of the market in 
competition with margarine. The prodigious efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture to cope with the insoluble problem of surplus disposal of butter 
finally led to a reduction of the support level to 75 percent. Whereupon the 
commodity commenced to regain its competitive position in the market, Govern- 
ment stocks gradually moved into consumption, and the fallibility and futility 
of the uneconomic 90-percent support level for this commodity was pretty well 
demonstrated. A return to 90-percent level in butter could only lead to a repe- 
tition of the problem with even more staggering results. We venture the opinion 
that a further gradual reduction in price support for this commodity from the 
present 75 percent level will be in the long run best interest of the dairy industry. 

(3) The history of price-support operations in potatoes is one of the most 
spectacular debacles in all the years of national farm programs, so unhappy that 
it is repugnant to all concerned to look back upon. A high price support encour- 
aged production to the point of unmanageable surplus and delayed the evolu- 
tionary adjustment of production to a declining national demand. 

Now we have from the beginning had a strong aversion to Government price 
supports in principle. The resultant troublesome surplus problems are an 
inevitable consequence of price supports set at levels high enough to encourage 
production in excess of the dictates of supply and demand. Yet we cannot con- 
demn our Federal Government for undertaking some sort of support program for 
agriculture following World War II. All-out production of food for wartime 
demands had been an urgent necessity and was adequately met by American 
agriculture. The fear of a price debacle similar to that following World War I 
was a very proper concern of Government, and the objective to cushion the 
decline in agricultural prices to enable an orderly adjustment from war produc- 
tion to peacetime needs. was a laudable one. Whether the program adopted and 
carried out up to this time was right or wrong, at least we may say that a 
catastrophic deflation of agricultural prices following World War II was 
avoided and very possibly agriculture over all has benefited in some measure. 
Despite a decline in gross national farm income, farm income per capita has 
declined only moderately. Farm population has declined while production 
efficiency has steadily increased. Values of farm property continue at high 
levels, an indication that agriculture is not in serious distress, and farmers 
continue to view their economic future with optimism. 

We hold no erystal ball from which we can present to your committee a 
magic formula for a new superior farm program. Many of eur country’s 
best thinkers and agricultural economists both within Government and without, 
have labored on the so-called farm problem and failed to find a sure answer. 
We can only offer our humble thoughts and suggestions, hoping that these 
matched with the abler recommendations of others may contribute to some 
betterment in our Government’s farm program. 

(1) Despite our fundamental objection to price supports in principle, we 
do not now advocate a sudden jettisoning of the existing support program. We 
feel certain that 90 percent level supports were continued longer than would 
have been desirable, and we would now advocate gradual and consistent down- 
ward revision of price-support levels year by year in the direction of their 
ultimate elimination. The present flexible support program is in the right 
direction. A return to 90 percent level because of unenlightened political pres- 
sure would be a betrayal of the best long-range interest of agriculture and of the 
country. 
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(2) We commend the Department of Agriculture for its assiduous efforts to 
find export outlets for surpluses without outright dumping that would be dis- 
ruptive of orderly international trade. We also approve other surplus disposal 
programs to relief purposes both domestic and foreign, school lunches, etc., and 
recommend extension of these outlets insofar as dislocation of normal trade 
channels is avoided. 

(3) We believe the Federal Milk Marketing Administration programs have 
been helpful and should be continued so long as satisfactory to both consumers 
and producers. 

(4) We commend the expanding research programs of the Department of 
Agriculture, both in the field of marketing, to improve efficiency of marketing 
procedures, and in the field of new uses for agricultural products. 

(5) We approve of Government purchases of an agricultural commodity in 
an extremely depressed price period within the limits of storability and pros- 
pective disposal programs, as illustrated by the recently anounced program 
of purchase of a quantity of pork products for special school lunch and other 
purposes. 

In conclusion, we see no quick or magic solution to the farm problem. We fee! 
that time, patience, and persistence are needed, that every change that is made 
should be in the direction of dependence on free markets and minimum inter- 
vention of Government, meanwhile pressing every resource to increase efficiency 
of production and expansion of markets. The problem of working out of the 
existing colossal Government holdings of agricultural surpluses is a Her- 
culean task that will try the best brains our Government can hire; it will also 
take time, perhaps many years. Let us not yield to pressures for unrealistic 
unenlightened legislative cures that will cause us to move chaotically backward 
instead of patiently forward. 

We thank the committee sincerely for the privilege of appearing at this hearing. 


The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Cramton here? (No response.) 

Mr. Ware. My name is Ware. Mr. Cramton has gone home. He 
would like to file that brief. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

(The prepared statement of Cyrus E. Cramton, Castleton, Vt.. is 
as follows :) 


My name is Cyrus Cramton, of Castleton, Vt. I am speaking as one of the 
Vermont dairy farmers supplying the New York milk market—the greatest milk 
market in the world. About 8 percent of Vermont’s milk output goes to supply 
that market. 

I operate a dairy farm in Castleton, Vt., and have been shipping milk to the 
New York milk market for the past 38 years from this same farm. I welcome 
this opportunity to express my views before you in order that you may get the 
opinion from one who ships to the New York market. In addition to carrying 
on my own farm activities, I am president of the Fair Haven Milk Producers’ 
Association, Inc., having a membership of 215 producers all shipping to the 
New York market. Our organization is a member of the Metropolitan Milk 
Producers’ Bargaining Agency. 

Our producers believe that we should be producing for the consumer’s stomachs 
rather than for Government storehouses. We believe that the hope for the 
future rests with: 

1. Successful efforts to aggressively educate consumers to the values of 
milk in the diet. Research and educational activities of the Government 
agencies should be adequately supported to assist in accomplishing this 
aim. 

2. Advertising efforts of producers and distributors should be continued 
and encouraged. An effective job of advertising requires a firm and stable 
foundation. 

3. We are opposed to a high fixed price-support program. We believe the 
best long-run interests of producers will be served by a flexible price- 
support program for dairy products and the so-called basic crops. These 
price supports should not be at levels which will unduly encourage excess 
production. 

In closing on behalf of our 215 members, let me sincerely thank you for 
this opportunity of presenting our view here. 
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Senator Hottanp. I think the record ought to show that this is the 
(rst dairyman who is in one of the south west counties to comment 
on the New York milk market, and, therefore, this is a contribu- 
tion. 

Senator Arken. That is right, they have a division over there. We 
will hear plenty about it in Utica. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will next hear from Mr. Pero. Will you give 
us your full name for the record, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH G. PERO, MANAGER, PERO ORCHARDS, 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Mr. Pero. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is probably going to 
be a little bit different from what you have heard, I hope. 

The CuamrMan. We have seven more witnesses to hear from. It 
is now 10 minutes to 5. And we just got notice that the weather has 
cleared all right and instead of having to go by car from here to 
Burlington the plane is going to come and meet us here, so because of 
that we will be ¢ able to remain here until after 5 o’clock to accommodate 
those who have not been heard. 

Mr. Pero. I wish to make clear to the committee that the following 
testimony reflects only my personal opinions and I am not representing 
any group or org anization. 

I have hen a fruit and vegetable grower for nearly 40 years and I 
believe that I am most familiar with that branch of agriculture. 
Today our industry is sick from low prices for our products against 
continued increases in cost of production. The fruit business re- 
quires large investments in buildings, storages, machinery, and or- 
chards, and every crop we grow we carry on an all-out gamble with the 
elements. 

We are affected by everything that comes from the skies, winter 
kills, late frost, droughts, too much rain, hail, hurricanes, and floods. 
Disaster has hit us several times in the past 2 years and it now becomes 
a question of survival. I believe we are an important part of the 
economy of our country and important enough to ask for some action 
by our Government for our survival. 

I wish to say that in 1938 we were wiped out, our buildings were 
shattered and our trees, 90 percent of them, were uprooted, a very, 

very sad state of affairs. It took me 10 years to recoup from that 
| blow. And in the recent years we have had a number of hurricanes, 
not so severe, but if you should walk up through those orchards, fol- 
lowing a hurricane, you would say, “Boy, you have a lot of nerve to 
stay in this business.” 

I think the pattern has changed somewhat in New England and 
along the eastern coast. It has come to the point where we have to 
make a decision whether we are going to stay in this fruit business 
and struggle along or ask for some protection somewhere, some- 
ar 

I submit the following suggestions for your consideration : 

We need disaster insurance , for the protection of our crops. In- 
surance at a minimum cost to growers and if necessary contributed by 
the Government. Loss of taxes through disaster would warrant some 
expense to the Government. When I say “contributed,” I mean that 
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the Government would foot the administration expenses of that pro- 
gram, not the actual cost of the insurance, because we are willing to 
pay for this insurance, but we want it at a minimum cost. We could 
get it through some agency, such as Lloyd’s of London, but we cannot 
afford to pay their rates. T hey will insure anything. 

We can at the present time get hail insurance, and we are taking out 
hail insurance, and it has been some protection. This year espec “ally 
we were hit by hail and we did collect. But never is it enough 
to overcome the damage. 

At the present time I do not know of any crop insurance for fruit 
and vegetables. 

Seasons vary in fruitgrowing and action is needed only in over- 
produced years to overcome possible losses. 

This is another suggestion for surpluses. 

In surplus years I suggest Government purchases for school lunches, 
State and Federal institutions, and institute the food-stamp plan for 
charity aid. Expand these programs with a businesslike distribution 
that will encourage consumption rather than waste. 

I want to follow that by stating what happened in the past when the 
Government did buy some surplus apples. They were ordered into 
storage, into institution storages which were not cold storages and 
were dumped in cellars. Much of that fruit went bad. For instance, 
I had oceasion to unload some apples into a cellar at one of the institu- 
tions, and it was just overrun with rats. I do not believe they used 
those apples in any form, because they were not any good. 

Any grower or farmer does not like to see that kind of waste. We 
are not that greedy. We just want to see the stuff consumed prop- 
erly. Through school lunches it can be consumed because we have at 
the present time a demand for apples by the schools. They are com- 
ing to us and buying them. They have a very small budget to work 
on. They cannot afford to spend very much. I know that those 
children would use a lot of apples if you would only get the apples to 
them and get them to them fresh. Do not get them all wilted and 
shriveled up. 

I could expound on that, if you had the time. I will not take up 
any more of your time for that. 

We have lost our foreign trade on fruits and apples especially. 

Open up foreign trade by a workable trade agreement with na- 
tions that would buy from us. We have lost our foreign trade in 
fruits and it is my opinion that the great difference in money exchange 
may be a great factor. 

Unload our stored surpluses at once and retain only enough for 
an emergency. Give it to the underfed people of the world and the 
cost would be less than the present wasteful storing. 

If we must have Government supports I am for flexible supports to 
be instituted only when they are needed. 

I know there are people across that never have apples that would 
like to have them if they could buy them. Possibly one reason they 
cannot buy them from us is the great difference in the money-exchange 
program. We call it a dollar. And over there it is a bushel basket 
full of something and I do not know what you call it. The countries 
are so far apart that they cannot buy from us. 
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Another thing, perhaps we ought to lower our barriers of trade. 
We restrict their products coming shite ‘this country, and we have no 
exchange. That is about all I have to suggest. 

I will just conclude by saying, in conclusion, we as farmers should 
try to regulate our own production and stay somewhat in line with 
current dem: ands. Regulate our own industr y, seek the least govern- 
mental controls possible and all Government programs should be for 
extreme purposes only. 

What I am asking for in this suggestion is disaster insurance. |] 
call it an extreme purpose. It is to cover something that we are 
badly in need of. 

The CuamrMAN. Do you think that you could get the farmers to 
pay premiums sufficient to pay damages? That has been the trouble. 
We have worked on an insurance program on many of the crops for 
quite some time. We have never been able to find a formula whereby 
it would be inviting to all the farmers in a locality to participate. It 
seems that you get only 1 or 2, and maybe 4 or 5 percent of the farmers 
in an area to ts ake it up. Of course, it is not sufficient to pay the Gov- 

ernment to go into that program. 

Senator Hottanp. For the witness’ information, we began 3 years 
ago with the crop-insurance program affecting the citrus trees and 
their crop. It is now applicable in three counties of Florida. It has 
operated well. I suggest you get in touch with the Federal Crop 
Insurance Administrator. You can get all of the information about 
that from him. 

Mr. Pero. I do not know how far I would get with them, because 
I am only a small grower. 

The CuatrmMan. You can get a lot of your growers together as the 
citrus people did. 

Mr. Pero, Perhaps that can be done through our organization. I 
think it is important enough now in New EK ‘ngland that something 
should be done. I can get out of the fruit business if I have to because 
I am in a location where I can go selling building lots, but I do not 
want to do that. My love is in the fruit business. That is what I 
want to do. 

The CHarrman. Your damage because of hurricanes has been in 
recent years, has it not? 

Mr. Pero. It dates back to 1930. That was our worst blow. That 
was a very bad one. 

The CuHarrMan. Have they not increased ? 

Mr. Pero. Last year we had 3 hurricanes. Out of those 3 storms 
approximately 35 to 40 percent of our fruit went on the ground. Let 
us forget that part because what was left on the tree had more value. 
Even what we had on the tree was not perfect fruit. It was battered 
from hitting together. If you were ever in my place, I could show you 
that and you would say, “You are crazy to even handle the stuff. It 
is not good business.” Fortunately, I am in the retail business and 
I sell most of my stuff direct to the public. I do not have to go to the 
wholesale market for its sale. If I did, 1 would have been broke a 
long time ago. 

The Cuatrrman. You make all of the profit by selling it. 
64440—56—pt. 7——_10 
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Mr. Perro. I sell to the public direct and through a little publicity 
and little sympathy, perhaps, shall I say, asking for some support 
from the public. And we are able to sell hail-cut apples and banged 
fruit. It1is not exactly good. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is Mr. Renouf. Give us your full name for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY RENOUF, BELCHERTOWN, MASS. 


Mr. Renovur. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Henry 
Renouf. I am from Belchertown, Mass. 

I used to have 75 head and I sold them in 1951, because it seemed 
a little too valuable for me to play around with. Luckily, I sold them 
at that time. 

Unfortunately, I went into the poultry business as a substitute. So 
I sort of jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 

I have a tree farm and I also sell hay. Also, I have a lot of friends 
in the dairy business. I am interested in that problem, though it has 
been so well covered that I shall not burden you too much about it. 

I think there has been less talk about a farm program than com- 
plaints about the problems of various commodities. 

I came up here not to complain, but in the hope that perhaps a 
backwoods philosopher might come up with an original idea because 
he has not been submitted to so many older ideas. So I would like to 
discuss some of these. 

I felt that a farm program meant we wanted to supply abundant 
food of top quality at low cost. 

There has been a lot of talk about prices, but very little about cost. 
It seems to me that if the costs of a farmer are low he can sell food 
at a low price and make a profit. If his costs are high he can sell food 
at a high price and makes a loss, 

It is not so much the price we have to worry about as it is the basic 
costs. 

A national farm program has to consider a steady supply, which 
means that the producer must make a profit. 

The concern of the Farm Bureau and a great many organizations 
about support, whether it is flexible support or a rigid support, is 
about like motherhood—I mean, you cannot be a little bit pregnant— 
either you are or you are not. 

The support idea basically substitutes a false market. 

The purpose of producing is for consumption. 

The transfer of ownership which happens in the case of supports is 
not a market. It simply puts a burden, threat, a thunderhead over the 
entire situation. It scares farmers morally, even if it did not hurt 
them the other way. 

So the whole idea of the Government taking ownership of vast 
amounts of produce and then holding it over the market is a threat, 
a moral danger. . 

The CHatrMAN. What is your solution, let us get to that—let us 
not philosophize. How would you handle it? If you were in my 
place as a Senator, what would you propose to the Congress? 

Mr. Renour. I would propose that you do not buy any more food— 
do not buy commodities. 
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The CuatrMan. In other words, cancel out the whole farm-support 
program { Trig n 

Mr. Renovur. No, sir. I said “buy.” I did not say that you should 
not protect. 

The CuarrMaNn. How would you handle it? 

Mr. Renour. Somebody mentioned here the matter of compensa- 
tory payments. I think he was sort of condemned, you might say 
guilt by association as being favorable to the Brannan plan. ‘T think 
that was one of the programs offered by Brannan, but the Government 
can support a farmer as an emergency insurance step without buying 
his output. 

The CHarrMANn. I would be curious to know from you how you 
would handle this program—I mean, in any other manner than it is 
now being done with respect to the surpluses. 

Mr. Renovr. I would not handle it as a Government agency and 
spend close to $1 million a day in storing and moving commodities 
which I do not want. 

The CuatrMan. How would you handle the surpluses, then? Let 
us put it that way. You say in one breath that you would support 
the farm program. 

Mr. Renovr. I suggest that the Government pay the farmer, if 

he farmer is in a disastrous situation. I would compare overproduc- 
tion with a flood, with a drought. 

We have in the New England States, in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, disasters imposed upon us fruitgrowers, such as 
was mentioned, the hurricane damage. It is the same class of damage 
as overpr oduction, insufficient income, and no sale. 

The Caamman. What would you want to do with the product? 

Mr. Renovr. There is no product produced here that cannot be 
consumed at a price, I believe. I do not believe there is one single 
commodity produced in the United States of America today that 
could not be sold at a price, but it is the need for the Government 
to hold the thing that assumes that price and cost are synonymous. 

The CHatrMan. We have today in our bins about a year and a half 
supply of wheat. How would you handle that under your plan? 

Mr. Renour. How would I handle wheat? I would not store wheat. 
I would not buy wheat. 

The CHarrman. You have 1,030 million bushels of wheat. What 
would you do with it ? 

Mr. Renour. We were addressed in a Farm Bureau meeting by 
2 Dakota wheat farmer who said that he can make a profit on wheat 
at 85 cents, and it is supported at $2.18, if my memory is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Where is that person from ? 

Mr. Renovur. From the Dakotas. 

The Cuarrman. I am just from there. They say that they cannot 
loit. Is he living here now ? 

Mr. Renovur. No, sir. I identified myself as coming from Massa- 
chusetts, so I have to quote this gentleman. I do not know whether 
he iscorrect. Those are the figures he stated. 

The Cuarrman. He left the Dakotas? 

Mr. Renovur. He said he was not allowed to grow enough acreage 
of wheat to make a living any more. 

The idea I would propose to take the conservation of our land and 
our resources as one unit. Nobody has spoken here of soil conserva- 
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tion in this connection. An agricultural program should include this 
diverted acreage, not a soil-bank area where the rainfall is in excess 
of 25 or 30 inches. There if you abandon land or do not fertilize 
or crop it, it becomes poorer each year. Therefore, the soil-conserva- 
tion program, the water-control program, or something of that sort 
would be a vastly better suggestion for our northeastern farmers. 

Also I believe in the ingenuity of the farmers. 

I happen to have been born in China. When I was in China . 
the age of 2 I had 17 dairy cows serving as a 2-year-old child, and 
those 17 dairy cows were unable to supply enough milk. 

The CuarrmMan. For you? 

Mr. Renovr. For me alone. And my father finally sold those cows 
and sent to Montgomery, Ward & Co. and imported Carnation milk 
from the United States. 

[ believe that our technique is sufficient to compete with low labor 
of any country. If we cannot raise half as much rice per acre as 
a Chinaman, I think the Arkansas farmer should learn something 
about fertilizer and machinery. 

I think the farm program should be based upon an optimistic out- 
look. The Government’s role in it should be a matter of insurance 
and give the farmer a chance and he will make a great. success of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Next is Mr. Stoddard. 

Mr. Sranton. He filed a statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Henry A. Stoddard, Vermont 
State Grange, Bellow Falls, Vt., is as follows :) 

My name is Henry A. Stoddard, and I represent the Vermont State Grange. 


I am sure that I represent the majority of 17,000 plus members of the order 
in Vermont. 

We believe in the flexible-support price for milk products and so-called basic 
crops as the only plan that is workable at the present time. But we look forward 
to the day when through self-help the Government pricing program may be done 
away with entirely. 

We feel the school-lunch and special school-milk programs should be continued. 

We object to the Government bringing large tracts of land into cultivation as 
long as production exceeds demand. 

We believe in the appropriation of sufficient Federal funds to continue the 
work of the Soil Conservation Service to permit the continuance of this important 
work of protecting our vital soil and water resources. 


The CHaAtrmMan. Next we will hear from Mr. Ernest W. Dunklee. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST W. DUNKLEE, WINDHAM COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, VERNON, VT. 


Mr. Dunx«vier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will not read all 
of the prepared statement but would like to select 2 or 3 statements 
to read. 

The Cuarrman. The whole statement will be put in the record. 

Mr. Dunkter. 1. General prices received by farmers in my area 
are not enough to take care of our increased costs and leave a reason- 
able 1 income for labor involved. 

2. Much has been said and will be said about milk prices. We want 
to “g0 on record as favoring the continuation of the Federal milk- 
marketing orders in our area, with constant study, and changes as 
necessary, to keep them equitable with changing conditions. 
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}. We believe flexible price supports will in the long run prove more 
beneficial to farmers and the country as a whole than would rigid 
pr ice Supports. dey: 

The CuarMan. Can that be done administratively without a change 
in the law? 

Senator ArkeN. Yes. You do not have to do that to amend the 
milk order. 

Mr. Dunxter. That is right. I have one statement touching on 
that. 

4, We favor the continuation and expansion of research in agri- 
culture, and especially in the field of marketing farm products. 

Speaking for myself, 1 believe that such changes in legislation 
-hould be made as are necessary to permit producers under a Federal 
order to assess themselves for advertising purposes. 

Production of surplus milk, and this is my opinion, in this area is 
not caused by low prices or Federal orders, but rather because the 
dairy farmer as an individual has no control over the proportion of 
his milk selling for class 2 

Many farmers would be w illing and glad to decrease their produc- 
tion if their remaining product was sold at a fluid milk price. 

Further, I believe our country is more secure with a program re- 
sulting in small surpluses and Government purchases than with a 
program of shortages and resulting ration. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ernest W. Dunklee is as follows:) 






















I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Senate committee. My 
name is Ernest W. Dunklee. I am a farmer from Windham County Vt., I have 
a dairy herd of a little over 200 head of which about 125 are milk cows. I am 
treasurer of the town of Vernon and have served as a director or trustee of 
Windham County Farm Bureau for 33 years. 

I am not a student of parity or of all the ills of agriculture today, but a few 
of my neighbors and I got together and would like to make the following state- 
ments: 

1. General prices received by farmers in my area are not enough to take care 
of our increased costs and leave a reasonable income for labor involved. 

2. Much has been said, and will be said about milk prices. We want to go on 
record as favoring the continuation of the Federal milk marketing orders in our 
area, with constant study, and changes as necessary, to keep them equitable with 
changing conditions. 

3. We believe flexible price supports will in the long run prove more bene- 
ficial to farmers and the country as a whole than would rigid price supports. 

4. We favor the continuation and expansion of research in agriculture, and 
especially in the field of marketing farm products. 

5. We wish to go on record as favoring the work of the Department in con- 
nection with extension education, the agricultural conservation program, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and Forestry Service. We believe strongly that the 
ACP program of cost sharing has meant that a lot more conservation work has 
been done in Vermont than would otherwise have been done. If there is any way 
to make this program less restrictive and less complicated, that should be done. 

6. We believe in the work of the animal disease eradication branch and rec- 
ommend renewed support in the eradication of brucellosis. Thanks again for 
the opportunity to appear before this important and honorable committee. 


The CHarrMAN. Thank you, sir. 
We will next hear from Mr. Roy Wood. 





























STATEMENT OF ROY W. WOOD, PITTSFORD, VT. 


Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been on the farm 
since 1928. I am just speaking at the present time as an individual 
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farmer. I did not hear well this forenoon, but I do not think anybody 
touched the flood-control problem. 

Of course, that is pretty close to us right here in New England. 

The Cuairman. That is a subject that this committee has no juris- 
diction over. 

Mr. Woop. We will drop that, then. 

The CHarrMANn. Except the small watershed, if that is what you had 
in mind. 

Mr. Woop. I think perhaps that is a method of controlling some of 
these floods. We had a Government survey in the Otter Creek Valley 
back a few years ago. The result was that it would do no good to 
dredge the creek unless we went back and stopped the freshet floods 
that brought the sediment down and filled the creek up. 

The CHAtrMAN. Incidentally, while you are talking about flood con- 
trol and this water conservation, et cetera, I am presently the chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee that handles all 
of the moneys for flood control and related projects. I found it 
strange that the people of the New England States somehow have not 
been over-enthusiastic for the programs that were authorized by the 
Corps of Engineers in order to protect you from floods here. | 
wondered if that attitude has changed. 

Mr. Woop. At the time that this survey was made there was an esti- 
mated cost to the landowners somewhere in the neighborhood of $100 
an acre, which was like buying their land over again and even more. 
For that reason the landowners were not interested. 

The program at that time was dropped a good many years ago. At 
the present time, I wonder, as the war tension ceases, if the Army 
engineers could be put into this flood area to work out a program to 
hold back the floodwaters and stop some of the disaster and a con- 
tinuation of it. There is a vast amount of money spent to rehabilitate 
and bring back the flooded areas and they are immediately flooded 
again. 

On the forestry program that I have here, I think that possibly that 
could be a State problem or a joint Federal and State problem. I 
think probably that is the secret of some of our flood problems. The 
way we have taken the forests off our hillsides and left those hillsides 
unprotected for the floodwaters to come down into the valleys, causes 
me to wonder if we could not have an intensified program, a forestry 
program that would put forest trees back onto these hillsides, 

Then we have another problem here in Vermont. As these hill 
farms are being bought up by city people who come in for a summer 
home, they gener ally abandon the land, and that land grows up into 
bush. I wonder if a forestry program "would not be appropriate on 
that abandoned land. 

Senator Arken. I have a bill in on that which would authorize 
Federal participation on the same basis that they are authorized to 
participate on soil water conservation. It has not come back to the 
committee with a report yet. 

Mr. Woop. These forests in the future could be a great natural 
resource to New England. 

In regard to what I have to say on these three other items, I represent 
the Dairymen’s League. I was subdistrict president and represented 
about 955 producers | that market their milk largely in New York. A 
few of us are marketing in Boston. 
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I have this on the New York Federal order. The Federal orders 
have been of great benefit to the dairymen here in the Northeast and 
they have 1 esulted i in stable markets in providing each dairyman with 
his share of the fluid market, but as time goes on conditions arise that 
require order changes to meet the situation. Such is the case now. 

The so-called xdeficienc y markets, or areas that have to go out into 
Federal Order No. 27 territory for supplies and take only what they 
need when they need it, and leave the Federal order peaina ers to carry 
th surpluses in times of heavy supply, create a problem. These sup- 
plies in surplus work on the supply demand factor of the formula to 
lowe the class 1 price. They also lower the percentage sold in class 1, 
thereby affecting the blend in two ways. The biggest offender is 
northern New Jer sey, which is one big city with New York, only the 
river dividing them. We should have a comprehensive order for New 
York and northern New Jersey. 

Then I had the same complaint as the previous gentleman here that 
amendments previously to the New York order have been submitted 
for referendum vote to the producers, with the ultimatum that they 
vote “Yes” or the lost the order. I would think that that was unfair 
because the cooperatives in several cases had to vote under protest 
for something they thought would not correct the situation that exists. 

In regard to research—— 

The Cuarrman. That has been covered. 

Mr. Woop. That has been covered, but the new suggestion was | 
wondered if some of these top scientists who have been working on 
these atomic weapons to destroy our enemies, as this war situation eases 
a little bit, if some of that could not be put to work on some research 
on milk and new uses for it and new ways to market it. 

On some of our animal diseases, to do some research in regard to that. 

Then on foreign markets, I have this to offer: I understand England 
and Russia are ahead of us in the development of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes. There will be a race to get into undeveloped coun- 
tries with atomic power. The country that gets there first has won 
prestige in that country and can open up that countr y for all the goods 
they make, including dairy products. It will be a sad day if Russia 
takes over too many countries economically. 

I hope that we will be able to beat Russia to a good many of those 
countries and help develop them economically and thereby open up 
markets for our goods. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. Your ful! statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Roy W. Wood is as follows :) 

My name is Roy W. Wood. I have operated, since 1928, the farm I live on in 
Pittsford, Vermont. I milk 50 cows and they are the only farm income. 

I was asked by a few individuals just last week to testify for the farmers of 
Rutland County. The time was short so I sent a letter to Washington asking 
for the privilege to speak for Rutland County farmers. I since looked around and 
found that there was no movement by the cooperatives or the farm organiza- 
tions of the county for me to speak for them. So today, I speak as an individual 
farmer and I like it that way better, as I can say what I think. I served the 
farmers of Rutland County as their Farm Bureau president and I work with 
farmers in other capacities, so I think I know how farmers feel. 

As I said, I started farming just the right time to get caught in the depression 
after World War I. We have had another depression and a recession since, and 
now a price squeeze. In 192% the farm I bought had 40 cows that were producing 
about 500 pounds of milk. I immediately laid plans to increase the number of 
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cows and bring up production. As the depression bore down on us, I stepped 
production up to 1,000 pounds per day; 1,200, 1,500, 1,750 until the best winter 
I was producing 2,000 pounds average for 3 months. This was the principal 
reason I was able to ride out the depression. 

This price squeeze is not going to scare out the older men like myself, who have 
lived through it. Right now I have more heifer calves in the calf pens than [ 
have had this time of year for 5 years back, and I am laying plans to increase the 
dairy to 60 cows. 

The man with from 5 to 10 cows who works in a factory probably likes to live 
out of town and he never had so much money to throw in the little farm to keep 
it going, and in the next year or two he will only be working in the factory 35 
hours a week. He will have still more time to work on the farm. So he will 
not be put out of business. 

The rich man with that nice big farm will not mind falling prices. He never 
hoped to operate in the black and now he never made so much money in his other 
business. A price squeeze will not scare him. A few inefficient farmers will 
give up and find something else. 

The thing that will hurt the most is that the young farmer who has had the 
urge and the courage to start farming will be caught and in all too many cases 
forced out. They are the group that we need to encourage the most. They will 
be feeding the Nation 10 to 25 years from now when we older men will be 
through. We fail to look far enough ahead. 

ASC programs. The farmers of Rutland County have appreciated the PMA, 
the ASC and the soil conservation programs. We still need their services to help 
us preserve the topsoil and put back the fertility into the soil that our pre- 
decessors took out. A good program is needed in Rutland County more than 
some other counties because our acreage allows us to raise but very little of our 
dairy grains. Therefore, a pasture improvement and legume roughage program 
is very necessary. We need a lot of lime and phosphate in the county. I think 
the price squeeze is the reason that there is not better participation in the pro- 
grams. There just is not money enough to go around. 

Soil conservation: There is plenty to be done in soil conservation. Rutland 
County needs it as bad as any county and more than some. 

Flood control and drainage go hand in hand. Much drainage has been done 
in Otter Creek Valley and much more needs to be done. At the request of the 
landowners of the valley, Government engineers came in and made a preliminary 
survey of Otter Creek Valley. At that time the engineers said that it would do 
no good to dredge out the creek until we went back into the hills and put in 
dams to hold back the floodwaters at freshet time. The program would have 
heen so expensive to the landowners that it would have been like buying the 
land over again. There are literally hundreds of acres of rich bottom land that 
you cannot get onto or_is growing up to brush that hay was cut on 30 years 
azo. 

Someone says that we have too much land in production anyway. Don’t you 
believe it. With the population of this country growing as it is, we will need 
every acre we have to feed them. A country never should waste its natural re- 
sources, 

Flood control is close to our hearts in New England. Vermont escaped this 
year, but we have had a taste of it before and our turn will surely come again. 
We hear a great deal about disaster insurance but not much about control and 
prevention. As the war tension eases, it would seem as if Army engineers 
could be sent into flood areas to work out a way to hold floodwaters back and 
save the destruction of life and property. 

Soil erosion: As I have ridden in a plane over Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Atlantic Seaboard States and viewed the farmland, it would appear to me 
we were behind in New England in strip cropping and contour farming as a 
means to stop soil erosion. 

Forestry, is the key to many of our flood troubles. Lack of an adequate for- 
estry program or the utter disregard for good forestry practices by past and 
even the present generation is to blame for the flood disasters and drainage 
problems we have. We need a stepped-up forestry program to again bring back 
one of our great natural resources and protect us from flood disaster. In Rut- 
land County, as in many counties, we have hill farms being sold to city people 
who wish to spend the summers in the country. The farmland in most cases is 


abandoned. A program of setting this land out to forest trees should be put into 
operation. 
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Farm surpluses: In my book there are no so-called farm surpluses as long as 
millions of people in this shrunken world go to bed every night hungry. We talk 
about the good will of other nations. If we were hungry all the time and we 
heard that just around the bend on the other side of the world only a few hours’ 
ride by plane from us, was a people who had so much food they did not know 
what to do with it, and in some cases they destroyed it, we could not feel 
friendly towards them. 

Fiexible price supports were accepted by the dairy farmers of the Northeast 
as a step in the right direction, provided they were applied right across the board 
on all farm commodities. 

Subsidies: The average dairy farmer abhors subsidies. The last time they 
were applied to dairying there were a good many angry farmers in the Northeast. 

Back during the war to give the consumer cheaper milk, the dairy farmer was 
subsidized. It was apparent that the number of consumers at the polls was 
considered as against the dairymen. We are at a loss to know how to live in 
an economy so highly subsidized as ours. The greatest subsidy of them all and 
the one that is causing us the most trouble today is the minimum hourly wage 
law. 

Production controls: Would be a calamity to the dairy industry. It takes 
a good many years for a farmer to establish himself and build and breed up a 
good dairy. You cannot go in and out of dairying overnight. When a dairy- 
man has geared up his farm to a certain production level with an overhead 
to correspond and has production controls applied it will throw his whole opera- 
tion out of line. 

With the weatherman exercising his controls, the old cow having something 
to say about it, the diseases and breeding problems involved and then govern- 
ment production controls, you will end up with periods of great shortages of 
dairy products. 

Marketing orders have been of great benefit to dairymen all over the country. 
They have resulted in a stable market and provided each dairyman a share of 
the fluid market. As time goes on, conditions arise that require order changes 
to meet the situation. Such is the case now. The so-called deficiency markets, 
or areas that have to go out into Federal order No. 27 territory for supplies and 
take only what they need when they need it, and leave the Federal order pro- 
ducers to carry the surpluses in times of heavy supply, create a problem. These 
supplies in surplus work on the supply demand factor of the formula to lower 
the class I price. They also lower the percentage sold in class I, thereby affecting 
the blend in two ways. The biggest offender is northern New Jersey, which is 
one big city with New York, only the river dividing them. We should have a 
comprehensive order for New York and northern New Jersey. 

Another thing that is unfair to producers under Federal Order 27, is when a 
determination is made by the Secretary of Agriculture on evidence presented at 
hearings, and this determination is presented to the producers in the form of an 
amendment to the order; the instructions given by the dairy branch are to vote 
for the amendment or lose the whole order. This mandate is unfair. The 
cooperatives have had to vote under protest on several amendments that did not 
seem in their opinion to correct existing problems. 

Research: Our top scientists have been working feverishly on ways and means 
to destroy our enemies. They have done a wonderful job, we now know how to 
destroy the world and ourselves, too. How about a few of these scientists being 
put to work to see how we can live better. Find new ways to use dairy sur- 
pluses. What is in milk that makes it a perfect food. Research on new animal 
diseases and breeding problems. How atomic power can be put to work for 
Agriculture. 

Foreign markets: I understand England and Russia are ahead of us in the 
development of atomic power for peaceful purposes. There will be a race to 
get into undeveloped countries with atomic power. The country that gets there 
first has won prestige in that country and can open up that country for all the 
goods they make, including dairy products. It will be a sad day if Russia 
takes over too many countries economically. 

I understand some of the great industrialists of this country are treating 
lightly, the coming of atomic power. We had better wake up. 

Czechoslovakia has just demonstrated how fast she can move to take war 
materials into Egypt. Let’s be first in some of those foreign countries and open 
up markets for United States products and goods. 


The CHarrmMAn. The next witness is Walter J. Perry. Give your 
full name for the record, please. 
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STATEMENT OF WAL"™ER J. PERRY, SAVOY, MASS. 


Mr. Perry. My name is Walter Perry. I am from Savoy, Mass. 
I am a potato grower in Massachusetts and also in Foley, Ala. | 
think I have a program here that Mr. Albert, from Worthington, 
Mass., has brought about and I am looking at it from the standpoint 
of fairness to the South and the Northeast and the West. I think 
he has come up with something that is beneficial to all. 

I have eliminated a few things i in his program that have been gone 
over by other men but in essence in the past 20 years, have received 
it in only 7 years, the years of 1936, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1951, and 
1952. Six of these were war years. All were years in which crops 
were inadequate to meet consumer demands. Therefore, when you 
multiply your short production of those years by the average farm 
price, the seemingly temporary prosperity was not prosperity for all 
potato growers 

We have heard talk of 90- -percent parity, 60-percent parity, and 
so forth. 

We feel as though the potato grower should not be satisfied with 
anything less than 90 percent. We have not attained anything like 
a parity average for our potatoes, mainly because the potato industry 
as a whole has never presented a united front, never has been in full 
accord as to what should be done to insure the cost of production plus 
a fair degree of prosperity. 

If we are to attain the status of prosperity for all potato growers, 
we must agree upon a logical plan, a plan that will assure an ade- 
quate supply of potatoes for consumers and still not force the potato 
growers to exist in dire uncertainty or near poverty. In such a plan 
we have several alternatives. It has to be acceptable to the growers, 
and to the Government agencies. It must be sound. 

First of all, I would recommend strict acreage controls. Now when 
Tsay “strict,” I mean strict. Eliminating political pressure by differ- 
ent areas and different States. 

Next I would recommend inventory controls. And by inventory 
controls I mean action so that as to withhold from markets any sur- 
plus over and above the quantity of potatoes that can be consumed at 
satisfactory prices. 

This is not farfetched due to the fact that most of your manu- 
facturing companies when they look over their inventory stocks they 
cut their production accordingly. 

Tn such a plan, when these potatoes come out, you are checking your 
inventory, and you do have a surplus and the surplus is the thing 
that will in turn dominate the acreage cuts and the allotments for the 
following vear. 

In such a plan there will only be one gamble, and that would be 
the weather. We cannot legislate or in any other way control the 
weather, and its attending ravages and diseases. 

By inventory control we can offset the effects of the weather in 
giving us too little or too much with which to serve our customers. 

Cold storages have been used to some extent for some periods in 
storaging potatoes. 

During the summertime Idaho stores thousands in cold storages for 
the late sales. 

The speculators frequently have stored potatoes against an expected 
period of short production. 
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California has stored potatoes to extend their supplies. Maine has 
done the same thing to extend the marketing period. 

They have in the } past few years shipped potatoes as late as July. 

In California the growers store in grape warehouses. At the time 
they are storing, the grapes are not in storage. The potatoes move 
out before the storages are filled with grapes. 

Also, work has been done by the atomic scientists on irradiation of 
potatoes which can be kept for 2 to 3 years or an extended period of 
time, which will come into this program as an ever available supply of 
potatoes in short times. 

In the meantime acreage restrictions would serve to reduce the next 
late crop to the point at ‘which the new crop plus the stored reserve 
would provide an adequate supply. By holding this supply in em 
storage the areas in the South, and other spring and summer are 
would be assured that they would market their potatoes without com- 
petition from a large supply of old crop potatoes. The spring and 
summer crops would be adequately protected, provided they follow 
proper acreage limitations in growing their crops. Then the stored 
potatoes would be moved into consumption prior to the time of the 
marketing of the new crop of late potatoes. Otherwise, if the wd 
toes in oreat surplus were caused by the overproduction of the late 
States they will be the ones that will be suffering by having to dispose 
of these potatoes in their next shipping season. But in the meantime 
they have cut down their acreages to the point that this will actually 
not be a surplus for the following year. Otherwise, all of the potatoes 
will be soid that are being grown. There will be nothing that will be 
diverted or dumped. 

Many of you at first think that this could not be possible. It - 
kind of fantastie for the —— reason that the cost of this progra 
would not be borne by Uncle Sam. It would be an assesed guvpenttion 
to the growers. The growers at the present time are losing between 
$300 million and $350 million on the potato industry this year. The 
participating growers can well afford to finance this program, in fact 
they cannot afford not to finance it. 

Current potato growers have been losing in excess of $1 million daily 
compared with parity prices. In fact, up to the past few days losses 
have run at the rate of $1,250,000 daily. For this season alone that 
would amount to over $300 million, taking into account throw-outs 
and other potatoes which are diverted to low prices. 

The total cost of the program to construct and also to use an off- 
season cold storaging or irradiation would run between $20 million 
and $30 million as against a $30 million loss. 

This is a small expense to the grower who will have benefited in 
future years when the surplus has ‘been reduced to a manageable size, 
when the cost would be even less. 

The cost per bushel of the program in any year would be but a few 
cents against assured income of an additional dollar. The program 
would avoid dumping of No. 2 potatoes. These, your No. 1 potatoes, 
serve a distinct need. Under most of the present marketing quotas 
and agreements, only No. 1 potatoes come out onto the market. 

In my growing inAlabama, also in Florida and Texas, I do know 
that there is a definite need for off-grade potatoes in some of those 

areas. In fact, out of the Texas operation and in Alabama, we can 
sell 2 bags of No, 2 potatoes to 1 of No. 1 potatoes. 
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The CuarrMan. Is it cheaper ? 

Mr. Perry. That is right. There is a definite reduction in price 
usually between one-half to 60 percent of the price of No. 1 potatoes, 
The low income groups can well afford to eat potatoes. 

At the present time they would have to pay the highest price 
for No. 1 potatoes. But by gearing the supply of No. 1 and No. 2 
potatoes, combined to total requirements of all families from the high. 
est income to the lowest would have available suitable potatoes to 
meet their needs and their pocketbooks. 

As in the past, cull potatoes still can go to byproducts plants so 
as to preserve the valuable outlets for those parts of our crop which 
are not suitable for market sale. 

We recommend that in considering any program, whether it be 
this one or any other, that the administering of this program would 
be more or less in the hands of the growers -ather than the speculators, 
We have at the present time in the potato situation a futures market 
in New York which last year, as we all well know in the potato busi- 
ness, was pretty much of a rigged proposition. And the only one that 
really suffered from it was the producer. And if any program does 
go into effect, which I hope it will, I think myself that the speculator 
will be more or less a thing of the past in the potato business. 

The Cramman. As I stated a while ago, I think that if the potato 
growers would grow the cooperative way ‘and try to regulate them- 
selves, that may be a way out. You have got to get the farmers to 
cooperate. 

Mr. Perry. In this type of a program—I have had enough ex- 
perience with it—— 

The Cuatrman. We will consider your program. 
Mr. Perry. I want to thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Gude. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR GUDE, ALSTEAD, N. H. 


Mr. Gupr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is a 
little different. It is in the form of a petition. I would like to read 
it. Some of it has been gone over. Shall I try to confine myself ? 

The CHAIRMAN, Skip « over what has been gone over and give us any 
new re you have. 

Mr. Gupr. I can perhaps give that to you orally. The idea of 
the petition is asking that the price of milk be set ‘by milk boards. 
It could be done under the Federal order as it is now, but that it 
be placed on a cost of production basis; in short, that milk be priced 
as a public utility is priced, not because milk is in the same posi- 
tion as a public utility, but because the Government has passed a great 
deal of social, economic, and labor legislation which, as you “said 
before, leaves us out in the cold and we are the only group of private 
enterprise that cannot adjust ourselves to that legislation. 

The CHatrman. How would you reach that cost of production? 
That is one thing that sounds beautiful, you see. But how would 
you do it? Right | here in Vermont we visited several farms yesterday. 
T am sure that - what I saw with my own eyes is true, that the cost of 
production is not the same in the three farms we visited. 
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Mr. Gupe. It is not. You may find two farms occasionally with 


ihe same costs. 


The CHarRMAN. You would not find any the same. 

Mr. Gupr. Not exactly the same. 

| would have an average cost of production, either done through a 
pilot plant or done through national figures, but I would prefer to 
have it done with the farmers working together, and everything done 
for them by economists capable of doing it. 

For example, the cost of production that some of the universities 
come out with, the average cost. When we purchase a contract the 
labor is paid for on that at an average rate. They set a time study. 
They do not have fastest men in the pl: unt, nor the slowest men in the 
plant. And they base that rate of cost on an aver age. We pay that 
average. 

| believe it would not be too difficult to come to an average cost of 
xoduction for dairy farms in the milkshed. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us apply your program now to potatoes over 
ere in the State of Maine that produces 450 bushels per acre and up 

1 North Dakota they produce about 250. 

“Me Gupe. I know very little = field costs, because I feed everything. 
| never sell anything I grow. do not think it would apply to field 
rops. I do think it could siete to broilers, for example. I raise 
some broilers besides dairying. I think the same principle would be 
applied. 

The CHarrMan. To other commodities ? 

Mr. Gupe. I do not know about pork or beef. I am not familiar 
enough with that. 

The CHarrMAn. Does your program apply only to broilers and not 
. general proposition ? 

Mr. Gupe. It would not. I do not think it would go in field crops. 
There is too much of a variation there. I do think it would apply 
to 0 di airying and could be applied to that. That is one of the difficul- 

es I think that causes the overproduction, that the price is set so 
ee that we have no way to protect ourselves except to make more milk. 
That is the only way that is open to us. 

The Cuamman. As I have stated during the course of these hear- 
ings, some States are able to build a little wall, maybe not too high, 
but they are able to keep milk produced in Wisconsin from coming 
in. And also that is true about milk coming in from Minnesota. 
There they produce it with less expense, I am told, than they can 
ere in Vermont and in Louisiana or Mississippi. 

Mr. Gupre. The labor involved takes just as long to milk a cow in 
Wisconsin as it does here. “The advantages they have, perhaps, are 
in cheaper grain, but they are not overcome by being able to milk 
cows any more rapidly. The labor is the same. That is something 
that they are not getting any returns for, their labor, neither are we 
at the present prices. 

Senator Hotianp. Is it your idea that the milk would be sold to the 
public at this price? 

Mr. Gupe. Yes, it is not a support-price program. 

Senator HoLtanp. Suppose the public did not want the milk a 
that price and have to buy it all, what would happen / 
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Mr. Gupr. You would not be able to make it if you could not 
sell it. 
The Cuairman. How would you ms the cows froin producing? 


Mr. Gupe. The thing you are talking about is the cooperation 


among farmers. That is precisely the thing. I believe if we. had a 
price ‘that we could reduce our production and still stay in business, 
we would be very glad to do it. 

The CuarrMan. That is a problem we are wrestling with. We 
thank you for your suggestion. Your prepared statement will be 

made a part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Gude is as follows :) 


We, the undersigned dairy farmers, do hereby petition and say: 

I. That there now exists a state of emergency on the dairy farms of the United 
States, in that the dairy farmers of the United States are in economic distress. 

II. That they are in economic distress because: 

The Government has been and is pricing milk, and said price does not 
consider the cost of producing same. 1. The cost of producing milk must be 
reflected in its price because: 

(a) Dairy farming is now in the same economic position as any other 
business in this country, it is no longer a noncash subsistence operation 
but is a eash cost, mechanized, highly efficier¢, highly capitalized, high 
risk, production business. 

(b) Dairy farmers must purchase the machines and supplies they 
must have to produce milk efficiently from American industry which 
prices its own product on a profitmaking basis based on its cost of pro- 
duction, which includes the «osts imposed by and resulting from the 
social, economic, and labor legislation passed by the Government in the 
last 2 or 3 decades. 

(c) Dairy farmers are unable to hire help because under the present 
pricing system a man must be hired to work an 80-hour week, 52 weeks 
of the year, for an hourly rate of about 50 cents. 

(d@) Dairy farmers must be allowed to realize a profit on their busi- 
ness operation otherwise they cannot absorb the risks which are inherent 
in their business and cannot replace old machinery or make new pur- 
chases of same. 

(e) Dairy farmers are now forced to work 80 hours a week, 52 weeks 
of the year (and to invest $20,000 to $25,000 per man-labor unit) for a 
total net income covering labor, investment return and profit of about 
$2,000 per year. 

B. The Government has empowered the Department of Agriculture to price 
milk without holding said Department of the Government responsible for 
the financial position of the producer. This is scientific statism untempered 
by the humanitarianism of the Founding Fathers. 

©. The Government recognizes the necessity of accepting the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit as the only American way of pricing any 
other service or product whose price it controls, except milk ; and allows such 
remuneration or price as will enable any such business to maintain its plant 
in perfect condition, pay competitive wages to employees, meet all other 
expenses incident to operation, and in addition thereto enough more to make 
a reasonable profit upon every dollar invested. Dairy farmers, American 
citizens are entitled to the same treatment. 

DPD. The Government has passed legislation which has legislated the dairy 
farmers out of the economic life of America, and said legislation has been 
accepted and extended by both of our major political parties; therefore this 
petition is directed to the Congress of all the people, regardless of political 
party, because the supreme issue involving all others, is the encroachment of 
the powerful many upon the rights of the few. 

Wherefore we pray: 

That the Congress recognize this economic distress and injustice and imme- 
diately order that: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture raise the minimum price of all 3.5 milk by $2 
per hundredweight, this raise to be above any seasonal raises, in all markets con- 
trolled by the Federal order. 
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2. This increase to be an emergency temporary measure only, for a period of 


1 year from the time the Secretary acts, or any extension thereof, to allow time 


during said period to ascertain a fair average cost of producing milk, based on 
the American standard of wages, hours, and profit incentive of our economic 
syste mi. 

The Department of Agriculture encourage and aid, through the Extension 
Service, the formation of a voluntary association of dairy farmers, and only 
dairy farmers, to do the two things that they as independent businessmen, by 
the nature of their business, are unable to do individually: (1) To determine 
the said fair average cost of producing milk and; (2) To fit their production to 
the market, said association to be organized on a county level and all costs to be 
borne by the dairy farmers. 

4. Upon the expiration of said temporary increase all prices of milk established 
by Federal order shall take into account said fair average cost of producing milk, 
as submitted by said association or based on such a cost figure obtained by the 
milk boards themselves or both. 


The CHarRMAn. We will next hear from Mr. Richmond. 


STATEMENT OF FRED L. RICHMOND, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


Mr. Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Fred L. Richmond of Charlotte, Vt. I want to say one thing 
to you, Senator Ellender. I notice that you made a little mistake. 
It was not your fault. There are a lot of Vermonters that do the 
same thing. You said that Vermont was one of the Original 15 
States. We were an independent Republic before there were any 
Original 13 States. I just wanted to get that across to you. 

The Cuatrman. You are really one of the Original 13 States. 

Mr. Ricumonp. We were an independent Republic. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you for the correction. 

Mr. Ricumonp. That is when Louisiana was owned by France and 
there was nothing there but a trapping country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricumonp. I own and operate a 40-cow Jersey farm of 200 
acres in the town of Charlotte, Vt. I have been producing and selling 
milk to the Boston milkshed for some 17 years. 

I submit a 5-point program for the dairy industry of the entire 
United States. 

Point 1. Quality. The quality of a product, whether it be milk, 
beef, or berries, is of the utmost importance in the continued sale 
of the product, to the consumer. A lowering of quality may in- 
crease a dealer’s profits and increase sales temporarily, but in the 
final analysis the market will be lost. 

The surest and most effective way to control production of any 
farm product is by quality control. It helps to increase consumer 
demand and at the same time limits production. 

I might say here it does not hurt the small farmer, because he is 
in just as good position to produce the quality product as the large 
farmer, and even more so. 

It is with a feeling of deep shame that I stand before you in this 
State House and say ‘that we have cut our butterfat content of milk 
to 3.5, and ice cream to 10 percent. The same is true throughout 
most of the United States. These quality cuts were lobbied through 
the various legislatures by profit-greedy and short-sighted milk 
dealers. 
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Point 2. Elimination of outmoded dealer setup and control boards: 
The sale of milk in stores at quantity discounts and elimination of 
costly and wasteful delivery routes. 

If the big milk dealers had in the past 10 years done just half the 
job selling milk as the farmer has done producing it, there would 
be a shortage today. 

Point 3. Cooperation of Government, milk dealers, and farmers 
to reach a full understanding, which is lacking today, to try and 
work out a solution to point 2. 

A full-fledged advertising campaign to sell fluid milk, but it must 
have the full support of the wenn to succeed. 

Elimination of State and/or Federal taxes to sponsor such adver- 
tising campaigns as being un-. dae ican, unconstitutional and if long 
continued, shifting the burden of advertising onto the shoulders of 
the American farmer. 

If no cooper: ation is forthcoming from dealers an investigation into 
milk dealers’ profits on fluid milk, class 2 and 3 sales, with full power 
of subpena. 

(As long as they continued, Lincoln once said, this country cannot 
stand half slave and half free, and we cannot stand half of the coun- 
try ed d and another group not.) 

Point 4. Disaster supports only on dairy and other farm products 
(with gr wal reduction of present supports) and elimination of 
supports or subsidies to airlines, steamships, copper companies, 
et cetera. 

While supports are being eliminated, make sure that surplus cream 
is not made into butter, but put into milk and ice cream where it 
belongs and it will then be stored in the stomachs of the consumers. 

Just a thimble full more of cream in each quart of milk and ice 
cream will eliminate surplus. 

Work towards a goal of 4 percent butterfat in milk. 14 percent 
in ice cream, through State legislature. 

The Cuamman. How much did you say? 

Mr. Ricumonp. I figured it out at home. It would probably be 
about an eighth of an ounce of cream. 

The Cramrman. Do you know that we had a witness testify a 
while ago that he could not live on the milk of 7 cows; if you could 
get a baby as greedy as he was you might be able to eliminate that 
surplus, would you not? 

Mr. Ricumonp. Yes. 

You are supporting butter, but in order to have butter you have 
to have cream. So you might just as well pay the dealer if you have 
to, and I would rather that he would do it on his own hook and I 
would rather that you paid the dealer the money for the cream and 
put it into the milk and then the consumer would have it in his 
stomach and then you would have this storage problem that you are 
having with butter today licked, because the cream would be in the 
milk where it belongs, and in the ice cream. 

Point 5. Surplus disposal: The following may seem a contradic- 
tion of my stand on subsidies. But as we have these commodities we 
must make the best use of them possible. 

Let us not be alarmed by an overabundance of storable commodities. 
At last year’s rate of disappearance we have 2.9 months of corn, 15.9 
months of wheat; rice, 2.5; cheese, 4.4; dry milk, 3.9. 
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It is in fact life insurance—$2.50 per year for each man, woman, 
and child. 

In this country, to have that terrible surplus—I call it life insur- 
ance. I do not think that $2.50 is very much money for a person’s 
life. That is what is actually his life insurance. 

Total cost 1932-1954, $8, 469,000,000. 

Let us divide the storable surplus among the States in storage 
depots, thus having it ready locally, for any emergency, be it flood, 
fire, or atomic disaster. 

Right here in Vermont in the year 1816—froze to death; there 
was total crop failure. Snow all summer on north slopes. This 
could happen again, not only in Vermont, but in other important 
crop areas as well. 

We must strike to enlarge our foreign markets and at the same time 
purchase some of their goods, which may at first hurt a few, but will 
in the end be of lasting benefit to all. 

We must see that the school lunch milk program is continued even 
after our surplus foods problems vanish. 

Our surplus is an ace in the hole in our dealings with Russia, and 
I dread to think of the situation in reverse. 

We must get our surplus foods into the hands of the ill fed and for 
the life of me I do not see how world trade can be disrupted if food is 
supplied to those who are unable to buy. 

It was some 2,000 years ago on the shores of Galilee that One called 
Jesus fed the 5.000, ‘He did not say, “Will this hurt world trade or 
the merchants in Jerusalem?” No. The people were hungry and 
He fed them. Are we any better than He? 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to say that the committee was very 
glad to come here to the New England States. We wish to say that 
you were most courteous to us. As a matter of fact, I think that we 
got as fine treatment or maybe better treatment here than we received 
in many places that we visited. You have been very kind to us. 

I wish to take occasion to thank in particular those who assisted in 
arranging this meeting and I wish to say that among those was your 
commissioner, Commissioner Towne, and your State senator, Donald 
Smith, Jr., and Mr. Henry Stafford. and many others. 

I hope that from the wealth of information that you have given 
us today, and that which we will receive tomorrow in New York and 
other States of the Union, we will be in a position to write a bill that 
will be of good service to the farmers of the country and will try to 
put them back on their feet. 

Senator Arken. I would like the record to show that Congressman 
Prouty has been sitting with us here all day very patiently, refraining 
from asking questions because he knew that there was not sufficient 
time for all of those who wished to participate. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate his being here. 

Mr. Prouty. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

The Cuarrman. If there is nothing further, the committee will now 
stand in recess, to meet cor og morning at 9 o’clock in Utica, N. Y. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene the 
following day, Saturday, ‘Nov ember 19, 1955, at 9 a.m., in Utica, N. Y.) 
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(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED By Mrs. DORIS RICHMOND, EAST CHARLOTTE, VT. 


I am Mrs. Doris Richmond, of Bast Charlotte, Vt. I have been a dairy fary 
er’s wife for nearly 18 years. The independence we have had so far has made 
privation more bearable. 

You Senators, as citizens of our loved country, well know that every 
passed restricts that independence. 

I plead that you influence others to stop playing cat-and-mouse politics wit} 
us and place the responsibility for our future well-being back in the hands , 
the farmers where it belongs. 

Every move so far is one step nearer to making us serfs of the Governme 

Our sons no longer wish to farm, a trend which may well be disastrous in the 
future. 

I firmly believe two schools are needed and should be farmer organized and 
supported: One, a trade school for marginal farmers; one, a school to educate a 
farmers to the perils of blindly paying dues to any so-called farmer representa- 
tion group, and to educate them to understand all problems concerning milk, al! 
the way to the consumer. 

A knowledge of farming is not enough. 

A knowledge that a quality product is the only way to keep our market. 

An educated, independent farmer is a bulwark against the poison taint of 
subsidies, handouts, and giveaway programs that are creeping over the eart! 
today. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY PAUL HELLER, SECRETARY, ARTIFICIAL BREEDING CoUNCI! 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Progressive dairy farmers feel that they can best improve their economi: 
situation by finding and developing more efficient ways to produce their com- 
modities. Two extremely practical methods of achieving this goal are (1) re 
ducing losses due to ravages of disease, and (2) by more rapid improvement of 
the productive inheritance of their herds through more liberal use of known herd- 
improving dairy bulls. There are now underway at several experiment stations 
in New England, research projects aimed at accomplishing these objectives. 

Specifically, one research project is being conducted in the field of diagnosis 
and treatment of vibriosis, a disease that is of great economic importance as far 
as breeding efficiency and production efficiency can be considered to infiuence 
the income of dairy farmers. Work in this category is being done at the agri 
cultural experiment station at the University of Connecticut. Members of the 
research committee of the Artificial Breeding Council of New England feel that 
the sooner information becomes available relative to the most effective methods 
of diagnosing and controlling this disease, the quicker dairy farmers will be able 
to eliminate losses to their income from this ominous source. 

There are underway at the agricultural experiment station at the University 
of Maine studies designed to develop means for more practical and widespread 
use of outstanding proved sires through the use of frozen semen. Here again the 
sooner that it can be shown that there are ways of expanding the use of great 
sires through conservation and longtime storage of semen, the sooner progres 
sive dairymen will be able to take advantage of this media to improve the in 
heritance of their herds and flocks, for increased and more efficient production. 

With respect to the two categories of research mentioned previously, i. €., con- 
trol of vibriosis and development of frozen semen use, the research committee 
and the directors of the Artificial Breeding Council of New England feel and 
urge that the Agricultural Committee conducting hearings at Montpelier, Vt., 
on November 18, 1955, should consider favorably the possibility of expending 
funds for facilities, equipment, and personnel in furtherance of the research 
projects described. It is a lot less expensive to find ways for producers to be 
able to earn a satisfactory income by employing more efficient methods than to 
assist them to continue in business by financial aid from sources other than 
normal marketing channels. Promoting the welfare of an industry by this 
manner is entirely American. It is also basic, sound, and progressive in terms 
of what is needed for a healthy, self-sustaining agricultural economy. 
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SrATEMENT FILep By CLIFTON CHADWICK, RANDOLPH CENTER, V1 


My name is Clifton Chadwick, of Randolph Center, Vt. I own a poultry farm 
ich I have operated for 35 years. I am also president of the Vermont 
iltry Association. Speaking for myself and in behalf of the poultrymen of 


erymont, I would like to heartily support and endorse the statement just made 


George Angevine. I believe that the present administration’s policy, as 
rried out by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, is sound and should be 
nmended. Its program of flexible supports with the aim of doing away with 


em altogether as soon as possible is, I believe, sound and right. I don’t feel 


it supports are the answer to any commodity group’s problems. I believe 
t the Government can be of much more help in the fields of education and 
search, things that the farmer cannot do for himself. This program will be 


ess expensive to the taxpayer and do him much more good. Thank you 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19,.1955 


Untrep States Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Utica, N. Y. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in the ballroom 

of the Hamilton Hotel, Utica, N. Y., Senator Allen J. Ellender 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Holland, and Aiken. 

Also present: Senator Ives of New Y ork. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

I wish to say that the committee is very glad to be here in Utica 
— morning, and we hope to give every witness who desires to be 
heard an opportunity to speak. We kept Utica for dessert, which 
happens to be the last place that we will hold hearings. We have 
been on the road now since October 23. We have gathered quite a 
lot of very valuable information which we hope will lead the way to 
a good farm bill to be enacted in the early part of next year. 

I wish to say when the first witnesses come up we may ask quite 
a few questions in order to point up the problems. And I further 
wish to add, do not judge by the questions we ask how we feel about 
the matter. We usually take a negative if you take the affirmative, 
or vice versa, in order to get all of the facts to make a good, complete 
record. 

I am also going to ask the witnesses to kindly listen to all the wit- 
nesses who appear before they do and let us try to eliminate all dupli- 

cation. I want you to be attentive, as I know you will, and let us try 

to make a good record, one that will be read by the other Senators 
who do not happen to "be here, and one that we can present to the 
Congress when we meet in January. 

I wish to place in the record at this point a statement from Mr. 
Fred C. Smith, executive secretary of Congressman William R. Wil- 
hams, who represents the 34th New York Congressional District. He 
is now on a tour with a dairy subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee holding hearings somewhere in Wisconsin. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 

Congressman William R. Williams, who represents this 34th New York Con- 
gressional District, regrets that he is unable to attend this hearing in his own 
district today. The Dairy Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee, 
of which he is a member, is holding a series of hearings this week in Wisconsin 


and Minnesota with final sessions today. 
The Congressman has delegated me to attend the hearing in his behalf and 


report the proceedings to him. 
The CuHarrman. The first witness scheduled for this morning is 
Mr. Frank B. Lent. Give your full name for the record and your 


occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK B. LENT, MARKETING COUNSEL, METRO- 


POLITAN COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS BARGAINING AGENCY, 
INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Lent. My name is Frank B. Lent, and I am the marketing 
counsel for the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers Bargain- 
ing Agency, Inc., of which Mr. James A. Young is the president. Mr. 
Young has asked me to make a presentation on behalf of the agency. 
Mr. Young is here in the room, besides the other members of the execu- 
tive committee and the marketing order committee of the agency. In 
case anybody is interested, I have done this kind of work for dairy 
farmers full time for the last 32 years, counseling them on economic 
and business aspects of their marketing problems, as well as occasion- 
ally on some of the legal aspects. I have also done this work in other 
milksheds. 

Our agency represents 8,000 dairy farmers producing market milk 
for the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. It consists of 66 
cooperatives of milk producers in this milkshed, as we call it, meaning 
the State of New York and the northern part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the western part of the State of Vermont and a few in New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 

These producers have their prices regulated by jointly administered 
Federal and State marketing-order program initiated by this agency. 
This has been a great stabilizing influence for the last 18 years and 
during that time has fixed the farm prices of about $6 billion worth 
of milk. 

However, we have great difficulty understanding the attitude of the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States in insisting that the 
price fixed by him under our Federal order for fluid milk for bottling 
should be fixed very low whenever we are producing more milk than is 
necessary to meet the immediate fluid demands. We believe that a fair 
and reasonably high price should be fixed for board of health ap- 
proved milk for fluid bottling even though some extra milk tempo- 
rarily at least is being produced. 

If the dairymen who do not increase production object to their 
pool-blended price being decreased by other dairymen who do increase 
production and its resultant manufacture at lower prices, then the 
dairymen as a whole may sometime have to work out some solution, 

such as a lower price for such increase. But this is a matter of distribu- 
tion of total order pool funds between dairymen to be worked out by 
them before action by the Secretary. This is not a proper subject 
for indirect action by the Secretary reducing the fluid price to the 
great financial detriment, not just to the producers who have increased 
production, but also to the producers who are holding their production 
at previous levels. 

Milk is a very cheap food at consumer prices reflecting any of the 
farm levels we are talking about. Farmers are entitled to a fair 
return for the milk in the bottle even though some of them produce 
some extra milk for butter and cheese. 

Furthermore, and, although we have not been talking about the 
national support price program, the following applies to it to a great 
extent. Reducing prices will not reduce production. Fixed costs 
because of large capital investments must be met. Some large dairy- 
men pay out immediately 85 percent of their milk checks for such 
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osts and cash outlays for labor, feed, and so forth. Smaller ones 
who use more of their own family labor pay out in lesser perce entages. 
toe the amount in any case is a number of dollars and is prae- 
cally unalterable by the dairymen. Therefore, if prices go down he 
al put on more cows to make more milk to get the same required 
umber of dollars. 
lhis may not apply quite so much to the pricing and production 
f milk for manufactured commodities that the Government is pur- 
iasing. The production of farm skimmed butterfat in some instances 
; a sideline and some producers of uninspected whole milk for manu- 
acture may in some cases have alternative opportunities in other 
iericultural pursuits. However, these opportunities for switching 
enterprises are few, in our opinion. This is particularly true in view 
of the limitations of production of other commodities. On the other 
and, as a matter of fact, increased milk production on land diverted 
by these limitations is a serious possibility. 
‘In any event what is the sense of reducing fair prices that the public 
is willing to pay for 96 or 97 percent of the total national annual 
produc tion to dispose of a 3 or 4 percent excess? And how soon may 
these small surpluses be needed in case of war, emergency, or even to 
supply the tremendously increasing population ? Anyway, what is 
all the shouting about which results in a decrease of dairy support 
prices when such purchases are only 7 percent of the total even though 
dairying is 20 percent of all agriculture ? 
I would like to add to the statement a short further comment. This 
statement has treated principally with the price of milk, for fluid 
bottling, and the price level on milk for manufacturing. Those are 
the two dispositions we are concerned with. In connection with the 
» price level of milk for manufacturing, we have not mentioned how our 
} marketing order provides a pricing of milk for manufacturing. We 
| have only mentioned the Government’s support program as it affects 
the price of milk for manufacturing—our marketing order price for 
milk for manufacturing, which represents quite a large percentage of 
the milk under our marketing order. Nowhere near all of it is used 
as bottled milk or cream. And the price yielded, the pricing of that 
class is a very controversial subject. That is the reason I mention it. 

The price yielded by our order to the pr oducer for milk for manu- 
facturing weighed over the year 1955 was 2,836 dollars, that is, $2.836. 

The price of milk for manufacturing as published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the United St: ates as a whole 
for all phases of milk manufacturing for the same period of time was 
$2.837—1 mill difference—1 mill higher. 
: I said that was for the year 1954. That is through the months 
through September 1955. 

In the year 1954 our price similarly weighted was $2.89, and the 
price of milk for the whole United States was $2.856. 
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. [ think our price order is continually being studied to see if we can 
} get any more money out of milk for manufacturing, but often and per- 
, haps not too well thought out, there are claims that there is a big 
' bonanza in that pricing of milk for manufacturing for the benefit of 
| our producers, 


I want to put those figures in the record to show that we are very 
close to the national average. 
That is all I have. 
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The CuairMan. Have you any suggestions to give to the committee 
as to how this problem could be better handled and to give the farm- 
ers of this area a fair price for the milk? 

Mr. Lenr. We think that the formula in our order under which our 
class 1 price is fixed has what they call a supply and demand adjust- 
ment, that is, as the supplies goes up in proportion to fluid sales, the 
pric 8 Foes dow n, and vice versa. 

Many farmers object to that formula on the very basis that I have 
stated here on their beh: alf, and, that is, that they think that the farmer 
is entitled to a fair price for milk for bottling irrespective of what 
he chooses to produce in excess of the amount needed for bottling. 
So a remedy would be to try to either eliminate or modify the effect 
of that factor in our formula. 

The CuarrmMan. You could do that under existing law; could you 
not ? 

Mr. Lent. Yes. 

The Cuarman. What is in the way of it? 

Mr. Lenv. It is the administrative policy of the Secretary of Agri 
culture, which seems to indicate very clearly—and I have discussed 
this with him myself—that lower pricing will lower production. 
Many dairy economists disagree with that 100 percent and have for 
the last 300 years. 

The Cuamman. Would you suggest then that the present law be 
amended so as to withdraw some of the powers he now has? 

Mr. Lent. No; I would not. I would like to convince him. | 
like the act the way it is. It is an excellent act, and the orders have 
done a wonderful job under it. 

The CuatrMan. The only suggestion you have to make to this com- 
mittee for a change in the administration of the law under which 
you are now proceeding is that it ? 

Mr. Lenr. That is as to the marketing agreement act; yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Lent, I notice you say that the Secretary in- 
sists on fixing the prices very low. Does he fix it below the price pro- 
vided for in your marketing order ? 

Mr. Lent. No. I mean he insists on writing the marketing order 
so that this supply and demand adjustment puts the price way down 
when a little extra milk is produced, and when we go to him to try 
and get him to peg it up a little bit, he has not been amenable to 
such request. 

Senator Arken. Was your marketing order approved by the dairy- 
men of the New York milkshed? 

Mr. Lent. When the formula was put in the order in 1949, effective 
in 1950, it was approved by a vote of the dairymen. You understand, 
when one of these amendments is put out in an order, the Secretary 
finds that the order, without the amendment, cannot be continued. 

Senator Arken. I have heard that report, but I do not believe that 
any such thing would happen—that an order was turned down. I do 
not ae that for a minute. I do not know who tells you that. 

Mr. Lent. The Department people tell us that. 

Senator Arken. I do not question but what somebody tells you that, 
but I do not believe that would happen if you turned down the pro- 
posed amendment. I do not believe your order would be discontinued. 
There would be a fight if it was, I can assure you of that. 
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Mr. Lent. A couple of them have been after amendments were 
turned down 

Senator Arken. The fixed price that you receive for your milk, is 
that a minimum price? r 

Mr. Lent. That is a minimum price. 

Senator A1rKEN. Have the producers in your organization been re- 
ceiving just the minimum price the last few months? 

Mr. Lent. The great bulk of them have. There have been a few 
premiums occasionally above the minimum price on this spotty basis, 
not on the milkshed basis. 

Senator ArkEN. Does Borden or any of those companies pay pre- 
miums ¢ 

Mr. Lent. Sometimes they pay premiums at certain locations which 
are particularly conveniently located, where the milk has particular 
marketable qualities. 

Senator Arken. Have they not paid substantial premiums in some 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Lent. I would not say that they were substantial. I think that 
they would average out over the whole milkshed only a very few cents, 
if a cent per hundredweight, that I am talking about. 

Senator Arken. The dairymen tell me they are receiving 40 cents 
above the blended price. Do you think they have been fooling me? 

Mr. Lent. I do not know of any dairymen in the New York milkshed 
that are receiving any premium. 

Senator Arxen. I know that some have told me they are getting 
40 cents premium. 

Mr. Lent. If you are talking about trade differentials in loca- 
tions—— 

Senator Aiken. There may be discrimination in that respect. If 
there is, we ought to know it. We want to know if this order is being 
applied equitably over the whole New York milkshed or whether this 
is discrimination in favor of a group here or there or somewhere else. 

Mr. Lent. There are small premiums of 5, 10, 15 cents paid at some 
spots in the milkshed, particularly those in the territory occupied by 
New York. 

Senator Arxen. Do I understand — you would like is when the 
Federal provisions of the order ar approved by two-thirds of the 
dairymen in the milkshed, and it rena in a low minimum price, you 
would have the Secretary set aside the order temporarily ? 

Mr. Lent. No, sir. 

Senator ArkeNn. It has been done, has it not, in the past? 

Mr. Lent. Our order was set aside only once, and that was in the 
spring of 1939 on account of an adverse decision by the United States 
district judge, who held it to be illegal. 

Senator Arken. Over the last 5 or 6 years the order has been set 
aside only once‘ 

Mr. Lent. Our order has not been set aside over the last 5 or 6 years, 
since it was issued. 

Senator Arxen. I presume you are right. I know that in other 
areas some years ago the order was set aside month after month, and 
it resulted in new orders being written in some areas. 

Mr. Lent. We only had one time when it was out of effect in the 
last 17 years. That was when the court held it to be illegal in the 
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spring of 1939 for 5 months. We have had extra premiums negotiated 
on an industry wide basis on the class I price in several instances. 
Senator Arken. Last spring, as I recall, I discussed the New York 





situation with the Department officials. And your representatives ff) _* 
did, too. At least, a temporary increase was obtained, was there not, Fy Fe 
of 19 cents a hundred ¢ . N 

Mr. Lent. The increase was 3 cents in February, 6 cents in March, F > '5! 
16 cents in April in the class 1-A price over and above the order prices, FP Pu! 
without setting aside the order at all, in the form of a superpool for —4) tht 
those 8 months—3 cents the first month, 6 cents the second, and 16 ; . 
cents the third month. That was done by agreement—voluntary gol 
agreement in the industry. And the order remained fixing the great 
bulk of the value of the milk. pitt 

Senator Arxen. Do you find that any State laws or city ordinances . 
prevent the milk producer of New York from getting a better price 1] 


for his milk? 
Mr. Lent. No, we have no complaint. 
Senator Arken. Are the New York City ordinances all right for th 
your dairymen? They do not favor you and favor the people who . in 
handle the milk after it leaves the farm—you would not say that; 


would you? ; re 
Mr. Lent. I think they are fair. Those are the sanitary ordi- 
nances. They are about the same as the United States Public Health S 


service regulations. 
Senator Arken. Then you are perfectly satisfied with the New York 
City ordinances? ; | 


Mr. Lent. Yes. ; P 
Senator Arken. As they relate to the distribution of milk. And i 
you are satisfied with the New York State laws? . 


Mr. Lent. Yes. The New York State law is working out very well. 

Senator Arken. You do not believe there should be competition— C 
new competition—in the distribution of milk—you know what I mean! 

Mr. Lent. There is a New York State law. , 

Senator Arken. Tell us what you think about it. 

Mr. Lent. That limits the territory in which distributors may 
operate. They have to prove another milk dealer is needed in the 
direction in which they wish to expand. 

Senator Arken. In other words, if one dealer has a market, the 
other cannot get in there? 

Mr. Lent. That is right. I would not say that it applies to many 
markets where there is only one dealer, but where a market is ade- 
quately served the law provides that the commissioner may refuse to 
grant the additional license. 

Senator Arken. That law has been in effect since 1934? 

Mr. Lent. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. You do not think that a little more competition 
in the sale of milk would result in perhaps lower prices to the con- 
sumer or the sale of more milk? 

Mr. Lent. Well, it could possibly in some instances—it could result : 
in lower prices to the consumer and in other instances it might result 4 
in the distributor pricing himself out of business and not being able 
to pay the producer. That is the original theory back of the law. 

Senator Arken. There would still be a minimum price, would there 
not, fixed under the order? 
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Mr. Lent. Not on this milk that you are talking about. You are 
talking of distribution in upstate communities, where 1-dealer, or the 
9-dealer proposition arises, 

Senator ArkEeN. You are speaking of the small towns where the 
Federal order does not exist—that have no Federal order? 

Mr. Lent. That is right. And in those communities where there 
is no regulation of prices which the law was originally designed to 
put the dealers on a firm financial basis by stopping too much cut- 
throat competition by having too many dealers. 

Senator ArkeNn. The dealers in those small towns and cities are not 
going on relief; are they? 

Mr. Lent. I am not defending the law. I am just trying to explain 
it to you. 

Senator Aiken. They are not going on relief over the mountains— 
| know that—that is all. 

Mr. Lent. I had no instructions from my group on that law. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Lent, what was the date again on which 
the supply and demand adjustment for milk for fluid bottling went 
into the New York milkshed agreement ? 

Mr. Lent. I think it was August 1, 1950, if my recollection is cor- 
rect. I have not any notes with me on that point. 

Senator Hottanp. That was prior to the occupancy of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture ! ; 

Mr. Lent. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hoiuanp. Is there any different administration of that 
provision under the present occupant than that which was present 
under the former occupant? 

Mr. Lent. No. I think we appealed to the previous occupant to 
give us a pegged price above the formula price at one time, and he 
turned usdown. And the same thing has happened under the present 
occupant. 

Senator Hottanp. Then the question is solely one of whether or not 
the policy that has been followed by all of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture since this provision went into the agreement is a sound policy or 
not—that is really the question; is it not? 

Mr. Lent. Yes, it is more a question of degree than of black and 
white. 

Senator Hotxanp. I talked last night to one of the best informed 
men in this milkshed, I think, and he told me that the trouble here was 
that the milkshed of New York City was somewhat of a dumping 
eround for all of the excess milk of the adjoining milksheds in the 
northeastern part of the Nation, and that that was a principal diffi- 
culty that you sustained. Would you agree with that statement? _ 

Mr. Lent. I agree with that 100 percent. I am very sorry I did 
not mention it before myself in discussing the effect of the supply and 
demand adjustment on the class 1 price. One of the reasons that 
supply and demand adjustment in class 1-A formula reduces the price 
too much is the fact that ostensibly our supply is really not only our 
supply but also the reserve supply from surrounding markets, and that 
makes it affect the formula in a downward way, because the formula 
reduces the price when the supply is great in accordance as compared 
with the demand, and when we are carrying adjoining market supplies, 
necessarily the formula has to operate mathematically and takes in that 
supply as if it were solely our supply when it really 1s not. 
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Senator Hotianp. From what milkshed do these excess supplies 

move to the New York milkshed to further complicate your situation ? 
_ Mr. Lent. The milkshed is a very indefinite thing. It is interlock- 
ing and has interrelationship and is interspersed—the edges are all 
overlapping. You cannot pin it down like that. 

There comes a place where on the borders between milksheds plants 
and producers go from the other milksheds into this milkshed. That 
is, if you want to call them sheds. The farms do not move. They 
are still right in the same place. And the plants do not move. They 
just change their affiliation from a pooling standpoint. 

Senator Hotxanp. In order to make this point clear in the record, 
would you state what are the milksheds that are complicating your 
particular picture by transferring their excess supplies to your milk- 
shed ? 

Mr. Lent. New Jersey is No. 1; northern New Jersey particularly ; 
Philadelphia is No, 2; and Boston is No. 3. 

Senator Hoitzanp. Is the correction of that wholly a practical mat- 
ter or could it be corrected by changes in the marketing agreement ? 

Mr. Lent. I just came from a 5-day meeting of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, held in Newark, in which we are trying to correct the 
No. 1 that I enumerated. 

That is one of the worst things about the way our supply-and-de- 
mand formula works now, is the fact that it is thrown out of kilter 
by these adjoining supplies that we soak up the reserves. 

Senator Hotianp. The next question is this: Yesterday in a hearing, 
as you know, in Montpelier, we heard the dairy interests of all of 
New England, I would say, and while they were not all in accord, 
it seemed that those who were serving the Boston milkshed were all 
in accord, that their agreement was functioning well. They did not 
want it disturbed, they seemed very happy about the situation. 

We also heard witnesses say that remaining in that milkshed seemed 
to make a difference of about 60 cents a hundred pounds of milk as 
compared with their diverting their milk to New York milkshed— 
is that correct or not ? 

Mr. Lent. In December the estimated difference is 77 cents. It 
is too low. 

Senator Hotianp. Perhaps they were speaking in average figures. 

Mr. Lenv. I do not think it will average as high as 60 on a 12- 
month basis. 

Senator Arken. May I interrupt there? There is a slight differ- 
ence in the butterfat content of the milk sold. 

Mr. Lent. The 77 cents is after all adjustments. 

Senator Arken. It is adjusted to what ? 

Mr. Lent. Equal distance from the market, and equal butterfat 
content. 

Senator Arken. Which butterfat content do you adjust it to? 

Mr. Lent. I cannot tell you. 

Senator Arken. 3.95? 

Mr. Lent. You can do it either way. You can adjust to Boston 
$3.70 or $3.05—whichever way it was done—it was done in a manner 
most fair by our statisticians. That might make a difference of the 
70-cent figure of 5 or 6 cents, but that is all, depending on which way 
you did it. 
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Senator Hotianp. Let us ask a searching question or two. The 
same Federal authority that approves the Boston milkshed agreement 
approves the New York milkshed agreement; does it not! 

Mr. Lent. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Could it be that the milk producers in the area 
who supply the Boston milkshed have been more aggressive or more 
effective in fighting for their own interests than has been the case 
in this milkshed ? 

Mr. Lent. Well, if I said “Yes” to that, I would not have any job. 

Senator Hotxanp. I have noticed that good lawyers always are 
able to temper their answers so that they do not say yes or no, but 
say maybe. How do you comment on my question ¢ 

Mr. Lent. I think we have both done the best we could to get the 
most money we could, but this change of supplies from one shed to 
another is something that is not entirely within our control. In some 
instances it is by the election of the proprietor handlers of the sup- 
plies which have changed from one milkshed to another, and in others 
it is the result of inescapable economic pressures. 

It is very hard to get'a plant under the Boston order, according to 
the regulations, written in the order and the way industry operated in 
Boston it would be hard to get plants under the Boston order, in 
other words, if we could get some of our surplus under the Boston 
order, we could get the prices more nearly in line. That is a little 
hard to do, by election of people in the industry, health departments, 
provisions of the order, and various other things. 

Senator Hotianp. Is it possible that the representatives of the 
consumer interests and of the distributor interests in the New York 
area have been less willing to be fair to the producer than is the 
case in the Boston area ¢ 

Mr. Lent. You have got a lot of interests in there. I am trying 
tothink ofeach one ofthem. You put three of them in. 

Senator Hoxttanp. Let me simplify the question. Is it not true 
that before the marketing agreement and orders become effective that 
the representatives of the consuming public and the representatives 
of the distributing agencies are all given a fair chance to be heard 
and that customarily they are heard quite at length in the proceedings 
that come before the issues of the agreement ? 

Mr. Lent. Yes. 

Senator Hotitanp. For the approval or disapproval of the producer ? 

Mr. Lent. Yes, sir: everybody has a fair hearing. 

Senator Hottanp. What I have heard, and I would like you to 
comment on it, is that the consumer interests and the distributor 
interests in the New York milkshed have been much more fair and 
much more drastic in their attitude toward the producer interests than 
is the case in the Boston milkshed. I would like for you to comment 
on that, if you care to do so. 

Mr. Lent. I would say that we had more consumer opposition. 
I have observed hearings both in Boston and in New York. We 
have had more consumer opposition in New York than we have in 
Boston. Ido not see any difference in the attitude of the distributors. 

Senator Hotianp. The fact of the matter is that this whole ques- 
tion of the content of your marketing agreement is one that proposes, 
first, in the adjustment of interest between your consumers, your 
distributors, and your producers, and in the second instance requires 
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such elements of fairness as in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture causes him to approve it and allow it to become operative. 

Mr. Lenr. I think that is a fair summary. If I might add just 
one comment that I think that the basic economic philosophy of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, if you want me to take in both of them, 
is that reducing price reduces production is absolutely untenable, 
and we hope we will argue them out of it some day. 

Senator Hotianp. I think that you have made a very interesting 
statement. One more thing. I notice that the figures that you gave 
on the milk from this milkshed which come under the head of that 
which is manufactured, were in each instance, that is for the year 
1954 and for the first 9 months of 1955, substantially the same as the 
national average. As I got it, you said for the first 9 months of 
1955 the price was $2.836 as against what figure for the national 
average ? 

Mr. Lent. $2.837. 

Senator Hotianp. The national average was 1 mill higher? 

Mr. Lent. Yes. 

Senator Hortianp. Whereas for 1954 the figures $2,856 for the 
national average? 

Mr. Lent. That is for the national average. 

Senator Hottanp. Yes; and $2.89 for your milkshed, meaning that 
vou were a little above? 

Mr. Lent. That is right. 

Senator Hortianp. Is it your feeling that your producers are en- 
titled to more for their milk that goes into manufactured products 
than are other producers in the Nation? 

Mr. Lent. Oh, no, I was not making any point like that at all. 

Senator Horianp. In other words, you are satisfied with that part 
of your operation ? 

Mr. Lent. We are examining it continually to see if we can get 
any more than the dealers out of that milk for manufacturing with- 
out pricing the milk out of competitive international and national 
markets. We do not want to do that, naturally. And T might say 
to add a couple more figures that in the year 1953, for which I have 
the entire 12 months, our price was 3.183, and the national average 
was 3.155. 

Senator HotiAnpb. In other words, your figure was better than the 
national average ? 

Mr. Lent. Yes. The reason IT threw that in here is because there 
is a kind of a slogan in our milkshed that “Never mind the class 1 
price.” that is, the price for fluid bottling—‘Let’s price the rest of 
the milk that is manufactured and the producers will get a fair re- 
turn that way.” And I would rather like to take every opportunity 
where I have a public audience to try to show the fallacy of that 
position. 

We are trying at all times to study ways of pricing up the price of 
milk for manufacturing to the highest possible dollar we can get 
without taking the milk out of the market, but the prices in accordance 
with the comparison T just gave do not indicate offhand there is any 
very big bonanza lurking in the class 3 price. 

I would like to say also, because this testimony is a public record, 
T have to put a footnote on that price T gave for our class 3 milk. We 
have two prices in class 3: one for butter and cheese—that is the 


lower price—and a higher one for all other manufactured products. 
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The price I gave is the weighted average of the uses under our 

order at both of those prices. So that it is the real ave rage price for 
lass 3 milk. It is not the order price for class 3, nor is it the price 
for butter and cheese, which is 14 cents lower, but is the weighted 
werage in accordance with the way the milk was used. 

Senator Horzanp. Your point now is that you think your people 
vive too much emphasis to the price on the milk that goes to manu- 
facturing and too little to the price that they get for milk that is 
bottled to be sold as fluid milk? 

Mr. Lent. No, I do not think my people do. I think the other 
people do. 
~ Senator Hotxanp. I can see that your people are well advised, I 
thank you. 

The CuAtrman. I would like to ask just one question. Is it a fact 

r not that the producers of milk in the Boston area are getting from 

0 to 60 cents more for their milk than the producers in this area and 
that the consumers of that milk in the Boston area, with a higher 
price, are getting the milk cheaper than in the New York area here 

ith the producers getting less ? 

Mr. Lent. I cannot answer “yes” or “no” to that, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I heard that yesterday, when we were in Mont- 
pelier: That the Boston consumer was paying a little less than is 

eing paid in the New York area, whereas the producers of the product 
were getting more in the Boston area than those in the New York area. 
Is that true or not? 

Mr. Lent. I said that I could not answer the question “yes” or “no.” 
If you care to have me make a comment on it, I think i t might be 
somewhat enlightening. 

The CHamMan. The next question I was going to ask, and I might 
as well ask both together. Is the cost of distribution here higher 
than the cost otherwise ? 

Mr. Lenr. I think my comments to a certain extent would be perti- 
nent to both of your questions. In answer to them, when you are com- 
pi ari ig retail prices, prices to consumers in var ious areas, and the cost 
of distribution in various areas, you have to bear in mind the fact 
that the milk business has two methods of getting milk to the con- 
sumers. One of them is delivered to the doorstep, and the other is 
to have the consumer pick it up at the store. 

In the New York metropolitan area, I think up to 75 oe recent, pretty 
nearly 80 percent of the milk that is consumed in the home is picked 
up at the store. That is a very low price and a very efficient dis- 
tribution that takes the milk to those stores. 

As the store distribution increases, the retail distribution is apt to 
get less efficient because of lack of volume. 

So if you start saying, because the New York consumer pays 26 


_or 27 cents a bottle for milk delivered on the doorstep, whereas the 


Boston consumer pays only 25 or 26 cents for milk delivered on the 
doorstep, you may be compar ing things whie h are not too much alike. 

And you may not be getting at the bulk of your tr: au le. In New York 
particularly you would not be, because so much of it is wholesale, as 
we call it, meaning distributed through the stores. 

I do not know the prices in Boston, nor the costs of distribution 
there. 

I have some knowledge of the costs of the efficiency of distribution 
on milk delivered by milk dealers to stores in New York ¢ City, because 
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one of the cooperatives for which I sometimes do work is engaged 

in that business as a cooperative, and I would say from my knowlec ge 
so acquired that the efficiency in the distribution of milk at wholesale 
in New York City is very high. I think the public is getting a pretty 
good break. You can get a quart of milk out of a store in New York 
C ity today on an average—not slum but not Park Avenue dwelling 
section—for 25 cents. 

The Cuarrman. What part do the processors of milk, the distribu- 
tors, have in keeping these prices down to the producers of the milk, 
the raw milk. 

Mr. Lent. Well, a milk dealer, one of his big assets of his business 
is the good will of his customers, and his customers are consumers. 
So it is a perfectly natural and the human thing for a milk dealer to 
come to a milk hearing and say, and oppose the producers’ attempts 
to put up the price. ‘Occasionally, the milk dealers even recognize 
that the price may need to go up as they did last spring, when 400 
of them signed a volunt: ary agreement and each one said they would 
not sign it unless each and ev ery other one signed it. They insisted 
on 100, percent compliance and voluntarily signed to increase the price 
above the order price. 

It was a very slight increase, 6 cents for 1 month. What was it— 
I gave the figures before—3 months only. In that case the dealers— 
certs unly there was no strike threat or anything—they just asked the 
dealers to sign it, and they signed it. 

The Cuatrrman. The reason I asked the question is that I think it 
is an advantage to keep the milk-producing business on a local basis. 
Do you not agree # 

Mr. Lenv. Yes. Of course, there is quite a lot of milk around. That 
is one of the things the Secretary argues—the reason for not having 
these other prices. 

Senator Arxen. Is that not traditional: that the consumer in New 
York City pays a higher price for milk at retail than the consumer in 
Boston, sometimes up to as much as 3 cents a quart difference for either 
delivered or store milk? 

Mr. Lent. I do not know, Senator. I think—I know more about 
Philadelphia, where they have a high percentage of their milk dis- 
tributed on retail routes—you can get your spread down pretty well 
on retail. In Boston it may be the same. 

Senator Arken. I notice that you are representing a bargaining 
agency. 

Mr. Lent. Yes, sir. 





Senator ArkEeN. Does your organization own any processing plants? 

Mr. Len. Some of the members of it do. The bargaining agency 
is made up of cooperatives, not of farmers. Some of the cooperative 
members of the bargaining agency own plants. 

Senator Arken. Are you satisfied that the milk handlers and the 
distributors are doing all they can in New York State, particularly in. 
New York City, to sell as much fluid milk as possible ? 

Mr. Lent. i think the distributors have been kind of hanging back 
on promotional projects in New York City. 

Senator Arken. Is it not a fact that if they sold more fluid milk— 


that is, for human consumption—the less they would have to keep. 
their processing plants operating ? 
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Mr. Lent. It does not hurt them to have milk in the processing 
plants if it is priced right. They can process it and sell the products, 
and, we hope, probably come out even on it. 

Senator Aiken. But I do know that they open their books to you. 
I believe they claim—privately, at least—that a good share of their rec- 
ord profits today are made from processed dairy commodities. I think 
they will agree to that. They will tell you that the labor unions take 
all of the profit away from the fluid milk. I question that a little bit. 
I question that statement. I think they will admit that they are making 
a good share of their very large profits from the processing plants. 

Mr. Lent. All of the testimony I have heard in hearings, and the 
knowledge I have of processmg through some of the cooperators who 
process, with which I am familiar, would lead me to say that on butter 
and cheese, which is the last utilization, the lowest utilization, particu- 
larly butter, it is almost impossible to come out even under our present 
formula, Cheese at times varies. 

Senator Arken. I know that over the mountains in New England 
we have at least two dairy cooperatives that are in the milk-distribu- 
tion business in Boston. 

Mr. Lent. I know. 

Senator A1KEN. I think that it has a healthy effect. I think that it 
vets the farmer a little better price and also pulls down the price to 
the consumer, 

[ was just wondering why that could not be done in New York. 

Mr. Lent. We have the Dairymen’s League. 

Senator ArkEN. They are coming on to testify and I believe they 
will tell us about it. 

Mr. Lent. The president will be here of that organization. 

Senator ArkEN. It seems that there is something wrong when we 
have just State lines between us. 

The farmer wiil get more over the mountains in New England but 
the consumer pays less than in New York City. 

Mr. Len. As to the consumer deal you are comparing Boston retail 
with New York retail, which is practically a luxury business in New 
York retail, that is, house-to-house delivery. 

As to the producer price, the reason the Boston producer gets more 
is because he does not carry the surplus that the New York producer 
carries. He comes out higher for that reason. 

Senator ArkEN. I take a little exception to that. The reason the 
farmers are getting more in New England is that they have just got 
behind the milk-promotion program and increased their sales of fluid 
milk, which has not been done all over New York State. It has in 
certain areas. 

Mr. Lent. That no doubt has had its effect. 

Senator ArKEN. It has had a tremendous effect, and that is the 
reason they are getting high prices, because of increased sales, I think 
probably 15 percent over the last year. That would be a good average 
guess. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Lent. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Our next witness is Mr. Archie Wright. Give us 
your name in full and your occupation. : 
64440—56—pt. 7——12 
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STATEMENT OF ARCHIE WRIGHT, PRESIDENT, FARMERS UNION 
OF THE NEW YORK MILKSHED, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Mr. Wrient. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
president of the Farmers Union of the New York Milkshed. I reside 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

As your committee knows, we have in this general region Federal 
regulation, order No. 27, covering milk produc ed for the New York 
metropolitan market. In this, some 50,000 milk producers are im- 
mediately concerned and the amount of milk involved is currently 
around 8 billion pounds yearly, roughly some 7 percent of the national 
production. The excess of milk produced, over utilizations for which 
municipal sanitary inspections are maintained, amounts to 40 to 50 
percent of the total. This excess is sometimes referred to as the sur- 
plus. It is, however, the cushion for all the fluid markets of the 
Northeast, and it is not waste. It is used in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts, cream, and so forth. The pricing of this so-called surplus milk 
is a highly important matter to farm people as their return, a base 
uniform price, is a weighted average of utilizations and prices. 

In 1953, October 19 to November 24, in Utica and Albany, we had 
a hearing on the pricing of this milk. An astonishing feature of this 
hearing was the vehement insistence by the represent: itives of many 
farmer cooperative associations that the farm price for milk for manu- 
facturing purposes had to be reduced by a substantial amount. These 
were representatives of farm people. They had a plant interest. It 
was obvious that that plant interest was being hurt, and hurt bad. The 
smaller proprietary processors were also panicky in their demands 
for relief. These demands were backed up by the representative of 
the larger outfits in more dignified and detached manner. 

As the evidence developed, a peculiar situation began to unfold. 
The cooperatives, together with the smaller proprietary handler- 
processors had been unable in the flush season, and beyond, to move 
their finished foods. They were stuck with their inventories, they 
couldn’t get a handling charge, or even transportation on milk moved 
to processing fac ilities. Nobody wanted the stuff, and their producer 
payroll was hard on their heels. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
of the United States Department of Agriculture wasn’t taking their 
goods. It had some brand new rules on ‘volume, containers and 30- day 
manufacturing periods with which they could not comply and besides 
inspection had become of a closeness out of previous experience in 
this world. The CCC just wasn’t taking on inventory, except on a 
selective basis, highly selective. The larger manufacturers could 
comply and their stuff was going into the CCC outlet. These larger 
operators were, and are, the assemblers and distributors of milk 
products upon whom the smaller fellows depend normally for out- 
let of their product. 

Note, at this point, that no class price of milk under the order of 
Federal regulation was, or is, based in the support price but rather 
on the commodity exchange quotations. Nor are processors of order 
milk, availing themselves of the CCC outlet at the support price, 
required to pay producers, or to account for their milk, at the support 
price level. Thus we h: 1d a situation in which a handful of pretty 
large operators could move their product to the CCC at the support 
price, say 14 cents for roller dried skim, and buy their milk supplies 
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at a price based on open market quotations of between 9 and 10 cents, 


ind not only the milk but the goods to supply their trade. Of these, 


they are taking only enough “for their immediate needs, the little 


fellow was ¢ choking on the balance. The bulk of products is made up 
‘n the spring and summer for year around use and the inventory is 
isually carried by the distributors and in late years to a large extent 
y the CCC. The operation beat down the quotations and forced an 
increase in margin none of which was reflected to any amazing extent 
in ultimate consumer prices. 
This was a purely artificial windfall, the immediate killing was 
substantial, and the situation was used to bring down the price return 
to producers of milk for the New York market by a substantial 
amount. And, from the cries of pain from the Midwest dating from 
ibout that time, the cheap milk situation brought about so artificially 
n the New York milkshed must have been used to beat down the farm 
price out there. And from the way other farm commodities acted 
in this general period, it looks from the outside as if they, too, had had 
a milk operation performed on them. The farmers as a whole, the 
most essential producers in society, were thus deliberately and callous- 
ly victimized, and the victimization was brought about through some- 


thing approaching connivance on the part of the United States De- 


artment of Agriculture. 

if our farm “people are to be left helpless as opposite the business 

ement handling and processing their products, nailed down for 
nati as it were, and if this simply cannot be remedied by setting 

ny reasonable restraint on the business element, then society as a 
whole would, in our opinion, be wise to provide a supplementary 
remuneration to farmers, for amends and for pantry she if insurance, 
in such amount as will bring farm income up to the nonfarm level. 
No less will be acceptable to farm people. 

Such a program is envisaged in the Brannan farm eg which 
would provide for production payments on a basis of goods arnt 
into the market place. But, even that is not sufficient. Other fea- 
tures of that plan are even more important for the long run. I refer 
to soil conservation and limitation of benefits to family-type farming 
operations. Our surpluses are more apparent than real. There are 
still ill-fed people in this country. Our protein situation isn’t any- 
thing to boast about. And what surplus we have comes out of some 
16 good growing years. Three or four bad growing years and those 
surpluses would look as good to us as that 7-year surplus looked to 
the people in Egypt in the days of Joseph and his brethren. We can 
have a lot of hungry people in this country in a few short years. It 
would be far better to go to work on that prospect now than have 
to rig a crash program of doubtful success in the event. In any case 
the hand of society cannot be closed tight on the farmer for much 
longer. That phase of our history grinds to an end. 

The Cuareman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Wright, I notice that you appear to endorse 
the Brannan farm plan; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Are you endorsing likewise the plan advanced 
by the National Farmers Union, which is elementally based on the 
Brannan farm plan? , 

Mr. Wrieut. Our endorsement is confined to the Brannan plan. 
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Senator HoLuANp. You mean the National Farm Union endorse 
ment is confined to the Brannan plan? 

Mr. Wrient. No. Ours is. 

Senator Hottanp. Your own organization for which you speak? 

Mr. Wrieur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hortzanp. I notice here that you refer to the limitation 
of benefits to family-type farming operations. What is your defini- 
tion of a family-type farming operation ? 

Mr. Wricurt. Well, regardless of acreage, that kind of an opera- 
tion which is ordinarily conducted by a farmer, unpaid family \ 
and occasionally hired help. 

Senator HotLanp. How much volume—how much production in 
dollars would such a family-type farm, under your definition, 
produce ? 

Mr. Wricurt. I could not say as to dollars, but we do have opera- 
tions in the New York milkshed of 60 cows and above which are en- 
tirely conducted by the farm family. 


Senator Hortanp. How much annual volume of production would 
that be? 

Mr. Wrieur. Well, that would probably run a million and 4 half 
pounds a year or more, in some instances. I understand there have 
been very considerable technological advances in farming which 


permit of a much larger family production than was the case at the 
time that the Brannan. plan was first advanced. 


Senator Hottanp. Under your suggestion then, the payment of 


production payments should be limited to the production of the 
family type farm? 


Mr. Wricur. We believe so. We think it is very essential. 
Senator Hottanp. Anyone who is more efficient or has grown larger 


or produced more than that would not be entitled, as to the surplusage, 
to hs ave any production payments? 


Mr. Wricut. Undoubtedly, it would work a hardship in some 


few instances, but I think that on the whole it would be eminently 
fair. 


abo 


Senator Hotitanp. Would you answer the question? I say, that 
would mean that as to production beyond the production of a family 
unit form there would be no production payments ? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. Your idea, therefore, is to give support of the 
Federal Government to what you call the family type farm and 
withhold it beyond that? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. In the case of one of the national officers of one 
organization, when he was testifying before this committee I noticed 
that in his literature he said that their program was designed to 
force greater distribution of the land, fairer division of the profits 
of the land, and I asked him if that was correct—if that was the objec- 
tive of the program. I am going to ask you the same question. 

Mr. Wricur. First, I would like to say we are not affiliated with 
the National Farmers Union. 

I think our organization does, that it is highly important for the 
democratic people of our country, to preserve ‘the family type of 


farming, and to put rather severe restrictions on large-scale corporate 
operations. 
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due to the efficiency of operation or the skill of operation of an indi- 
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Senator Horzanp. What about larger-scale individual operations, 


vidual operator—do you discourage them also? 

Mr. Wricut. Undoubtedly, the more advanced individual oper- 
ators would be under some limitation in this, but the great mass of 
farmers would benefit from it enormously. 

Senator Horxianp. Is this plan designed to force what you regard 
as a fairer distribution of the land and more equitable distribution of 
the profits of the soil ? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; I would say that was the case. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Wright, are you endorsing all provisions of 
the Brannan plan or simply the compensatory-payments provision ? 

Mr. Wricurt. I think I was pretty specific on that. The conservation 
features and the family type of farming features. 

Senator Arken. Then you endorse that provision of the Brannan 
plan which would have provided 100 percent of parity supports for 
about 75 percent of the agricultural production of the country. That 
was part of the Brannan plan. You would endorse that? 

Mr. Wrient. I do not know that it would work out that way. I 
think an operation that changes and adjustments would be made. 

Senator ATKEN. You are also aware of the fact that the Brannan 
plan did not restrict its benefits to the family farm, but restricted it 
to a dollar-volume output which was approximately $24,000 a year. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. That any one farm could produce for price support. 
And you support that limitation ? 

Mr. Wrieur. No, sir; I would say there have been changes since 
the Brannan plen was first advocated which would make necessary a 
quite considerable increase in the top limit. 

Senator Arken. You would change that to keep pace with the 
change ? 

Mr. Wricut. Now and in the future. 

Senator ArKEN. It was $24,000 at that time? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Also, do you endorse that provision of the Brannan 
plan which required any producer, in order to be eligible for supports, 
to operate his farm in accordance with directions from the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wrieur. I doubt very much that such a provision would be 
workable. I think one of the appeals that the Brannan plan has to 
me is that it would bring a prosperity to agriculture within the frame- 
work of the free-enterprise system. 

Senator A1rKEN. Do you think that if we guaranteed 100-percent 
support of farm commodities it would be necessary to impose ceiling 
prices also in order to protect the consumer ? 

Mr. Wriaeut. I am afraid that at times something like that might 
be necessary. 

Senator Arken, That is all. 

The Caairman. Mr. Wright, when you speak of the Brannan plan, 
do you have in mind this situation: That a fixed price would be 
agreed, whether it is 90 percent or 75 percent, whatever it might be, 
and let the farmer sell his product, on the market for whatever the 
market would bring, and the difference in market price and the fixed 
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price up here, whether it be 75 or 90 percent, will be paid for by the 
Government ? 

Mr. Wricnt. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

The Cuamman. That is what you are contending for here? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator HoLtanp. Well, now, the Brannan plan involved 100-per- 
cent price supports; did it not? 

Mr. Wricutr. No; not my understanding of it. The selling price 
of the product was in a free market, and the compensatory payments 
to the farmers would be at some level above that, presumably deter- 
mined by the Congress. Probably, the original advocates of the 
Brannan plan had in mind 100 percent of parity. Personally, I think 
that eventually this country is going to have to go beyond 100 percent 
of parity to bring about anything like equitable individual farm in- 
come. 

SenatorHotianp. Then you think that this program should be 
aimed at more than 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Wricut. I can see no prosperity for the farmers in price returns 
to them around 100 percent of parity. 

Senator Hortanp. You remember that the Brannan plan also cov 
ered perishables; do you not? 

Mr. Wricnr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Fruits, vegetables, and the like? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes. 

Senator Hotxanp. Is that your recommendation, also? 

Mr. Wrienr. Yes, sir; I think that it should be an across-the-board 
program. 

Senator Hotnanp. Despite the fact that the fruit people do not 
want it, by and large the vegetable people do not want it, the live- 
stock people do not want it, and many other elements of agricultural] 
production population, including much more than one-half of th« 
dollar value of agricultural production in the Nation do not want it? 

Mr. Wrient. Senator, I have been in the farm organization field a 
long time. I have heard many statements made as to what farmers 
want and what farmers do not want. And I do not think that any- 
body knows very much about it. 

Senator Hortianp. Of course, it is the business of the men in the 
Congress to try to find out what their own farmers want, is it not? 

Mr. Wriecur. It is. It is, also, their business, in my opinion, to 
bring about an equitable situation in agriculture, based on knowledge 
of the subject that goes far beyond that, that any individual working 
farmer can possibly have. 

Senator Horianp. Well, if I tell you that in my State, where the 
3 principal commodities are tree fruits, winter vegetables and 
livestock, that all of their organizations in those 3 fields have 
repeatedly, constantly, consistently insisted that they be left free 
from Government regimentation, and that they do not want price 
supports, and that they think it 1s wrong in principle, do you think 
that Iam not correctly informed as to their wishes? 

Mr. Wricut. I would not say that entirely, but it is conceivable 
that the situation could be misunderstood. I would want to talk to 
those individual farmers. I have found in talking to farmers that 
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they are not always represented in their opinions by their organi- 
zations. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you again, Mr. Wright. 

Let me say, for the benefit of the audience, that to my right is 
Senator Aiken from Vermont, to my left is Senator Holland from 
Florida, and we have with us your own Senator, Senator Ives. 
Applause. ] 

Senator Ives. I appreciate the honor of being with you. It is a 
privilege. It is very kind of you, Mr. Chairman. I will have to leave 
vou this afternoon rather early, because I had a lot of trouble getting 
here due to the weather. 

The CuHatrrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Stanley H. Benham. 
Give us your name in full, your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY H. BENHAM, PRESIDENT, DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


Mr. Benuam. Stanley H. Benham, president of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc. 

The CHatrman. I notice you have a statement there. 

Mr. Bennam. Yes, I have. And I shall confine my remarks as far 

s local conditions are concerned to the position of the 24,000 dairy 
farmers who are members of the Dairymen’s League. I observed that 
\fr. Lent covered many of our local problems. That is, the position 
hat our dairy farmers here find themselves in. 

[ would like to point out that the estimated prices under the New 
York milk order for the months ahead indicate that for this month of 
November our blend price will be 32 cents under that of a year ago, and 

1 December 26 cents. And there is a fear it will continue a down- 
ward slope into 1956. Of course, that is our major problem. And 
what irritates our farm people at the present time, along with these 
declining prices for several months past, we have been hearing about 
higher wages for steelworkers and automobile workers and for milk 
drivers, and as you gentlemen probably well know, with milk as with 
other agricultural products, the increased handling cost between the 
farm and the consumer has prevented the consumers from receiving 
much if any benefits from the declining farm price. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any formula to submit to us? 

Mr. Bennam, I have as I get farther back into the paper, I have 
some suggestions. 

I would touch briefly on some of the situations we find ourselves in 
from viewpoints that I have not yet heard expressed. 

One of the criticisms aimed at farmers, and I guess with some jus- 
tification in many cases, is our inability to work together. I was 
pleased this morning to hear just recently Senator Aiken had made an 
address out in the Dakotas, in which he had stressed that point to the 
farmers. I would say, however, that such a criticism is not wholly 
justified in this milkshed. We in our organization have taken the 
initiative in bringing the dairy and other farm groups of our milkshed 
together to work for constructive programs. And insofar as our 
milk situation is concerned, starting a year ago, right here in Utica, 
these groups worked shoulder to shoulder trying to ‘meet the problem 
of the declining milk prices. 
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And I would also point out that the constructive leadership of these 
recognized dairy cooperatives has so far anyway prevented the irre- 
sponsible from seizing upon the present condition of the dairy farm- 
ers, that they find themselves in, as an excuse for fomenting serious 
trouble in this area. 

I am saying we have thousands of dairymen in our milkshed who 
are rather hard up financially, and when that man is in that position 
he is rather apt to listen to radical ideas. If somebody proposes that 
he can give him the moon and the stars, too, he has a tendency to fol- 
low him. Because we have been working together we have been able 
to prevent much of that development. 

We would agree with Mr. Lent that fluid milk should be priced on 
its own merits. And as he pointed out, we have the machinery avail- 
able by which that can be done. It is available to us from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, that is, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1937, and our existing marketing orders here. 

I think that we dairymen here not only are concerned about our own 
situation, but we are concerned about the national agricultural situa- 
tion of the other farm people. While there are varying degrees of 
pressure on farmers, depending on what crops they are in, where they 
are located, the fact remains that our farm people in this country 
pretty generally are just growing a little thinner, while everybody 
else seems to be getting fat and prosperous. Of course, I do not have 
to point out to you that this inequitable situation is a result of costs 
which are primary wages having been allowed to continue the spiral 
upward, while our prices have tumbled down. 

[I think that you, our elected leaders, have a primary responsibility 
of working with us. 

The CHarrmMan. We certainly want to do that. I am anxiously 
waiting for your solution to the problem. Give us that; that is what 
we came here for. 

Mr. Bennam. We will skip along over some of these things. 

We agree with Mr. Lent that low prices not only do not reduce pro- 
duction, except if they are extended over a very long period of time, 
when they may starve some people out, but farm families do not starve 
off their farms very easily. We live up our depreciation, we will de- 
plete the fertility of our soil before you starve us off. And depleting 
the fertility of the soil is a rather serious matter from the national 
viewpoint. 

We find that there are limitations as to how much our people can 
eat. We can do advertising and promotion. We can change their 
preferences for food in a way that will tend to help our problems 
some, but our people continually lead a more sedentary life and we 
are always being advised that we are shortening our life expectancy 
by eating too much. 

It would look like in 10 or 15 years from now that we will have a 
population that will eat up our production and use up our fiber, that 
is not much consolation to the young farmer today who is wondering 
how he will meet his interest and amortization on his debt next year. 

And when we look at these foreign markets we find that our price 
levels in this country have been pushed up in the past few years, so 
far above world prices that we cannot market on foreign markets and 
get anywhere near the cost of production. 
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The CuarrMan. Do you think that it will be possible that the peo- 
ple who do enjoy now a high standard will ever be able to compete 
with the peon labor of Mexico, Peru, Pakistan, and other nations of 
the world with much lower standards? 

Mr. Benuam. I do not think that will ever come. It is a fact that 
it exists. And it createsa problem. We are faced by those problems. 
They are problems that have been in this country. We have to share 
the responsibility of solving them. The question is how to solve them 
effectively and at the lowest cost. 

On behalf of the Dairymen’s League I would offer some suggestions 
for your consideration. I would hope that you would receive many 
others that would tie in and extend beyond our suggestions. 

One problem we recognize is the problem of farmers on marginal 
and submarginal land, land except for some special periods a farm 
family can never expect to have a satisfactory living from. 

The Cuamman. Do you have much of that in New York? 

Mr. Benuam. We have it in scattered spots in New York. It is 
not as serious with us as in some places, but I am thinking about our 
national picture now. 

| have pointed out that it is difficult to starve those people off the 
land by low prices. I think as a Nation we are too tender hearted 
ever to do that, anyway. We have to develop a program that would 
influence and encourage them, I think, to turn to something else, and 
we would propose that both the Federal Government and the State 
governments develop and finnace programs to influence light industry 
to locate in such sections. 

Senator Arken. Are you familiar with the message President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Congress last winter, in which he called attention 
to this very thing, the borderline farm, and made several requests of 
the Congress for tools to attack that situation ? 

Mr. Bennam. As I recall his request, it was tools to help them 
stay on those farms. I am proposing to discourage them to get off. 

Senator ArkEN. He requested several things. He wanted some ad- 
ditional funds for the Farmers’ Home Administration, to permit those 
who were almost large enough to be economic to acquire more land so 
that they would be economic. He particularly wanted the right to 
make loans to a farmer who got part of his income off the farm. They 
cannot do that now. If a man lives on a farm and gets a job off the 
farm to make a substantial part of his income, he is not eligible for 
this loan from the Farmers’ Home Administration. And he needs 
it most of all. 

Mr. Benunam. I would be the last one to say that we should try 
to stop a farmer from raising and selling on the land he has. How- 
ever, you could take the attitude that labor does against people who, 
in an attempt to take the jobs of organized labor, referred to as scabs. 
I would not want to refer to a farmer who earns his living somewhere 
else and then produces some unneeded agricultural products at the 
same time in that term. 

Senator A1ken. There were several other points, too, that the Presi- 
dent made. 

Mr. Bennam. We think that if this were done that it would pro- 
vide farm operators in those marginal land areas an alternative means 
of making a livelihood without having to move away from their estab- 
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lished homes. And it is also consistent with this move to wider dis- 
persal of industrial facilities. 

The CHarman. What kind of encouragement would you expect 
from the Federal Government and the State governments in accom- 
plishing that, any monetary help ? 

Mr. Bennam. Monetary > the extent of educational work, surveys 
of areas, and possibilities. I do not think there should be any great 
big monetary inducement offered to industry, but there can 

The Cuamman. Merely to point up the problem ? 

Mr. Bennam. Yes, to point up the problem and to work to en- 
courage industries as they expand or as new ones come along. We 
recognize we will have to have a great expansion as the population 
increases. 

The Cratrman. It is really to give part-time work to farmers in 
order to make both ends meet ? 

Mr. Bennam. I hope it would provide opportunity for full time 
so he would give up farming. 

The Cuarrman. I would rather for us to work out a scheme whereby 
you could let the farmers hold their own on the farm and not get 
this part-time work. I think that is the goal we ought to strive for. 

Mr. Bennam. We would also suggest that consideration be given 
to establishing trade schools in such areas, so that the sons and daugh- 
ters of these farmers may be encouraged to learn a trade and quality 
for good paying, nonfarm jobs. 

The CHarrman. That is the fact now; is it not ? 

Senator Arken. I think that is share and share. 

Mr. Bennam. It could be share and share. Certainly the Federal 
Government can encourage such programs. 

The CHatrman. In our own State we have a lot of trade schools 
that have been established for many, many years and they are very 
effective. They are owned and operated by the State with Federal 
aid and under vocational educ ation appropriations, 

Mr. Bennam. As point No. 2, in reg: ad to this problem of marginal 
land, we would approve the slostion of a soil bank plan for those 
areas. We believe that they should be offered only on a long term 
and full farm basis. 

Senator Arken. Pardon the interruption. You would be careful 
how you would apply that soil bank plan? You would not approve 
any across-the-board cut for all farms?’ 

Mr. Benuam. Iam saying for marginal land areas. At the moment 
I am confining my remarks to marginal land areas. 

Senator Arken. You would not apply it to the land which has been 
taken out of production by reason of support programs, primarily ? 

Mr. Bennam. I am referring to lands that are being farmed. 

Senator Arken. All right. 

The Crarrman. What about the areas of the country where you have 
good lands, they are productive, but many crops are missed because 

of the lack of moisture— you get rain now and then but those lands 
are likely to blow away; what would you do with that land? 

Mr. Bennam. That has to be thought of as marginal land, too, 
because you cannot depend on the weather. 


The Cuamman. You would get rid of a lot of the Middle West, 
thousands of acres. 
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Mr. Benuam. I am assuming that there would not be anything 
ompulsory about such a program. It is an offer to the landowner 
who wants to take advantage of it. 

Che CHarrMan. What inducement would you give—have you any 
plans for that ? 

Mr. Benuam. In thinking of these areas, one inducement was where 
[ would provide an alternative opportunity for him to earn a liveli- 
ood by having some industries available. 

The CHarrMan. Supposing in a community you cannot afford that— 

ce in the Middle West, the farms are so far apart. 

Mr. BennamM. I am sure that there are some areas where that 
vould be true. 

The Cuarrman. The average farm in Wyoming is 3,200 acres, the 
listances are great; how would you handle your proposition in respect 

) Wyoming, let us say ? 

_Mr. Benuam. I assume that you are ee rhaps better informed with 
regard to Wyoming than Iam. I have been in that country. 

lhe CratrMan. The proposal you are making is to be nationwide? 

Mr. Bennam. It might be that under those conditions there would 

ve to be some relenting on this. Say, you retain some of your 

mited number of the best acres and you the rest. 

Let me point out that further that we would recommend that 
vherever the climate is such where it makes it practical to do so, that 
the Forestry Service reforest this land that is taken out of production 
on long-term contracts and reforest the land, care for the plantings 
until the trees are of a marketable age, and then give the owner the 
privilege, if he wishes, of repaying the Government, together with 
interest, to take back the land, or the Government would harvest and 
market it. 

The CHarrMan. You mean wherever practicable / 

Mr. Bennam. So that the Government could get its investment 
returned. In that way we would not only be encouraging the taking 
of some of this land while it does not produce very heavily, probably 
produces more than our surpluses are in total, getting some of that 
out of production. We would be building up a future essential com- 
modity, lumber, that our population 40 or 50 years from now may 
be seriously in need of. And in the long run the taxpayer could ex- 
pect to get money back as this timber grew up and came to marketable 
S1Ze. 

It would seem to me rather than spend all of our millions in stock- 
piling surplus products, with not resultant apparent effect in reduc- 
ing the supply, we might better spend some of this money in programs 
that would tend to reduce the supply. 

The Cuarrman. In connection with that, we have had several pro- 
posals made by many organizations for the creation of a fertility 
bank and that the Government would compensate the farmer. Some 
have said on the fair market value; 6 percent on the fair market value. 
And then some to plant certain grassy areas that may keep it intact, 
others have suggested that the Government compensate for whatever 
income they might derive from this land that is set aside. Others 
have said that since a farmer buys machinery to operate, let us say, 
1,000 acres, and you set aside, say, 10 percent of that, he ought to 
be compensated for the wear and tear on his machinery. 
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We have had all kinds of proposals made. Have you given thought 
to it to tell us what you would do in the event that Congress should 
decide to reduce our plant so as to in effect reduce our surplus? 

Mr. Benuwam. I have a thought on this subject. It is my opinion 
that it would be far more effective and practical to try to develop a 
program that would take our least efficient plants entirely out of pro- 
duction than a program that would take a part of our good plants 
out of production. That is, I question taking 10 or 20 percent of a 
farm that is on good land out of production. The first, would not 
that be to decrease the efficiency of the operations on that farm as you 
decrease the acreage and the volume of product. Certainly, it would 
seem to me that we would have to have quite a sizable administrative 
and policing force. Certainly, it would not be of any value unless 
that land, this percentage of farms that was taken out, was put into 
grasses and no harvest or pasture from it. Otherwise, you would de- 
feat your purpose. And I could foresee that when there came a rather 
dry season in any area, there would immediately arise a demand to 
allow the crops to be harvested from this acreage and the cattle to 
pasture on it. And I have some question whether you gentlemen 
could stand up under such pressures. 

The Cuatrman. In respect to the policing that you have just men- 
tioned of these areas, it was suggested by some that this land be put 
under the jurisdiction of those who handle the conservation program 
and make it so that a farmer who sets aside these acres and does 
not comply with the requirement would lose payments on the sup- 
ported crop. What do you think of that plan ? 

Mr. Bennam. It might have some effect. I am not at this point 
saying that I would be 100 percent against that. I would have some 
reservations as to its value. 

The CuatrMan. I understand. It is my judgment, and I am speak- 
ing for myself only, that from the mass of information we have ob- 
tained that there seems to be quite an urge to set aside acreage until 
our surpluses are reduced. We are in search of a formula to carry 
out that thought. 

Mr. Bennam. I would point out that, as a dairyman, if I set out 
on a program to reduce the production of milk on my farm, I would 
not sell the best cows to the butcher—I would send the poorest ones. 
I think that idea is practical when you come to look at our land 
resources, too. 

The Cuatrman. What the proponents of such a plan had in mind 
is by setting aside the land. It might cause seed and feed to go up 
and thereby you would probably dispose of some of your cows that 
would not be economical to keep. 

Mr. Benuam. It has the advantage if you require that the land 
be kept in grass, so that the fertility is retained—it is there when we 
need it. It has some advantages. I still question its practicability. 

Senator Arken. You would not object to squeezing out the 4,000- 
pound cow ? 

Mr. Bennam. Perhaps we would say that is what I am proposing 
to do with agriculture as a whole. 

Senator Arken. I notice that you are opposed to squeezing off 


people; you would not oppose squeezing out the uneconomic produc- 
ing cows ? 
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Mr. Bennam. I am opposed to trying to starve people off land, but 
[ recognize the necessity of encouraging them to get off. I do not 
think we can push them off, but I think it has to be done through 
programs that will make them have alternative oe so that 
of their own volition they will decide there are better opportunities 
for them otherwise than on the farm. 

We would approve the adoption of a two-price plan for agricultural 
products, to be administered either by Government or by farmers 
themselves under a program somewhat similar to what the dairymen 
are suggesting. 

The Cuarrman. What commodities would you suggest that on? 

Mr. Benuam. I would say that that would be particularly true with 
our cereals and probably dairy products, as long as they are in sur- 
plus. We feel that it is fair probably to assess part of the losses 
resulting from sales at these lower export prices back on the farmers, 

ossibly with adjusted percentages according to the supply of surplus. 

The CHarrMAN. Does your plan envision a fixed price for the do- 
mestic consumer ¢ 

Mr. Benuam. I will touch on that a little later. You will have to 
have the prices established somewhere. 

The CuatrMan. I understand the two-price system would mean as 
to all products that are sold domestically you would have a fixed 

rice ¢ 

Mr. Bennam. You would have a higher price than the export 
price. 

The Cuarrman. It would have to be a fixed price ? 

Mr. Benuam. It would have to be fixed, but whether it could be 
flexible or adjustable or not, that is, a different price adjustable from 
time to time, from year to year. 

The Cuarrman. The surplus would be sold abroad at whatever the 
market would bring, the world market ? 

Mr. Bennam. Yes. We say that because farmers have been in no 
way responsible for the high price levels we find ourselves operating 
under in this country, and we question whether it is fair to assess all 
losses on such export sales back against the farmers, something he was 
not responsible for and cannot help. 

Fourth, we would propose that agriculture cooperatives and other 
domestic corporations should be encouraged to develop facilities for 
manufacturing and merchandising agricultural products in foreign 
countries, and our Government should make available technical skill 
and low-cost financing for such purposes. Of course, the surplus 
products should be made available to them at prices which will be 
competitive in those markets. 

Fifth, we believe that Government should do more than it has been 
doing in the field of research in hopes of developing more practical 
industrial uses for agricultural products. 

The CHarrman. You know that during the last 2 years we have 
appropriated much more than in the past. 

Mr. Bennam. We appreciate that. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that is going to continuously increase—I 
hope so, anyhow. 

Mr. Bennam. So dol. There is a big field there that I think we 
have not anywhere near cultivated to the extent that we could 
profitably. 
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The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken and I happen to sit on the sub 


committee of the Appropriations Committee that handles these appro 
priations. Senator Hollad also is on that, and I can testify to the 
fact that we have had a considerable increase in funds for all kinds 
of research. 

Mr. Bennam. Our sixth point is on a subject which I have rarely 

heard mentioned as being associated with our agricultural problems o; 
with any of our industrial problems. I think it has importance 
greater than we ordinarily think of it having. We would suggest cae 
qualified men should study the effects of foreign-curreny deva] 
tions upon both our agricultural and industrial export prob denua's al 
recommend actions to counteract those effects. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean by our Government ? 

Mr. Bennam. Yes, if there is anything. 

The Cuatrman. To meet the challenge that they pose ? 

Mr. Bennam. To meet the problems that these currency devalua- 
tions of nations have presented, those nations that we would export 
to, or who are offering similar products in the world markets—the 
advantage that has given them over us in world trade. 

The CuHarrman. What they do is to subsidize commodities so that 
they will be sold just under what we have to sell. Would you want 
us to follow the same policy ? 

Mr. Bennam. I am not saying what we should do. 

The Cuarrman. You could not tell them what to do, certainly. 

Mr. Bennam. I am asking. 

The CHarrman. And a study would not do any good unless our 
country was willing to meet the challenge they pose. I do know 
that in Brazil, for instance, they got rid of their crop by subsidizing 
it. That is, the Government itself came into the picture and subsi- 
dized to the point where it was sold abroad just under what we could 
get. 

Would you want our Government to do the same thing? 

Mr. Bennam. I was not talking about direct subsidizing of agri- 
cultural products. 

The Cuarrman. That is what they do. 

Mr. Bennam. I was talking about the advantage that the exporters 
of agricultural products have gained over us in “countries where the 
country is deliberately devaluating its currency. I do not know 
that we can do anything about it, but it is a rather serious matter. 
Certainly, it deserves to be studied in the hope that some solution 
might be found. I am not proposing what the solution is. 

The CHatrman. They have a method of devaluating their own 
currency. Ours is devalued as our debt incre: uses, as you know. 

Mr. Bennam. So far as our domestic use of it is concerned. 

The CratrmMan. That is correct. I hope that we put a stop to that 
soon. 

Senator Arken. I think, Mr. Benham, we could do something about 
foreign currency manipulations, if such were directed at the United 
States. We have plenty of ways of doing something about it to make 
them think twice before they engage in those pastimes. 

Mr. Bennam. I am frank to admit that I am not familiar enough 
with the subject to suggest correction, but I can see the results, and 
I hope that some method of correcting it can be found. 
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Seventh, I guess we can all agree on Government and agriculture 
orking together, and should provide and use every means available 


to teach our people the value of good diets. And also that the use of 
public funds to provide health-giving foods in school-lunch programs 


ould be continued. That is, to the end that the general health of 
ir future adults will be better than the present generation. 

The (CHAIRMAN. I do not think you need fear that will be changed, 
because we have had it on the statute books for some time and no 

e seems to object to the program. I am proud to say that I was 
he author of it, together with Senator Russell, from Georgia. The 
tendency is to increase and not decrease. 

Mr. BenuiAm. The value obtained in getting rid of a few additional 
agricultural products is a very small part of the value of such a 
rogram. 

Eighth, we would urge that there be continuous study to determine 
th 6 varying degrees of improved efficiency and resulting reduction 

: farm produc tion costs as a result of technical and mechanical ad- 
vances, to the end that the parity bases for different farm pr ices should 

ie adjusted to reflect these changes. 

The CwarrMan. You mean with a view of decreasing the parity 
price because of more efficiency ? 

Mr. Benuam. If there had been a greater efficiency possible, a 
creater reduction of costs possible in one crop than there had been 
in another, then if you are to have equitable price levels the prices 
between those c rops have to be adjusted to reflect the fact that greater 
improvements have been possible—— 

The CuarrMan. You would apply that as to crops? 

Mr. Benno. Livestock, all. If it has been possible. I expect that 
through breeding programs the productivity of certain types of live- 

tock has been increased greater than in other types as compared with 
some previous period of time. 

The Cuarrman. What would you do with the small farmer who is 
not able to mechanize as compared to a large one who is? 

Mr. Benuam. I assume that no matter where we get price levels 
established on agricultural products we will have varying degrees 
of opportunity available to individual farmers, depending on the 
efficiency, his location, his willingness to work, and so forth. If the 
fellow is on, we will say, an average farm, we should expect, if he is 
an able operator, to make a fair living. Someone is fortunate enough 
to be on better land or larger operations, that gives him some efficiency 
that the medium sized or smaller farmer does not have, I guess you 
will have to say he is entitled to make a few dollars more. Likewise, 
the individual who is on a small farm, or the individual who is a poor 
operator, has to expect to have a poor income. 

In the last point I have I touch on this subject of the support price 
levels. I am not offering much advice on that. Many people are 
studying that, probably far more capable people than I am, but we 
would say that if support prices on a flexible basis must be con- 
tinued—and I think we recognize that certainly in some crops they 
will have to be—I am not offering much advice—what I am saying 
is they are continued on a flexible basis, they should be administered 
with a full recognition of the two following points: 

First, that low agricultural prices do not reduce production except 
after a long period of time. I point out some of the dangers of 
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keeping agricultural prices low for a long period of time. We tend 
to defeat the soil, which is a serious matter. 

The Cuarrman. The arguments which I have heard against flexible 
price supports was that is what it does. It does not reduce production, 

Mr. Bennam. I am saying that if we must use flexible price sup- 
ports, let us keep that in our mind all of the time while we are doing it. 

And secondly, keep in mind that the ultimate goal for agricultural] 
prices should be 100 percent of parity. 

The CHarrman. How would you reach that now? That is our 
goal. Secretary Benson wants that. President Eisenhower, all of 
us, want it. I want to do it. I wish you would have a prescription 
for it. 

Mr. Bennam. I had prior to this last statement read eight points 
which I think would be helpful, and I certainly hope that you have 
had other suggestions that are sound and would tie in with what 
we are discussing here and supplement it to the end that we could 
reach this point. We know that we cannot do it overnight. We 
are aware of the problems that have been encountered and the farm 
people have been patient, but I would point out—you will agree with 
me, I am sure, from the way you have spoken—neither the Govern- 
ment nor the people of this country should expect farmers to con- 
tinually take less than full parity. We do not hear anyone suggesting 
anyone else in this country should take less than parity. 

I think as Mr. Wright pointed out, the farmers provide the most 
essential services our system requires. We cannot be treated as second- 
class citizens. 

The CuarrmMan. We cannot live without them. 

Mr. Benuam. I do not think that we would too long tolerate any- 
thing less than a first-class citizen is entitled to, an equitable share of 
the Nation’s income. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is what we are here for, sir. We are glad to 
hear from you. It is our hope that this coming January or Robtaary 
we will be able to put a law on the statute books that will materially 
help the farmers. That is my hope. 

Are there any questions? If not, we appreciate very much your 
being here. 

Mr. Benuam. These remarks that I have typed here are condensed 
from a much larger statement that I had prepared and before I found 
the time was somewhat limited here. I will leave them both with you. 

The Cratrman. All right, they will be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 

(Mr. Benham’s prepared statement is as follows :) 

Inasmuch as representatives of other agricultural groups here in the Northeast 
have and will present to you a picture of their present situation, I shall confine 
my remarks, as far as local conditions are concerned, to the position that the 
24,000 dairy farmers who are members of the Dairymen’s League find ourselves 
in. These dairymen live in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. We bring the following facts to your 
attention: 


I. CONTINUING FALLING PRICES 


More disturbing than anything else to dairy farmers in our New York milk- 
shed is that while the economy of our Nation is prospering at an alltime high, 
returns to dairy farmers continue to decline. 

In a release by the USDA on October 31, 1955, it was noted that farmers’ 
realized net income for the third quarter of 1955 is 10 percent below the rate in 
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the third quarter in 1954 “due primarily to lower prices in farm products ac 
ompanied by only a small reduction in expenses.” 

We would like to submit the estimated prices under the New York milk order 
for the months ahead. These indicate that for this month of November our blend 
price will be 32 cents under that of a year ago. In December the New York order 
blend price is estimated to be 26 cents under that of a year ago. This same 
downward slope continues into 1956. In May the blend price will hit a low of 
83.35 for 3.5-percent milk in the 201 to 210 mile zone. 

These figures demonstrate the No. 1 problem facing our dairy farmers—inade- 
quate and low prices. 

What makes the rub even worse for dairy farmers is that they have heard 
nothing in recent months but higher wages for steelworkers, higher wages for 
automobile workers, and higher wages for milk drivers in New York metropolitan 
urea. AS important consumers of products manufactured by organized labor, 
the dairy farmers will be forced to help pay for those wage increases out of their 
own depressed incomes. 

The fact that the milk companies did not see fit to raise the price of milk 
to consumers as a result of this latest wage hike is an indication that they felt 
they could absorb the increased cost by paying to farmers lower prices for milk. 
With milk as with most farm products, increased handling costs between the 
farm and the consumer, have prevented the consumer from receiving any bene- 
fits from the farm price decline. 


II. FARM GROUPS WORK TOGETHER 


One of the criticisms aimed at farmers is their inability to work together. 
That criticism is certainly justified in this milkshed. We in the Dairymen’s 
League have taken the initiative in bringing the dairy and farm groups of our 
milkshed to work for constructive programs. A year ago, right here in Utica, 
the dairy groups worked shoulder to shoulder in meeting the problems of declin- 
ing prices. This last August our organization called a meeting of all the 
farm organizations of our milkshed, including representatives from the granges 
and farm bureaus of the States of Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Representatives of these groups formed what has been called the Temporary 
Price Adjustment Committee. A conference was had with Secretary Benson 
in Washington on October to bring the picture of declining prices of dairy 
farmers directly to his attention. To date, no action has been taken by the 
USDA. 

The constructive leadership provided by the recognized cooperatives has so 
far prevented the irresponsibles from seizing upon the present plight of dairy- 
men as an excuse for fomenting serious trouble in this area. Make no mistake 
gentlemen, thousands of dairymen in our milkshed are hard up against it 
financially, and need leadership and help. 


Ill. PRICING FLUID MILK ON ITS MERITS 


Here in the East the formulas used in milk marketing orders are based on 
broad economie factors. This contrasts with milk pricing in the Midwest, the 
South, and the Southwest were fluid milk is priced directly in relation to the 
price for manufactured milk. 

We believe fluid milk should be priced on its own merits in relation to what 
the consumer can pay. When the wage rates of all other segments of our 
economy are rising, there certainly is no jurisdiction for the continued decline 
in the price paid to the dairy farmer for his fluid milk. 

Machinery is presently available to the USDA to bring higher prices to 
dairy farmers for fluid milk without in any way getting into the support 
question. The machinery we are referring to is the operation of the marketing 
orders under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 

Not only are we dairy farmers finding ourselves being flattened out between 
the cost-price rollers, but so are all farmers in the United States. There is 
some variation in the degree of pressure, but we are getting thinner while 
everyone else grows fat and prosperous. 

The inequitable situation in which we dairymen and other farm people in this 
country find ourselves is caused by the fact that our costs, which primarily 
consist of wages, continually spira! upward while the prices of agricultural 
products continually tumble downward. Wither trend by itself would have 
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placed a heavy burden on farm people; in combination they threaten disaster 
in the not too distant future. 

You, our elected leaders, have the primary responsibility of working with 
us toward correcting this situation. You will be wise to face up to that respop. 
sibility immediately. A short time ago I listened to a talk by Governor Langley, 
of the State of Washington, in which he described at some length the high leye} 
of prosperity being enjoyed by most of our citizens. Following that he said: 

“A tree cannot be expected to continue to bear fruit if we allow it to ro 
at the roots.” I was not able to clearly deduce just what the Governor had 
in mind as constituting the roots of our economic tree, but he and you gentlemep 
also will do well to recognize our agriculture as being a sizable portion of that 
root system. 

Many persons tell us farmers that we should solve our own problems; that 
we should cut down our production and develop new outlets for our products, 
They say then we might be able to catch a ride on the Nation’s prosperity 
train, which, up to this time, has not only left us behind, but has bowled us 
over with its slipstream. 

Let us look at.these two pieces of advice. But first, I would again quote 
yovernor Langley as follows: “Government should not attempt to do for the 
people anything that they can do better themselves.” I believe any sound- 
thinking person would agree with the Government in that statement. 

With that in mind, let us look at the first of those pieces of advice to farmers 
that I just mentioned, namely, “cut down our production ourselves.” 

There are some 5% million farmers in this country. Each one is an inde- 
pendent operator, his own manager, free to plan his operations as he pleases. 
Under such a situation you can see why it is impossible for farmers, through 
our own efforts, to control production. If by some miracle the 514 million did 
agree on, and then follow, a restricted production and marketing program, we 
would soon find ourselves being prosecuted under some one or another of the 
Federal laws relative to monopolies and restraint of trade. It was not long ago 
that an attempt was made to prosecute a small group of farmers in this country 
who had agreed to restrict the volume of a certain crop that would be available 
for marketing, so as to raise the price to a point where it would cover the cost 
of production. 

Since we cannot control production ourselves, you, our legislators, have at- 
tempted to do it for us, with our permission, in respect to certain so-called 
basic crops. Prices have been pegged by the use of a price-support program to 
encourage us to accept the acreage reductions. This attempt has not brought 
the production of those crops in line with domestic needs. Furthermore, the 
acres diverted from those crops have been used to produce other products that 
are also in excess supply. 

In addition, in Government and other circles, the theory has spread that 
lowering agricultural prices will cause some of our farmers to give up farming, 
or at least reduce their production. To name it frankly, this is the: “Starve them 
out of business” theory. Unfortunately, as far as getting reasonably quick 
results is concerned, this theory disregards the fact that most of us are farmers 
because we like farming better than any other way of living, not because we 
expect to gain great financial profits from it. Our farm is our home, our king- 
dom. Our savings are invested in our land or in our livestock and equipment 
or both. We like the country as a place to raise our children, as a place to spend 
our old age. Most of us are not leaving until the sheriff puts us out. 

Also remember that generally speaking the first reaction to lower prices is 
increased production. That is the only weapon the individual farmer can use 
to meet the problem of lower prices. He decides that he and his family must 
get up earlier, work later and produce more, so that when he markets it at 
the lower price he will have enough money to meet his fixed overhead. True 
it is trying to lift ourselves by our bootstraps, but what else can we do? We 
will agree that if prices are kept low enough for long enough period some of 
the less fortunately situated among us may get starved out. But meanwhile 
such a program will come within an inch of starving all of us. Carried to 
completion, such a program could well wreck our entire economy. 

Let us stop here and look at another result that we can expect from such a 
program. A farmer has the responsibility of feeding his family, and also of 
feeding his land and maintaining his equipment. When there is not adequate 
money available for both, you know which will go hungry. We will live on 
the depreciation of our buildings and equipment and drain the fertility of our 
soil before we starve our family or quit our farms.’ The buildings and ‘equip- 
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ment can be replaced, if prices go up sufficiently. Risking the depletion of the 
fertility of our Nation’s soil, however, is a serious matter. 

It would be most unpleasant ever to find ourselves in an all-out war with a 
great population dependent in part upon imported foods, with an ocean full 
of enemy submarines, and with a depleted soil. We in the dairymen s league 
are opposed to a policy of low farm prices which will not only result in mental 
suffering and continuous financial worries for farm families, but may also en- 
danger the future of our country. 

We recognize that there are thousands of farm families living upon marginal 
or submarginal lands who would be better off in some other occupation, at least 
as long as industrial prosperity continues. If we set out upon a program to 
starve those people off their farms, however, let me predict that it will not be 
long before you Senators and our Congressmen will be making large appropria- 
tions of public funds for the purpose of assisting these same families stay upon 
their land where they will continue to produce uneeded products while they 
make the most frugal kind of a livelihood. 

Now to look at the other piece of advice that is frequently handed us: “Develop 
new markets for your products.” 

Let us explore the avenues that might be opened to us. First, we will look 
at the domestic market. The human stomach will hold only so much food. 
Through advertising or modern merchandising we may be able to change its pre- 
ferences for food, but the average citizen will still continue to eat less and less 
due to his more sedentary life and continual warnings that he is endangering 
his life expectancy by eating too much. Our only hope in this direction is to wait 
until there are more people. Many more people. The fact that there may be 
enough people in the United States 15 or 20 years from now to use all we now 
produce is not much consolation to the young farmer who is wondering how 
he is going to meet the interest and amortization payments on his indebtedness 
next year. 

So far as developing foreign markets is concerned, the price level in this 
country has been pushed up so far above world price levels during the years just 
past that we cannot sell our surpluses on world markets and recover anywhere 
near our production costs. 

Right there lies the major cause of our problems. Our farmers always have 
produced in excess of domestic requirements. Having an interest in the future 
welfare of our country I hope we always do. But as anyone who has had any 
experience in marketing well knows, when operating on a free market the lowest 
priced market at which the last of a given amount of goods must be sold soon 
sets the price for all the goods in all the markets, even though there is a very 
small percentage left that has to seek that lowest priced market. Therefore, 
we have been forced to look to our Federal Government, the only source of 
adequate authority, to establish artificial methods of holding up domestic price 
levels. 

I would also mention another proven fact that seems to be entirely overlooked 
by those who say “reduce your output.” The replacing of manpower by ma- 
chinery in our industries has required huge investments of capital. Byeryone 
agrees that our industrial plants must run at or near capacity if we are to 
have industrial prosperity, if the owners are to meet their fixed overhead and 
have profits left. Let us not forget that the same thing is true in our agricul- 
tural plant. We cannot have agricultural prosperity, nor can our consumers 
long enjoy low cost farm foods and fibers unless we allow our agricultural 
plants to run at capacity. We recognize of course that it might be desirable, 
if possible under present circumstances, to close some of our less efficient farm 
plants. 

To sum it up briefly, our situation is as follows: 

1. Due to the urgings of Government, together with our own earnest desire 
to do all we could to help win the two recent wars, we have invested our money 
in an agricultural plant with a productive capacity that exceeds our domestic 
demands. 

2. Agriculture, like industry, has substituted machines for manpower. That 
means high capital investments and high fixed overhead. We must onerate at 
near capacity if we are to have any chance of prosperity, and if consumers are 
to long enjoy low farm costs for food and fibers. 

5. We are operating on a price-cost level that prohibits our selling our excess 
products in world markets without taking heavy losses. 

1. If we allow world prices to depress our domestic prices, or if we deliberately 
support domestic prices at a low level in hopes of reducing our agricultural 
production by starving out some of our farmers, then we run the risk of wrecking 
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our entire economy. In the process, however, our agricultural plant will deterj- 
orate and the fertility of our soil deplete to the extent that we may not be able 
to feed our future population. We would also be at a grave disadvantage should 
we become involved in another large-scale war. 

Gentlemen, this is a serious situation that I have just outlined in those four 
points, and let me remind you that the farmers of this country are not respon- 
sible for any one of them. There is very little that we can do by ourselves. to 
solve these problems, nor should anyone ever look upon them as being the 
problems of farmers alone. They must be faced by all the people of this country. 
If our people want their food produced at the lowest possible cost, then the 
problem of keeping our agricultural plant running at capacity becomes the 
problem of all citizens. 

If we want the fertility of our soil maintained so we will be assured of 
adequate food supplies for the increased population that we expect in the future, 
and to meet possible emergencies, such as war, then the problem of keeping 
farm prices at a point where soil fertility will be maintained, is likewise every- 
one’s problem. 

If keeping our agricultural plant in shape to assure adequate food in future 
years for our growing population and possible wars means having surpluses 
in the interim that have to be marketed at a loss, then those losses are insurance 
premiums that should be shared by all. 

If during this period we find it necessary to give away or throw away some 
of our excess farm products for fear of offending certain other nations if we 
offer those products on markets that they consider theirs, nations upon whom 
we are depending to help us maintain world peace, then that loss is a part of 
the cost of peace—peace that all our people want, and all should be willing to 
pay for. 

So we are considering here, problems that affect the future of all our people, 
not just the future of dairy farmers. Therefore, everybody must expect to share 
the responsibility and cost of solving them. 


The question is: How can we solve these problems effectively and at the 
lowest cost? 

On behalf of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc., I would 
offer some suggestions for your serious consideration. We sincerely hope that 
you will receive other ideas that will tie in with and augment ours. 

1. There is the problem of farmers on marginal and submarginal land that 
will never yield a satisfactory living to a farm family except during periods of 
unusually high prices, but which do add to our excess production. I have 
pointed out that a program designed to starve those people off their farms is 
neither practical nor desirable. Besides we are too tenderhearted to ever carry 
it through to completion. Our suggestion for handling this problem is as follows: 

(a) We propose that both Federal Government and State governments develop 
and finance programs to influence light industries to locate in areas of marginal 
farming lands. This will provide farm operators in those areas an alternative 
means of making a livelihood without having to move from their established 
homes. It also is consistent with the move to widen dispersal of industrial 
facilities. 

(b) Establish trade schools in such areas, so that the sons and daughters of 


these farmers may be encouraged to learn a trade and qualify for good paying 
nonfarm jobs. 
» 


2. As supplemental assistance in the marginal land areas we approve the 
adoption of the soil bank plan. This should be offered only on a long-term and 
full-farm basis, excepting only such acreage around the homestead as would 
support the minimum livestock required for family use. In addition to paying 
the taxes and a modest rental per acre, we propose that the Government Forestry 
Service, reforest the land and wherever practical care for the planting until the 
trees come to marketable size, whereupon the owner would either repay the 
Government, together with interest, and take back the land and timber, or the 
Government would harvest and market such timber as would return its invest- 
ment and then turn the land and the remaining timber back to the owner. In 
this way we would not only get such land out of agricultural production, but we 
would be assuring a lumber supply for our future increased population. At the 
Same time the public funds invested would eventually be returned to the tax- 
payers. We believe the adoption and aggressive effectuation of the above pro- 
posals would go a long way toward a satisfactory solution to the marginal 
farmer problem. 

Perhaps the soil-bank program should also be offered on a partial as well as 
total farm basis in the better land areas on a short-term contract, kept in grass 
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that is not harvested, so that fertility will be maintained, and the land will be 
ready for production whenever needed. As yet we have some reservations. They 
are as follows: 

(a) Will it lessen the efficiency of a farmer’s operations? 

(b) Will it require too great a force of employees for administration and 
policing? 

(c) In case of drought in any area will there not be a great demand that the 
owners be allowed to harvest or pasture this land instead of marketing lighter- 
weight livestock as would be the intent of the program? Could our legislators 
stand up against such pressure and if they did, wouldn’t old bossy break through 
the fence anyway? If she did, where could we hope to find a Government 
employee or even a Senator who would be brave enough to attempt to drive 
her out? 

3. We approve the adoption of a two-price plan for agricultural products, to 
pe administered either by Government or by farmers themselves under a pro- 
gram similar to that presently proposed by dairymen. We believe a part of the 
losses resulting from sales at the export price should be assessed back against 
the growers, probably in proportion to the percentage of current production that 
has to be so marketed. We do not believe it fair to assess all such losses against 
the growers. Farmers are in no way responsible for the existing price level in 
this country that results in losses on export sales. Losses resulting from dump- 
ing of products for fear of offending friendly nations by offering it on foreign 
markets or imports permitted from those nations for the same reason are in 
the interest of preserving world peace and should be borne by all citizens. 

4. Agricultural cooperatives and domestic corporations should be encouraged 
to develop facilities for manufacturing and merchandising agricultural products 
in foreign countries, and our Government should make available technical skill 
and low-cost financing for such purposes. Surplus products should be made 
available to them at prices which will be competitive in those markets. 

5. Government should make more money available to its research departments 
in an effort to develop more practical industrial uses for agricultural products. 

6. Competent men should study the effects of foreign currency devaluations 
upon both our agricultural and industrial export problems, and recommena 
actions to counteract those effects. 

7. Government and agriculture, working together, should provide and use 
every means availiable to teach our people the value of good diets, to the end 
that our citizens will use more livestock-poultry products and thereby help 
relieve our serious surplus problem, Also the use of public funds to provide 
health-giving foods in school-lunch programs should be continued and so encour- 
age our children to develop good eating habits that will improve the health of 
our future adults. 

8. Continual studies should be made to determine the varying degrees of im- 
proved efficiency and resulting reduction in production costs that have come in 
the growing of different farm products as a result of technical and mechanical 
advances. The parity bases should be adjusted to reflect these changes. 

9, Due to the conditions that I have described we recognize that the domestic 
price levels for agricultural products may have to be artificially supported for 
some period of time. We also recognize that during the period when our pro- 
posals, and we hope additional effective ones, are being developed, and until they 
have become effective, it may be necessary to continue using a flexible price for 
certain cereal crops that are grown quite extensively by part-time farmers in 
certain areas. They should be administered with a full recognition of the two 
following points: 

(a) Low agricultural prices do not reduce production except after a long 
period of time; meanwhile, not only would our present national economy be in 
peril but there would be serious effects upon future national situations. 

(b) The ultimate and early goal for agricultural prices should be 100 percent 
of parity. The now President of the United States has said this is the fair level 
for farm prices. We wholeheartedly agree with him. 

We are aware of the problems encountered and have been patient, but neither 
the Government nor the people of this country have any right to expect us to 
continuously take less. We have never even heard a suggestion that anyone else 
should receive less than full parity. 

We farmers provide the most essential service required by our citizens. We 
should not be treated as second-class citizens, and we will not for long tolerate 
such treatment. 


The Cuarrman; Our next witness is Mr. John C. York. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. YORK, EASTERN MILK PRODUCERS 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mr. Yorx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am John 
C. York, economist, representing the Eastern Milk Producers Coop. 
erative Association, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. I have a statement that | 
should like to give. 


The CHatrMAN. Have you anything new in it that has not been 
stated here this morning ? 

Mr. York. Yes. I believe our program is quite new. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. York. I wish to thank the chairman and members of the com. 
mittee for the opportunity to appear at this time, and present our 
views concerning the ee dairy situation and the need for new 
measures to assist the dairy industry. 

I represent Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative Association, Inc, 
which has a membership of approximately 10,000 dairy farmers in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. The milk of our producer. 
members reaches consumers in New York City, Boston, northern New 
Jersey, and other northeastern population centers. We pride our- 
selves in being the largest milk cooperative of the bargaining type in 
the United States. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The outstanding economic fact about the dairy industry today is 
that, while the industrial economy of the Nation is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity, the dairy industry is in a difficult economic situa- 
tion. This is also true of other major segments of the agricultural 
economy. | \ ; 

I am reluctant to use the word “depression,” since this has become 
a controversial term. But, whatever term is used, dairy farmers feel 
that they are in a different situation, and they ask that something be 
done about it. 

During last February and March a hearing was held in the New 
York milkshed on a petition by producers for an increase in prices 
under the Federal milk order operating in the New York market. 
In the course of that hearing considerable testimony was presented 
as to the economic hardships being experienced by dairymen in this 
milkshed. This was summarized in the following words in a decision 
by the United States Secretary of Agriculture: 

Testimony presented indicates that producers are experiencing considerable 
difficulty in meeting operating expenses. Farm machinery and implement dealers 
reported an increasing difficulty experienced by farmers in paying for supplies, 
equipment, and machinery. Feed dealers reported an increase in the volume of 
accounts receivable for feed purchases. Representatives of banks and other 
lending agencies reported an increasing demand among milk producers for pro- 
duction eredit and for refinancing and the conversion of short-term loans to 
longer term financing arrangements. Producers experiencing the most difficulty 
appear to be those who invested in dairy farms and production equipment at 
relatively high prices during a period of several years prior to 1952. The average 
net income of dairy farmers in the milkshed has declined materially during the 
past 2 years. 

Basically, the difficulty is that dairy farmers, like other agricultural 
producers, have been caught in a cost-price squeeze. ‘Their costs of 
production have been going up, while the prices they have been receiv- 
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RS ing have been going down. The continuation of this process will 
inevitably bring serious distress among dairy farmers. 
In the New York milkshed, the cost- -price squeeze has been par- 
John ticularly pronounced. During the calendar year 1949, which was the 
00)- year preceding the attack on South Korea, the average New York 
lat J index of cost of dairy farming was 304, while the average blend price 
received by producers was $4.13 per hundredweight of milk. Since 

been then the index of cost of dairy farming has increased to 339 for the 
12 months ending September 30, 1955, ‘while the average blend price 
went down to $4.01. 

These relative changes have created real hardships for dairy 
om. farmers, and particularly for veterans who have gone into dairy farm- 
our ing since the end of the w ar. With subst: sntial obligations to meet. 
new these men are faced with serious difficulties. 

The conditions just described are typical of the dairy industry the 
ne, country over. 

5 i. In the New York milkshed, of course, prices paid by dealers are 
cer. established by the milk order issued under the Agricultural Marketing 
Tew Agreement Act of 1937, but these are not altoge ther free of the effects 
ur of lower prices for dairy products in the open market. Prices for 
sin milk used for fluid consumption are based on economic conditions in 
the New York area, while prices for milk used for manufacturing 
purposes are based on market prices for butter and skim pow der, 
During the 12 months ending September 30, 1955, 44.8 percent of milk 
deliveries s by dairy farmers in the New York milkshed was utilized for 
is manufacturing purposes. Thus, it can be seen that market prices for 
ce- manufactured | dairy products have an important bearing on returns 
1a- to New York milkshed dairymen, as they do to most other dairy 
ral farmers. 
PRESENT DAIRY PROGRAM 
me 
ee [In recent years, aid to the dairy industry by the Federal Govern- 
be ment has been extended primarily in the form of price-support pur- 
chases of butter, cheese, and skim powder. Beginning April 1, 1955, 
W the support prices have been established at 57.5 cents per pound of 
eS butter at Chicago, 3314 cents per pound of Cheddar cheese, and 16 
ot. cents per pound of spray-process skim powder. These prices were 
3 considered by the Department of Agriculture to be equivalent to 80 
is percent of parity for manufacturing milk, and 76 percent of parity 
mm for butterfat in farm-separated cream. 

From what has been said above, the current support prices are not 
Je producing satisfactory returns to dairy farmers or a satisfactory rate 
rs of income. 

f NEED FOR A NEW PROGRAM 






Our organization believes that new measures are required to deal 
with the problem that is confronting the dairy industry. We do not 










0 
y claim to know all the answers, but we have formulated a suggested 
t program, which we respectfully submit for the consideration of your 
: committee. The program embodies five points, as follows: 
i 1. Establish marketing quotas for milk or butterfat sold from 
1 farms. 
Permit butter and cheese prices to find their levels in the market, 
f so ‘that the total supply of these commodities would clear the market, 
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and make payments to butter and cheese plants at a rate equal to the 
difference between the support. prices and the average market prices. 

3. Buy such quantities of butter, cheese, and skim powder as would 
be needed to meet the requirements of the school-lunch program, the 
Armed Forces, the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and other 
institutional recipients of surplus commodities. 

4. Support prices of skim powder through payments to feed mixers 
for any quantities utilized by them in making animal food. 

5. Establish a support level for milk and dairy products at 100 
percent of parity. 

I should like to take a few minutes to discuss each of these measures 
in detail. 

First, with-respect to marketing quotas for milk and butterfat: 

We are proposing this measure because we feel that it represents 
the only solution to the surplus problem in the dairy industry. Milk 
production on farms continues to set new records each month. Dur- 
ing September it was 3 percent above last year; and for the 12-month 
period ending September, the production was 0.3 percent above the 
same 12-month period a year ago. In these circumstances some form 
of production control is essential, just as it is for the basic crops. 

I do not know whether dairy farmers as a group are in favor of 
marketing quotas, and I do not believe that anyone knows. We can 
only find out if a program is formulated and presented to milk pro- 
ducers for their approval. I personally do know many producers 
who would favor marketing quotas. 

Marketing quotas of a special type have, of course, been in effect in 
many fluid-milk markets for a number of years. They are generally 
referred to as base-surplus plans or base-rating plans. Oftentimes 
these plans have been adopted to even out seasonal fluctuations in 
milk production. But frequently they have been used to limit total 
annual production. In either case, marketing quotas have long been 
known to many milk producers, and have been accepted by them. 

Under our proposal, sales quotas would be established for each milk 
producer, and penalties would be imposed on sales above the quota. 
The adoption of the plan would be contingent on approval by two- 
thirds of the producers voting in a referendum. The total national 
sales quota would be established at a level equal to the desired supply, 
taking into account other phases of this program. Some administra- 
tive problems would undoubtedly be involved in a plan of this type, 
but I do not believe they would be insurmountable. The Department 
of Agriculture has now had many years of experience with production 
control plans, which should be of help in the successful operation of 
a plan for the dairy industry. 


PLANT PAYMENT PROGRAM 


The plant payment program we are recommending would apply 
only to butter and cheese, Under this plan, price-support purchases 
as such would be discontinued. Butter and cheese prices would be 
allowed to decline to a point where the total available supplies would 
clear the market. The difference between the average prices and the 
respective support levels would be paid to the butter and cheese plants. 


The plants would then be able to pay producers a price equivalent to 
the support level. 
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Under our plan, butter and cheese consumption, and particularly 
butter consumption, would increase. Consumers would again be 
buying butter im something like the quantities they used to. buy in 
former years. Furthermore, consumers would be getting a larger 
proportion of the better quality butters, which are now going into 
storage under the Government’s purchase program. 

No. payments under our plan would be made to plants making 
evaporated milk, ice cream or other products. Prices for these 
products, on a milk equivalent basis, would therefore be higher than 
prices for butter and cheese. Price relationships among producers 
would, however, not be disturbed. Returns to producers delivering 
milk to an evaporated milk plant, for example, would be about the same 
as to a butter or cheese plant, except for quality and location dif- 
ferentials. 

There would be no problem with fluid milk, which would command a 
price commensurate with the support level, since this milk is mar- 
keted on the basis of special arrangements. ‘Insofar as milk intended 
for fluid consumption. is utilized for making butter or cheese, the 
plant doing the processing would be entitled to a payment on the quan- 
tities manufactured, 

I should emphasize again that we are not proposing that payments 
be made on all milk and dairy products, but only on butter and cheese ; 
nor are we proposing production payments to producers. We be- 
lieve that these commodities, and especially butter, represent a special 
case, justifying the use of the plant-payment method. Butter and 
cheese are the two commodities which have been absorbing the milk 
surplus all along, and it would be desirable to permit this process to 
continue. Also, butter represents the one commodity in which a 
special effort, pricewise, needs to be made to increase consumption. 





CONTINUATION OF SOME PURCHASE OPERATIONS 





The adoption of the marketing quota plan and the plant-payment 
plan would not entirely do away with the need for some purchases 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Purchases should continue to 
be made to meet the needs of the school lunch program, and the other 
similar programs. ‘These purchases would be limited to current re- 
quirements, however. Commodities purchased would not be stored 
for indefinite periods as they have been in the past. Also, it is pos- 
sible that temporary and unforeseeable situations might arise which 
would make it advisable to make some price-support purchases. 








NONFAT MILK SOLIDS 





PAYMENTS ON 


Nonfat milk solids, or skim pow der, as it is frequently called, pre- 
sents a special case, and calls for a special program. Production of 
this commodity exceeds consumption in normal channels by very 
large amounts. During the calendar year 1954 total production of 
skim powder was 1,288 million pounds. Purchases by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation during th at period amounted to 650 million 
pounds, or slightly over half of total production. The difference be- 
tween production and consumption is so large that there can be no 
real prospect for normal consumption to catch up with production in 
the near future. 
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A substantial portion of the quantities of skim powder acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation during the fast 3 or 4 years 
has been sold for use as animal feed. We believe, however, that the 
purchase and storage for long periods of time of skim powder which 
is eventually sold at a lower price for animal feed involved some wun- 
necessary expense. 

We therefore propose that the feed mixers should be permitted to 
purchase the skim powder in the open market. They should receive 
a payment equal to the difference between the prevailing price of the 
skim powder and its value for animal feed. The transaction could be 
properly administered by requiring feed mixers to enter into contracts 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SUPPORT LEVEL AT 100 PERCENT OF PARITY 


Finally, we propose that the support level for milk and dairy prod- 

ucts be raised to 100 percent of parity. The present support price for 
manufacturing milk is equivalent to 80 percent of parity; for butter- 
fat in farm-separated cream, to 76 percent of parity. In view of the 
fact that, under our marketing quota plan, supplies would be reduced, 
the increase in the support level to 100 percent of parity is a reasonable 
and practical goal. 

Through the marketing quota plan, producers themselves would 
make the necessary sacrifices to bring about the increase in the support 
level. Under our plan, funds which would otherwise have been used 
to make price-support purchases would be used to make payments 
under the plant-payment program, to make payments for the diversion 
of skim powder to animal feed, and for making purchases of dairy 
products for school lunches and similar uses. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that there is almost a universal 
recognition of the fact that some action must be taken to assist the 
dairy farmer in the present difficult economic situation, and we appre- 
ciate the committee’s coming here to receive the views of representa- 
tives of dairy farmers. We believe that some new approach to the 
dairy problem must be sought. It is in this spirit that we are offering 
our suggestions for the consideration of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you ever so much, sir. Would your market- 
ing quota plan place a quota on raw milk to be sold ? 

Mr. York. No. 

The Cuarrman. How would the distribution of the amount of milk 
that you deem necessary, say, in an area, where the fluid milk that is 
sold to the consumer be done taking that into consideration as well as 
the amount devoted to butter and cheese—how would you differentiate 
that—would you have to establish quotas for both the fluid milk that is 
used for consumption, as well as a quota for the milk that is devoted 
to or to be converted to butter and cheese and other products? 

Mr. York. No. The differentiation would take place in the plant 
where the milk is used for either fluid purposes or for manufacturing 
purposes. 

The Cuarrman. Some places it is not handled that way. It is sold 
direct in many places. How would you treat a case of that kind? 
We have many little dairies in my area and in other parts of the 
country where they sell direct to the consumer. How would you 
handle that? 
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Mr. York. Those that are sold direct to the consumer the support 
would only take place on the portion of the milk in the country as a 
whole that is used for the manufacturer’s uses. 

The CuairMAN. Would any protection be given to the small dairies 
that sell direct to the consumers, so that they would attain the 100 per- 
cent of parity that you propose here? 

Mr. York. The overall effect. would be to lift the level of manufac- 
turing milk prices on a national basis. Consequently, every dairy- 
man would have the benefit of the program. ‘That would occur, of 
course, through the natural competitive forces that would exist. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you any idea how much this program would 
cost the Government ? 

Mr. York. We have not figured out precisely that, but we are of 
the judgment that this program would cost much less than the current 
program and that the program would be a definite goal toward balanc- 
ing the supply with the demand. 

The Cuatrman. What inducement would the farmer have to reduce 
the supplies there ? 

Mr. York. He would be assured that he would be getting 100 per- 
cent of parity and he would have a goal to work for. 

The CuatrMan. You would expect him to reduce his production 
almost automatically so as to meet the demand; is that the idea? 

Mr. York. No; I do not think a farmer would reduce his produc- 
tion automatically. I think it would take a period of time. I do 
think that the progress in this direction would be achieved much more 
quickly than any other system that we have used or any of the systems 
we think have been in operation. 

The Cuarrman. How long do you think it would take to attain that 
goal ? 

Mr. York. I would judge that the supply and demand would come 
into balance more quickly than currently, and I would say that within 
several years we would have an adjustment. 

The CuarrMan. You say it would cost less than the present pro- 
gram? 

Mr. York. I believe it would cost substantially less and work to 
the advantage of the producers. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know what the present program has cost 
up to date ? 

Mr. York. I do not have those figures right before me. I have 
been acquainted with them from month to month but I do not know 
them now. 

The CuatrmMan. Just a little over $700 million. 

Senator ArkEN. Without this year. 

The Cuatrman. That is up to June 30 of 1955. We will have to 
add the losses for this year. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Hotnanp. I would like to ask the witness this question: 
The quota system that you suggest would be imposed on a national 
basis: would it? 

Mr. Yorn. Yes, it would. 

Senator Hottanp. You mean that the dairy farmers in the great 
areas of the Nation that find an outlet as fluid milk for all of the milk 
they produce would be expected to take a quota below their present 
production ? 
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Mr. Yorx. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you not realize that the problem that you 
have here does not apply throughout the Nation and that to the 
contrary dairy farmers in many parts of the Nation are prosperous 
and have an immediate local milkshed which takes everything they 
produce and in many cases requires supplies from outside? 

Mr. York. That is true, but to the extent that the volume we sel] 
in this market for manufacturing purposes competes with the national 
milk that is used for manufacturing purposes, it is a national program 
and it has national impact on producers not only in our milkshed but 
in all milksheds. 

Senator Hottanp. Maybe I have misunderstood you. I under- 
stood you to say that the quota system applied to that that was to 
be sold as fluid milk. 

Mr. Yorx. That is true, to be sold for fluid milk. 

Senator Hotianp. Let us just get practical about the thing. How 
do you -— the milk producers in such areas as the milkshed of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Houston, Miami, Richmond, or of Washing- 
ton, D. C., where they are highly prosperous, and many, many other 
cities are in the same shape—how do you feel they would react to a 
program which would ask them to sacrifice a part of their production 
which they now sell at prices satisfactory to them as fluid milk, and 
when their areas require their complete production and in many in- 
stances require the shipment in from other areas of additional fluid 
milk ? 

Mr. Yorx. I would judge that if those producers were fairly in- 
formed of the impact of the dairy products on the national basis that 
they would not disagree to join in a program that would eventually 
be of benefit to them, to protect them in the future. They may be 
prospering momentarily, but if this system continues the way it is 
they, too, will find themselves in the position that other dairymen 
are in. 

Senator Hotzanp. My dear sir, I think that you may be splendid 
as an economist for your area, but I think that so far as knowing 
human nature is concerned you have not learned very much about it, 
because I do not think we would be able to sell that program at all to 
a very great part of the dairy industry that is prosperous and finds 
an immediate outlet for all of their fluid milk. 

Mr. York. Sir, I would like to say that we do represent a very large 
section of the dairy industry that 1s being affected by this program. 
1 think it ought to be weighed in terms of the relative effects in total 
volume milk ‘produced i in one section versus another. 

Senator Arken. Mr. York, Senator Holland anticipated my first 
question. JI agree that the areas that are not producing enough fluid 
milk even yet “for their own use probably would object somewhat to 
having their present production reduced. I am wondering how much 
would the New York milk producer be willing to sacrifice in the way 
of production in order to get the rest of your program. New York 
is at present almost a problem child of the Nation as far as dairying 
goes. I am wondering how much you would be willing to accept in 
the way of reduction in order to put the price house in order. 

Mr. York. I might say, Senator Aiken, that we wrote this program 
in terms of a national dairy program, and we do certainly have many 
problems in the New York milkshed that we have to tackle. 
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As to your question directly, it would seem to me that the dairy 
farmers ought to have an adjustment in their price. Such an adjust- 
ment that would more closely relate to the cost of producing milk. 

[ would think that dairy farmers would need somewhere in the 
vicinity of 25 cents to 50 cents to a dollar per hundredweight improve- 
ment in price in connection with this program. 

Senator ArkeN. You mean how much? 

_ Mr, York. Fifty cents to a dollar per hundredweight improvement 
in price. 

Senator AITKEN. Would you be willing to reduce production, we will 
say, 15 percent in order to get that? 

Mr. Yorx. I would judge that if farmers could get 50 cents to $1 
a hundredweight they would be willing to reduce their production 
15 percent. 

Senator Arken. If you reduced production 15 percent, would you 
not get a pretty good price under your present marketing order? — 

Mr. ¥ ORK. Yes; you probably would, but the question is how can 
we reduce it 15 percent. How can we get the adjustment of supply 
and demand ? . ; 

Senator Arken. That is a good question, but the best way is to 
increase sales 15 percent. I will not go into that any further. 

[ notice your second point is to support the price of cheese and butter 
by payment to the processing plants. 

Have you figured out any way whereby that payment could be passed 
back to the farmer? 

Mr. Yorn. We think that that question has been raised in the de- 
liberations we had when we were preparing and working out this 
program, and we think that that money will be passed back to the 
producers, either by competitive forces—I am sure that an agressive, 
active bargaining co-op, like the organization that I am with, would 
keep producers alerted to the fact that this money is there and they 
should have it, and it would be passed back. 

Senator Aiken. Wedid have that program in effect 2 or 3 years ago. 

In 1953 butter and cheese were supported at 90 percent of parity 
and payments were made to the processors on that basis. The aver- 
age price passed back to the farmer was 81 percent. That was the 
average which means that some of them did not even get 75 percent. 
The officials of the Department apparently were unable to devise any 
means which would insure the full amount of the support price being 
passed back to the farmer. 

I make one other point. That was not always the fault of the proc- 
essor. We have hundreds of plants in this country, I understand, that 
manufacture possibly 700,000 or 800,000 pounds of cheese a year. 
They could not possibly pay the farmer the full price and keep in 
existence, and yet if they went out of existence he would be left with- 
out a market. 

If you go through northern, western Wisconsin, into Minnesota, 
you will find plenty of conditions like that. 

I would like to know how we could require the fellow who gets the 
support price to pass the full amount back to the farmer, because we 
have never been able to do it yet. 

I am going to skip over the third point you made and come to your 
point 4, which would support the price of skim through payments to 
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feed mixers for any quantities by utilizing them in making animal 
feed. 

Are you having difficulty in selling powder skim milk? 

Mr. York. Skim milk powder is flowing much faster into the market 
place than it has. 

Senator Arken. That is, the price of skim powder is about 25 per- 
cent higher than it was before the price of butter was reduced ? 

Mr. Yorn. Yes. 

Senator Arken. The Commodity Credit Corporation, which a year 
ago last spring owned 600 million pounds of powder, now has some. 
where around 20 million pounds on hand which they could sell tomor- 
row, we will say, if they wanted to sell it at a price. 

I would like to point out that at the time that skim powder was sold 
for feed, soy meal was selling for $115 a ton. It was fortunate we 
had half a billion pounds of skim powder to sell at that time. Soy 
meal is now selling, I believe, around $47 a ton. 

I come to the last point, to establish a support level for milk and 
dairy products at 100 percent of parity. The program has to be put 
on a national scale. Could you tell us what parity for milk is at the 
present time ? 

Mr. York. We recited that. 

Senator Arken. So that we know. 

Mr. York. You mean right here in the New York milkshed? 

Senator Arken. Parity is established on a national basis, too. 

Mr. York. That is true. Our figures show that the parity is 76 
percent, I believe. 

Senator Arken. I mean in dollars and cents—what is the parity 
price for a hundred pounds of milk ? 

Mr. York. I do not have that figure exactly available. 

Senator ArkeNn. Would you be surprised if you found it was $4.61? 
I think I can speak from memory that it is $4.61 for 4-percent milk. 

Mr. Yorx. No; I am not surprised. 

Senator Arken. That would mean possibly four and a quarter, or 
$4.30—I do not know what your butterfat differential is—514 cents, is 
it not 

Mr. York. About 514 to 6 cents, about that, in the New York 
milkshed. 

Senator ArKEN. It is a question in my mind whether it would be 
to the advantage of the New York dairymen to put too strenuous a 
fight for $4.25 milk. I do not believe many of them could keep in 
business unless they had a more hopeful, long-range view than that. 

The parity for United States milk, which is 3.95 percent butterfat 
is $4.61, according to the figures just submitted to me. 

Mr. Yorx. I understand that, but I do not get the point of your 
question. 

Senator Arxen. As of October 15. You want a support price for 
milk at 100 percent. What I am trying to find out is, are you asking 
for $4.25 milk? 

Mr. Yorx. We want 100-percent support price on butter and cheese. 

Senator Arxen. If you get 100-percent support price for all milk, 
that would be 100 percent for the milk products. 

Mr. York. No. 
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Senator ArkEeNn. The price for the milk on the farm—if you got it, 
you would not be so particular as to whether it went to butter or 
heese or was sold to the fluid market afterward, would you? 

Mr. York. The question, though, is that the amount of milk that 
coes to butter and cheese is not returning 100 percent of a ity. 

Senator Arken. That is true. It does not. Right now I do not 
know what you are getting for milk. The blend price covers what 
ooes into butter and ¢ heese. 

Mr. York. That is true. 

Senator Arken. What did you get in October? 

Mr. York. What we get for butter and cheese today is in the vicinity 
of $2.87, less 14 cents. 

Senator Arken. It is the blend price, I would assume, that interests 
the farmer which is the price he gets for all milk. What was the 
October price for milk? 

Mr. Yorx. The October blend was $4.15, I think. 

Senator Arken. With no premiums paid? 

Mr. York. That were premiums paid, in certain sections of the 
milkshed. Even some people engaged in the handling of milk for 
manufacturing purposes paid premiums. 

Senator ArkEN. What I am trying to point out is that if the New 

York milk producers’ objective is 100 percent of parity on a national 
basis he has his sights pretty low. I think they are very low. I 
would not be surpr ised if there were a good many dairymen in New 
York that could not continue in the years ahead to exist at that level. 

Mr. Yorx. That, of course, is true, but that is not the objective of 
our program. 

Senator Arxen. That is what I have to point out once in a while, 


when I hear people in our dairy sheds say that they wished they had 
90 percent supports. What they are saying is that they wish they 
had $4 milk. 

Senator Hotitanp. I want to ask one more question. I notice the 
primary statement made by Mr. Benham, your predecessor, speaking 
as president of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, rela- 
tive to fluid milk was this, and I quote: 


Machinery is presently available to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to bring our prices to dairy farmers for fluid milk without in any way 
getting into the support question. The machinery we are referring to is the 
operation of the marketing orders under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1987. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. York. There are some limitations—there are some areas within, 
for example, the present Federal New York order that could be done 
which would result in improvement in the fluid prices in the New 
York order. However, that does not mean that the present New York 
order of class 1 or fluid price is unduly low. Last year, for example, 
as I recollect, the New York class 1 price was higher than the class 1 
prices in both Boston and Phil: adelphia markets after adjustment was 
made for the location and butterfat. 

Senator Hottanp. My understanding of this statement which I 
have quoted is to the effect that no new legislation is required in that 
particular field, that the machinery is presently available, that the 
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question is one of readjustment of the New York milkshed market- 
ing agreement as to fluid milk prices, is that your understanding? 

Mr. Yor. As I said with you, that is true. There are some areas 
within the New York order, without changing the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act, that could result in improving the New York class 1 price. 
However, I would like to qualify that in saying that the New York 
class 1 price has not been unduly low and the question lies, in our 
judgment, largely in the value of milk being used for manufacturing 
purposes under the New York order. 

Senator Hotianp. Then there seems to be, as I would interpret 
your statement and that of Mr, Benham, a rather great difference be 
tween his point of view, speaking for the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, which he says represents 24,000 dairy farmers in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, and your position for your organization, 
which you say has a membership of 10,000 dairy farmers in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. Why the difference in the approach / 

Mr. Yorx. Well, Senator Holland, we are strictly a bargaining type 
of cooperative. We do not own processing plants or country receiving 
plants. Our ambition is to use every method we can to improve the 
level of prices of farmers selling milk in the market place. I am not 
trying to say that is not necessarily the ambition of the other organiza- 
tion that you were referring to, but we have found that one of the 
problems within the New York order is the level of the manufactured 
milk price, being low as it is. For example, the New York class 3 
price, manufactured price, has been this fall as much as 30 cents below 
the manufactured price in the adjoining Boston market. Because 
this manufactured price is so low under the New York order, it has 
had the tendency of sucking into this market, into the New York 
market, additional surpluses. We have had plants that have never 
been in the New York pool that are engaged strictly in manufacturing 
milk, but because of the low class 3 price, the pooling provisions, these 
plants have come into the New York pool, so handlers could purchase 
their supplies cheaper. 

We think the class 3 price is too low. There has been a difference 
of opinion on this between our organization and the Dairymen’s 
League at hearings in the past, a very drastic difference. More re- 
cently, I would say that the Case committee recommendations, of which 
Dr. Everett Case of Colgate University was chairman, came out with 
seven specific recommendations for improving the New York order. 
The seventh one, of course, was for a separate Federal order for 
northern New Jersey. 

One of those recommendations of the Case committee was to increase 
the class 3 price. We think the class 3 price is important. We think 
it is too low. 

Senator HoLtanp. You understand it is quite confusing to Mem- 
bers of Congress, many of whom are from other States, to find two 
apparently representative organizations in this same area taking 
different positions on this question. It does not help us to decide 
upon a unified program, to find that rather real controversy between 
your two organizations. 

Mr. Yor«. I certainly appreciate that very much. I might say 
that the place that we have left for bargaining prices for milk to 
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producers today is in the hearing room. And at these meetings like 
vou have here today. 

* It is too bad there is a difference of opinion on these matters, but we 
think that the New York class 3 price certainly should not be lower 
than, for example, the prices paid to producers at the midwestern 
condensery prices. They are below. They have been below. In 
1948 they were above. We think that is a very important problem 
within the present New York Federal order that should be remedied. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Mr. York. 
Mr. York. Thank you. © 
The CHamrMan. We will next hear from Dr. Shaul. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH A. SHAUL, PRESIDENT, SCHOHARIE 
COUNTY COOPERATIVE DAIRIES, INC., COBLESKILL, N. Y., AND 


PRESIDENT, MUTUAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT COOP- 
ERATIVES, INC. 


Mr. SHaunt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 

name is Kenneth A. Shaul, of Cobleskill, N. Y. I am now and have 
been a dairy farmer in the New York milkshed for more than 40 
years. 
' The Cuatrman. You have heard a good deal of the testimony up to 
now on this dairy question. I wonder if you have anything new to 
add. Would you mind filing your statement and giving us the 
highlights, giving us from it anything that may be in addition 
to that which has already been stated ? 

Mr. SuHavt, With your permission, I would rather read it. I think 
it is somewhat different. 

The CHARMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. SHavut. At the present time I am president of the Schoharie 
County Cooperative Dairies, Inc., of Cobleskill, N. Y., and president 
of the Mutual Federation of Independent Cooperatives, Inc., of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The issues before this hearing have to do with the level and 
mechanics of price supports and production controls for the so-called 
basic and perishable commodities, including milk and milk products. 
Price depressing surpluses of cotton, tobacco, wheat, feed grains, and 
milk have accumulated in this country because of the— 

(2) Pressure for increased production during World War II and 
the Korean War. 

(6) Improved methods of production applied by farmers. 

(c) The price support and related programs of our National Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) Failure of production control methods applied to date to really 
reduce production to market demands. 

(e) For some commodities, lower prices to producers because of 
the increased supply has not resulted in lower prices to consumers 
and increased demand. 

(f) Lower support levels and lower prices for milk in the New York 
milkshed have contributed to an increased supply rather than reduced 
supply of milk. 
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(gv) The loss, risk, and uncertainty facing farmers who consider 
moving into nonfarm employment. 

Solution of the problems facing all our farmers are of tremendous 
importance to dairymen in the New York milkshed. 

For example, it is my belief that the present flexible price support 
and production control programs will take a long time, if successful 
at all, to reduce surplus commodity supplies to a reasonable level 
with demand. Likewise, a return to a high rigid support level with 
the kind of production controls we have had would not reduce surplus 
commodity supplies to a reasonable level with demand. Either pro- 
gram would be most disastrous to our welfare as dairymen in this 
section. 

A free market for cotton, wheat and feed grains with its lower 
prices would soon result in rapid increases of supplies and lower 
prices for livestock and livestock products, including milk. 

At this time our analysis of the proposed land-rental plan indicates 
that this program: 

(a) Will distribute Federal tax money to producers of the basic 
crops involved in direct ratio to the production on each farm. 

(6) Will not reduce production of the basic commodities and prob- 
ably not of nonbasic commodities. 

It is not and cannot be a production control program. It could be 
a threat to the dairyman if crop production on the rented land 
moves into milk and if the program proves difficult to administer. 
Dairymen of the northeast would receive very little land-rental money 
as they produce few acres of basic crops. 

Because of our increase in population and the help of the Federal 
Government, the dairy industry is cutting down on its surplus sup- 
plies of recent years. 

We could make further progress in solving our supply and price 
problems if national agricultural policy is improved so that dairy 
farmers receive : 

(a) Adequate protection against support levels on wheat and feed 
grains at rates higher than on milk and milk products. 

(6) Adequate “protection against extensive transfer of land, labor 
and capital on midwestern and southern farms from the production of 
cotton, wheat, feed grains and livestock to milk production. 

(c) Increased authority to control producer and milk plant par- 
ticipation in federally regul: ated milk markets. 

(d) Increased appropriations to the Dairy Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service so that more adequately and timely aid can 
be given to our Federal milk market order program. 

(e) Amendment of the provisions of the Agricultural Agreement 
Act of 1937 and the rules of procedure promulgated thereunder, per- 
taining to milk orders so that the procedure for the amendment of 
milk orders, of which there are now 63 in the United States and in- 
creasing monthly, may be made more readily and consequently more 
timely, than under the present procedure. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Shaul, have you any suggestions to make to 
change the law in relation to milk-order programs that we have? 

Mr. Suaut. Well, the one suggestion is that under milk-order pro- 


cedure for amendment could be acted upon more quickly. That would 
seem preferable. 
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The CrairmMan. That is the only suggestion you have in that 
regard ? 

Mr. SuHavt. That is one suggestion. 

The Cuamman. Could that be done administrativ ely? Would we 
have to amend the act so as to ace omplish what you suggest ? ¢ 

Mr. Suavt. I do not believe you would have to. 

The Cuarrman. This cross compliance you speak of, is to prevent 
cotton acreage and wheat acreage from being used to stimulate pro- 
duction in commodities that are already in trouble, and is one that 
will have to receive our attention. We have heard testimony on it at 
every meeting and we hope that we will be able to work out some 
formula to prevent that. 

Mr. Suaut. I hope you will. 

The CHatrman. Are there any further questions? If not, 
thank you very much. 

Mr. SuHavuwt. Thank you. 

The CHarRMANn. Our next witness is Mr. Kniffen. Give us your 
full name for the record. F 


STATEMENT OF MILO R. KNIFFEN, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. Knirren. My name is Milo R. Kniffen. I live at Cobleskill, 
Scoharie County, N. Y. I am president of the First National Bank 
at Cobleskill. I am here today to testify before this regional meeting 
of the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture through the 
eyes of a banker, regarding which I know of the everyday present 
situation of the dairy farmers serving the New York metropolitan 


milk marketing area, who live within the bank’s sphere of activity. 

A few preliminary remarks should be made. I have been con- 
nected with the active operation of this bank since 1931 when I 
was elected a director and I have been its president since 1944. It is 
that span of years that my banking experience covers. I say this 
because my eXperience regarding the operation of dairy farms and 
the production of milk covers a greater period. I was born and 
brought up on a large dairy farm and have been connected in one 
way or another with ‘the industry during my entire life and am still 
substantially involved in the operation of a dairy farm, not as a hobby, 
but as a serious business. 

The country banker stands in a very confidential and personal posi- 
tion with the average dairy farmer. This is especially true during 
periods of economic stress such as we presently experience. The 
farmer goes to the banker not only for money but to tell his troubles 
and to seek advice. 

In what I have to say to you in the course of this testimony, I want 
it thoroughly understood that I am not divulging any confidences. 
What I intend to say to you is true of the farmers in our community 
and further than that, appears to be true of the farmers throughout 
the milkshed generally. I say this because our bank is a member of 
several associations, associations made up of other country banks in 
other upstate communities, and in talking with bankers from those 
other communities, I discover that our situation is fairly typical. 
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All of you know the chaotic situation of the milk industry in the 
northeast prior to the date of the promulgation of order No. 27 and 
= ial order No. 126. 

[ don’t believe I need to take any of your time to point out to you 
the precise condition of the industry prior to the promulgation of 
the orders. Not only did the dairy farmers but also the feed dealers, 
the machinery dealers, the bankers and the merchants doing business 
in the production area servicing the metropolitan milk marketing 
area look upon order No, 27 and official order No, 126 as a much- 
needed and long-overdue aid to the dairy farmers, and they all, or 
substantially all, welcomed its promulgation. 

I can say to you that prior to the promulgation of these orders 
in 1938, any bankers, feed dealer, machinery dealer or merchant 
actively dealing with the dairy farmers were compelled to approach 

each deal having in mind the maxim “caveat venditor” (let the seller 

i ware) in all dealings. This situation stemmed from the existence 
of the deplorable financial condition in which the dairy farmer then 
found himself. 

My home is in the central part of New York State. Ours is a 
community that is very heavily dependent upon the dairy cow and 
the dairy farmer. As a bank, we are conscious of the problems of 
the dairy farmer and a great bulk of the bank’s business is transacted 
directly with the dairy farmer. What I tell you about the dairy 
farmer's conditions is not hearsay. I listen to his plight every day of 
the week and our bank does not remain aloof from the dairy farmer; 
on the contrary, it tries to help him. You can smell the odor of 
the cow stable any day, not only in our bank lobby, but also in the 
executive offices. I believe our area is fairly typical and respresen- 
tative of the entire New York milkshed, and I can say to you that 
bankers generally doing business in rural dairying communities are 
concerned and worried about the situation of the dairy farmer. 

I do not want to be presumptious and try to tell you how to handle 
the matter, but I can tell you that in order for the dairy farmer to 
pay his bills, support his family, pay his hired help, his taxes, et cetera, 
he needs substantially more money for his product than he now 
receives. 

Unquestionably, the dairy farmers in the Northeast are currently 
caught in an economic squeeze. ‘The relationship between the prices 
of what they have to buy and the prices of what they have to sell is 
unfavorable. The milk returns of dairy farmers are simply inade- 
quate to pay feed cost, labor cost and operating overhead of the dairy 
farmer. 

The bank also does business with the grocer, the drygoods merchant, 
the farm machinery dealer and the feed dealer and we know from the 
facts which those people give us that the dairy farmer is in a bad way. 

In the course of dealing with these various merchants, every rural 
bank finances large quantities of so-called indirect paper. I refer to 
notes given by the farmer to the merchant, or machinery dealer, or 
feed dealer, representing a portion of the cost of certain goods, and 
then endorsed by the merchant or dealer and discounted at the bank 
to obtain cash to do business, 

In recent months the payment by farmers upon this type of credit 
has been slow. In many instances the dealers themselves have either 
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had to make the monthly amortization payments upon those notes 

or have been compelled to accept renewals thereof without payment, 

or in certain instances have found it necessary to pay the note and 
repossess the goods, believing that the particular farmer involved was 
no longer able to afford the article purchased. 

Dairy farming is an industry that requires a large capital invest- 
ment. The dairy farmer must have a farm, and farm prices are high; 
he must have cows and cow prices are high; he must have high-priced 
machinery and equipment and he also is ‘compelled to pay high prices 
for outside labor. 

We consider the farmers in our community to be average or better 
than average. By that I mean most farms in our community are 
above average in productivity, and we feel that the rank- and-file 
farmer in our community is average or above average in managerial 
ability, yet we find that most of them owe more money today than 
they did a year or two ago. This applies to many of the farmers 
who through the years have had adequate self-provided capital. 

Banks are confronted daily by farmers with the proposition that 
they are unable to make their monthly amortization payments on 
notes, chattel mortgages, and real estate mortgages previously con- 
tracted. Banks are confronted daily with the proposition of either 
revamping the farmer’s loan, scaling down the amortization pay- 
ments, or finding the farmer in default of his payments. 

We find large numbers of applications of farmers for loans to pay 
their taxes. Large numbers are applying for loans to pay up existing 
feed bills. At the present time we find very few farmers applying 
for loans to purchase new machinery because, quite frankly, the 
rank and file of the farmers apparently are making the old machinery 
serve rather than to try to go in debt any deeper. 

We see farmers’ financial statements every day and those statements 
universally reflect a worsening condition; and at this point I would 
like to state that one thing I have observed that has had a serious 
effect upon the farmer’s individual financial statement is the tre- 
mendous fall in beef prices. There was a time when a farmer who 
had a cow go bad for dairy purposes could sell her for a fairly sub- 

stantial price on the beef market. At the present time this is not the 
case, and it has raised havoc with the inventory values in farm financial 
statements. 

Throughout the years there has been a continually rising capital 
need on most farms, made necessary just to keep the farmer’s head 
above water. Each farmer has had to embrace the latest developments 
in labor-saving and efficient methods of producing milk. If he doesn’t, 
his cost per unit of milk produced is going to continually rise and he 
would soon find himself out of business. The farmer who permits his 
efliciency to lag or fall behind is soon engulfed by expense and finds 
himself out of business. So there is a continuing necessity for the 
dairy farmer to accumulate and add to his capital in order to keep 
going—in order to produce enough milk to have something left to 
live on. 

Every time a dairy farmer makes a move to bring about greater 
efliciency in the operation of his farm, and every time he adjusts his 
farm business because of lack of sufficient income, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that he will increase his production. 
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Increased production, or overproduction, as we often refer to it, 
has through the years, of course, raised havoc with the dairy farmer. 
If milk is good for us, and it is univ ersally so agreed, then we ought 
to devote more serious attention to increase the fluid consumption 
by our citizens. Obviously, increasing consumption would go a good 
ways toward eliminating overproduction. 

There are those who ‘claim that the establishment of a high class I 
price under the milk marketing orders causes surplus production. If I 
am to believe the farmers in our community who have discussed their 

yroblems with me, and if I am to believe the representatives of other 
b unks with which we are associated, then I must say to you that I very 
much doubt the accuracy of any such reasoning. 

From what they tell me, the increased production has been oc- 

casioned by the tremendous rise in cost of everything which the 
haan purchases ; his land, his buildings, his livestock, his feed, labor, 
machinery, equipment, his taxes, and ‘general living expenses ‘of his 
family. The increase in cost of these articles has so far outstripped 
the price he receives for his milk that his only chance of survival has 
been to increase production to thereby increase his monthly income to 
pay his bills. 

All the farmer back home knows is the amount of dollars and cents 
in his monthly milk check and whether or not it is big enough to pay his 
fixed charges and operating costs. 

When he sees his monthly milk check is too small to pay his feed 
bill, hired labor, taxes, and his other fixed charges, what does he do? 
He goes about it in the only manner he can think of—that is, to in- 
crease his milk volume so that the amount of his check will be 
increased. 

Another illustration of what happens when a farmer’s income is 
insufficient and one which the bankers notice in everyday banking 
operations, is this: 

A farmer operating a dairy of a certain number of cows suddenly 
finds that he is going behind. What does he do? Frantically, he 
thinks he should increase his production, so he goes to a cattle dealer 
and buys 10 or 20 cows, paying a high price. The cattle dealer takes 
his note and a chattel mortgage on those cows, plus whatever other 
property the cattle dealer can find that may be free and clear. 

Thereby there is set in motion another vicious cycle. The farmer’s 
debt and overhead is increased. True, his milk check may be larger, 
at least temporarily, but not in proportion to the added cost and capi- 
tal investment, and, last, but by no means least, the additional produc- 
tion of milk contributes to the surplus of milk in the market. 

It is not my purpose to tell your honorable committee what ought 
to be done about the dairy problem in the Northeast; rather, it is my 
purpose to undertake to describe to you the plight of the dairy farmer. 

The Cuarrman. We already know that. What we are here for is to 
see if you can give us your plan of solution. 

Mr. Knrrren. My plan of solution is relatively simple. Something 
must be done to get the farmer more money, so that he can pay his bills 
and live. 

The Crarrman. All right. How would you do that? 

Mr. Knirren. I swear sir, Iwill have to leave that to the dairy ex- 
perts. I can only tell you that at the present time, and in his present 
condition, he cannot exist. 
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It has always been provided in the essence of things that from any 
success, no matter what, there shall come forth something to make a 
greater struggle necessary; so it is today. The dairy farmer in the 
Northeast, by reason of any past successes which he may have enjoyed, 
is now faced with a situation which makes a still greater struggle 
necessary. 

In my opinion, it is not in the public interest to exterminate the 
dairy farmer. On the contrary, I believe it to be in the public interest 
that everything possible be done to stem the crisis with which he is 
now confronted. 

I, therefore, respectfully ask the proper governmental authorities 
to pay attention to the farmer’s plight. I ask you to investigate the 
matters which I have tried in these few moments to bring to your 
attention. , 

If you wish, come out to Cobleskill, or, in fact, go to any other com- 
munity similarly situated. Get in touch with the local banker. Go 
with him out among the farmers of the community. Get acquainted 
with the dairy farmers in that community, and you will find that I am 
right when I come here and tell you that the dairy farmer’s pocketbook 
is flat. Then take such steps as you conceive to be necessary to assist 
in solving this problem and bring his income in proper focus and aline- 
ment with his cost of production. 

The CHairman. I think the committee understands the problem 
very well. We will not take it as presumptuous of you or any other 
witness to tell us how to solve the problem. That is why we are here. 

Mr. Knrrren. Let me suggest this: In reply to your question, if we 
could get more people to drink more milk, 1 think the problem would 
take care of itself. 


The CHarrman. Is that not something that would be done on the 
local basis? 

Mr. Kntrren. Well, it is being done, to a certain extent, on a local 
basis. I am not so sure but what it could and should be done on a, 
national basis. 

Senator Arxen. I would judge from your report that farmers were 


unable to buy machinery, that you think that the implement manu- 
facturing companies that are establishing new assembly plants and 
new distribution centers in New York State, are probably making a 
mistake. 

Mr. Knirrin. If conditions continue as they have been in the past. 
couple of years, I definitely think they are making a mistake. 

Senator Aiken. Are you familiar with the official records on the 
sale of farm machinery this year? 

Mr. Knirren. No; I am not. 

Senator Arken. Would you be surprised to learn that while 1954 
was an all-time record year, that 1955 is running 23 percent ahead 
of 1954? 

Mr. Kntrren. I would be surprised to find that any increase took 
place in machinery sold to the man who was primarily a dairyman. 

Senator Arken. It is my understanding that there have been more 
stable cleaners sold this year than in all the the previous years put 
together, as well as other equipment. One thing that is putting the 
pressure on the dairyman is the fact that he is having to mechanize 
all at once; at the same time he has a mountain of surpluses bearing 
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down on the price structure. That does put him in a squeeze. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Knirren. Let me comment about the stable cleaner. The 
farmers are putting in stable cleaners because they cannot hire labor, 
and if they can hire labor, they have to pay so much for the employee 
that they cannot afford to hire it. 

Senator Arxen. That is right. Labor is getting harder to hire 
to do farmwork, every month, I might say. Some do not want to do 
it at all. They want the short weeks, which they do not get on the 
dairy farm. 

I spoke to a gathering in central New York of several hundred 
implement dealers about 2 months ago who were celebrating a record 
year in sales. That is why I wondered whether in this particular 
area, your particular area, perhaps the sales were down. 

Mr: Kyrrren. I think that the sales are down in our area. 

Senator Arxen. According to the Department of Agriculture, the 
biggest farm expense today “and the biggest percentage, 22 percent 
of all of the cost of agriculture, is depreci iation on farm equipment, 
and then you add about 10 or 11 percent more, for electricity and 

gas and oil to operate that equipment. 

In other words, one-third of your total production expense today 
is charged against equipment and the cost of operating it. That, | 
submit, is what is contributing materially to the squeeze, because if 
you do not mechanize you do not keep up with your competitor. 

Mr. Kwntrren. I so stated in my testimony. 

Senator Arken. Do you not think it would be a good idea for the 
State legislature to take note of the situation and permit a little com- 
petition in the sale of milk in New York? 

Mr. Knteren. It all depends upon what particular area you are 
ti alking about. 

Senator Arken. The State of New York. 

Mr. Knirren. I mean what municipality. 

Senator Arken. Any municipality in the State of New York—Utica, 
for instance. 

Mr. Knirren. I believe in free trade and free competition, but I do 
not believe it is sensible to license more milk dealers in a small com- 
munity than could possibly survive 

Senator Arken. You would continue to permit monopolies in the 
distribution of milk, then ? 

Mr. Knirren. I would not call it a monopoly. 

Senator Arken. What is it? 

Mr. Knirren. There may be some need for relaxation, sir. Each 
application in each municipality has to stand on its own two feet. 

Senator Arken. Your present law prohibits any relaxation, as I 
understand it. In fact, just recently people have applied in New 
York, as I understand it, and have been denied licenses to sell milk 
retail. 

Mr. Kyrrren. I presume that is true. I also know of instances 
where applications have been granted. 

Senator Arxen. I am sure you will find that that law was enacted, 
I believe, in 1934——— 

Mr. Knirren. That is right. 


Senator Arcen (continuing). Because something had to be done at 
that time, I agree. 
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As the fellow said who was taken before the judge for throwing a 
brick through the plate-glass window, “It looked like the thing to do 
at the time”—and he did it. 

I am sure of that, but it seems to me that that law has caused you 
a great deal of trouble duri ing recent years, and is partly, if not pri- 
marily, responsible for the high price of milk that many New York 
communities, including New York City, have to pay. 

Mr. Knirren. That, of course, is pec uli: irly a problem for the State 
legislature. 

Senator Arken. That is why I say I do not want anyone to get the 
impression I think the New York milk producer is getting a fair or 
decent price for his milk. He is not. 1 just hope you do not adopt 
any measures which will compound the troubles. 

I do hope that you will pay as much attention to Albany as you do 
to Washington, because Albany is the place where you can solve more 
of your problems than you can in Washington. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Knirren. Thank you. 

The Cuamman, Our next witness is Mr. Slusarezyk. 

Give us your name in full for the record, and your occupation. 

Have you anything new to add to what has been said here today? 


STATEMENT OF ED SLUSARCZYK, FARM DIRECTOR, STATION WIBX, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Mr. StusarozyK. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of little ideas. 
A lot of it is repetitious. I will try to go through it, and leave that 
out. 

The Cuairman. I find we are having a lot of repetition in the 
record. May I suggest that your whole statement will be put in 
the record, and if you give us the highlights, those points in your 
statement that have not yet been covered. 

Mr. SxusarozyK. All right; I will try to be brief. I will try to 
use as little time as possible. 

At the outset, I would like to briefly cover the first page of this 
testimony, and I would like to thank you and other members of the 
committee for allowing me to speak to you. 

This testimony represents the condensation from about 450 sources, 
farmers and farm leaders, who have written in to our farm programs 
at our station after announcements that you were going to be here, 
and some of it is already what you have heard. 

They would like to see this cost-price squeeze that we have here 
in New York State alleviated somehow, with some Federal action. 
Perhaps some State cooperation with that would aid. 

The milk checks are too low. They have been going down the last 
few years. Farmers find the cost of production is too high in com- 
parison with their income from milk, especially. 

Over the past few years, the F planes and Rtate hearings we have 
been having, at those we have been hearing many comments to the 
effect that there is great waste and inefliciency in the cost of distri- 
bution, and that our milk marketing laws are so written that the 


present mechanism penalizes the milk producer for this waste and 
inefficiency. 
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Many of these letters say they do not feel that is fair at all, and 
would like to see a correction there. 

A special study made by this committee could do something about 
this, find ways of increasing these milk checks. 

We have had studies in the past, but they have always seemed to 
be written to benefit other interests than the milk producer. 

Our dairy farmers on price supports do not like the present price 
supports. They say that it gives the grain producers an unfair 
advantage, because it increases the price of feed. That point was 
made many times. They feel that way. 

In going over these milk hearings of the past, in which milk-mar- 
keting laws have been written to benefit dealers or processors or 
distribution folks, some of our letters seem to give us a clue; perhaps 
a solution of the farm problem lies off the farm. 

A look at the farm picture shows a mr well-mechanized oper- 
ation, producing a good quality product, with every regard for keep- 
ing costs of production down. In some cases, more efficient operations 
could be introduced but, as a whole, farmers are doing a good job 
now. 

Looking at the processing and manufacturing and distribution pic- 
ture, we see something different. A look shows that domestic and 
worldwide markets in which there is a food shortage, and in this 
country and abroad hungry and ill-fed people in many lands, while 
we fill our storages in this country with wonderful abundance of 
American farms. 

We hear of cheese deals where price-support money goes to business. 
We hear how $85 million will be used to buy up processed pork to try 
to help the farmer, and other such actions. We wonder if we are justi- 
fied in talking about price-support money being spent by the Federal 
Government, when so much is going to business, and some of it may 
be unethical. 

We feel that foreign countries, being forced to use higher costing 
American ships to transport a certain percentage, is an unfair thing, 
just as an example, and there are, perhaps, many other restrictions on 
selling our supplies abroad. ; 

These things have tended to take initiative from American busi- 
nesses that might be able to move our products to a world market. 
They cannot move our products to a worldwide market where there 
is the demand. 

We would like to see the Government make a study, perhaps, and 
maybe figure out an extension type of program, provide research to 
allow businesses that deal in farm comodities to become more efficient, 
to develop new products, to advertise and promote more effectively 
and fill this worldwide demand. We know that is a pretty big order, 
but extension advice, research help aid to the farmer has been very 
successful. Why not take a step further ? 

The Small Business Administration, I know, is doing some of this, 
but specialize in pieces that are dealing in farm commodities only. 
Let us see if we cannot streamline this heart of our economy, which is 
the American farm, keeping the purchasing power of the farm high, 
so that they buy the products of industry, and keep this thing shooting 
right out to this worldwide demand. That seems to be a popular idea 
in the 450 letters and comments. 
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Here is another idea for our consideration; we do not have any de- 
tails on it; we can only briefly mention it. 

We think that much of the confusion that exists today about agri- 
culture could be cleared up. I am sure you have found it across the 
country as you talked to the farmers. Many of them do not know 
what the story is. Their leaders tell them one thing; they read about 
another thing. They hear it on the radio and see it on the television. 
They are confused. 

We think that if Congress would authorize and provide funds for 
a National Agricultural Board, with duties to study and recommend 
action on agriultural problems, this confusion could be dissolved. 
The national farm organizations should stop fighting over farm policy. 
It is subtracting, not adding to the solution. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the purpose of that board; simply 
to advise? 

Mr. SuusarczyK. Advise and find out the facts. We have seen here 
today farm organizations in New York State disagreeing. You sug- 
gested that they agree. Obviously, somebody is wrong. Let us find 
the facts, and then we can see who is wrong. 

The CHarrman. We have such a board now that is in operation. 
You do not want to do away with this committee, do you? 

Mr. StusarczyK. No, sir. If you are speaking of the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. SiusarczyK (continuing). That is appointed by the executive 
branch. We would like to see something similar that Congress has. 

The CHarrman. Do you figure that there might be some duplia- 
tion there? 

Mr. Stusarczyk. Perhaps. But the Advisory Commission has not 
been very successful up until now. It seems to be filled with men 
who need to pay their own expenses, college professors and business- 
men. I would like to see some small operators on there a little closer 
to some of the problems. 

Senator Arken. May I make a little statement there? 

There are both Republicans and Democrats on that Board. One 
is from Vermont. He is one of our larger dairymen of the State. 
He has successfully raised 10 children. He was the Democratic 
candidate for Governor last year. 

I think the Board is pretty well qualified to give advice, but they 
represent all parts of the country and different commodities. Nat- 
urally, their recommendations, in themselves, are the result of 
compromise. 

The Cuatrman. I might further add that almost enough Repub- 
licans voted for him to elect him as Governor of Vermont. 

Mr. SiusarczyK. He must be a good man. Iam sure he adds much 
to the value of the Advisory Board. 

However, we feel that the Advisory Board, meeting in secret, never 
is able to give our views to them before hand, is more of a handicap 
than an aid in solving our farm problems. 

I have tried to be brief, to summarize the letters and comments 
that came to us. 

I want to thank this distinguished committee for coming into this 
agricultural part of our State to hear our ideas. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. Your complete statement will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Slusarczyk, in full, is as follows :) 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of the United 
States Senate Agricultural Committee, for this opportunity to speak to you. 

I have a report which is a condensation from about 450 farmers and farm 
leaders regarding the present farm situation in our country. Since it is our 
understanding this committee is interested in knowing what farmers think, this 
report, therefore, consists mainly of thoughts and not detailed suggestions or 
recommendations for improving current legislation or enacting new legislation. 

Farmers generally in New York State are not as bad off as in some other 
sections of our country. However, we have suffered a substantial drop in net 
farm income. Since dairying is our main enterprise, we are mostly concerned 
with it. We have seen our milk checks go downward month after month for 
the past few years. There has not been a corresponding reduction in the con- 
sumer price of our dairy products. We are told our lower-milk checks are 
due to a surplus of milk. We think there would be no surplus if the per quart 
price of milk to consumers were also reduced substantially. 

Milk dealers tell us that their cost of processing and distributing are high, 
and that they cannot reduce consumer prices. However, at Federal and State 
milk hearings held over the past few years, there have been many comments 
to the effect that there is great waste and inefficiency in processing and dis- 
tributing milk, and that our milk marketing laws are so written that the price 
mechanism penalizes the milk producer for this waste and inefficiency. 

We pride ourselves in the fact that free enterprise and competition has enabled 
us to become the leading country of the world, in economic and social develop- 
ment. But our dairy farmers throughout the State are appalled at the lack 
of free enterprise and competition that exists in the pricing, processing, and 
distribution of milk. 

A special study by this committee or a subcommittee on dairy could undoubtedly 
find many ways for increasing milk checks to dairy farmers of the Northeast and, 
at the same time, streamline the dairy marketing mechanism so that dealers and 
consumers could benefit also. 

Our dairy farmers look at price supports enjoyed by grain producers as a very 
unfair thing. They believe it has increased the price of feed and, therefore, 
the cost of production of milk, giving grain producers of other sections of the 
country an unfair advantage. Therefore, most of our dairy farmers and leaders 
of dairy organizations do not like price supports and look upon them most unfavor- 
ably. On the other hand, we recognize the value of supports if a true emergency 
exists. 

Many of us believe that price supports have been a convenient device that some 
spokesmen have used to confuse issues in our agricultural economy. We don’t 
think they need to be as important as one might deduct they are from the con- 
tinued news coverage deyoted to price supports. We hear repeated so often the 
statement that rigid price supports are responsible for our surplus which in turn 
depress our farm prices. Who keeps making these statements? We think repre- 
sentatives of business who want time to continue to buy farm produce at low 
prices, add their services, and resell at the highest possible price. 

This gives us a clue. Perhaps the solution to the farm problem lies off the 
farm. 

A look at the on-the-farm picture shows a fairly well-mechanized operation 
producing a good quality product with every regard for keeping costs of produc- 
tion down. In some cases, more efficient operations could be introduced, but 
as a whole farmers are doing a good job now. 

A look at the processing, manufacturing, and distribution picture and what do 
we see? A domestic and worldwide market in which there is a food shortage. 
Hungry and ill-fed people in many lands while we fill our grain bins, ships, caves, 
and other storage places with the wonderful abundant produce of America’s farms. 

We hear of cheese deals where price-support money goes to business. We hear 
how $85 million will be used to buy up processed pork to try to help the farmer, 
and other such actions. We hear foreign countries must use higher costing Amer- 
ican ships to transport certain percentages of surplus commodities if they pur- 
chase them, and how until recently we would not honor many foreign currencies 
although we spent money in those countries. 

These things have tended to take initiative from American businesses that 
might be able to move products to a world market. 

We think there are a few bad apples among the business grouy dealing with 
farm commodities but do not wish to blame them entirely for the declining farm 
price situation. We would like to see the Government give aid to business by 
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providing for research and extension-type aid to allow them to become more effi- 
cient, develop new products, advertise and promote more effectively and fill the 
worldwide demand. This would also necessitate removing restrictions on 
exporting. 

Since agriculture is so basic in our economy, our farm laws and programs should 
carry the extension idea right on through from the producer to the other opera- 
tions that carry out basic commodities to the consumer. This would keep the 
heart of our economy strong, which is the purchasing power of our American 
farmer. 

We think much of the confusion that exists today about agriculture could 
be cleared up if Congress would authorize and provide funds for a National 
Agricultural Board with duties to study and recommend action on agricultural 
problems. The national farm organizations should stop fighting over farm 
policy. Such a Board, using democratic process might aid to develop a common 
position among farm organizations. The present Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission appointed by the executive department could continue to aid that branch 
of Government. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that this report is not as concise as I would 
like to see it because it had to be written to include the comments directed 


to our farm programs at WIBX in Utica and it was a tedious task reducing the 
volume of material. 


I have tried to show that our main thinking is that farm prices are too 
low, businesses are not competing freely to sell on the world market and the 
solution to the farm problem may well be found off the farm. 

The country that developed the atom bomb should certainly be able to move 
farm products to supply world demand with some cleaning up here and there. 
We believe this new approach could do the job. 

We wish to thank this distinguished committee for coming into this important 
agricultural section of our country to hear our ideas. 

Senator Arken. I am glad that Ed Slusarezyk has been here on 
the stand this morning. He is one of the people who is responsible 
for getting this hearing into Utica. I understand he has to get up 
just as early i in the morning as if he were a farmer. 

Mr. StusarozyK. Earlier, I am afraid. 

Senator Arxen. There is one statement he made I think needs a 
little clarification. There is a misunderstanding that the feed grains 
are supported at a higher level than are dairy products. That was 
true in 1953; it is not true today. 

Most of the small grains are supported at 60 to 70 percent of parity, 
including soybeans and cottonseed. Although corn is supported at 
87 percent of parity, 75 percent of the corn in the country does not 
come under price supports, because 75 percent of the farmers prefer 
to ignore the acreage goals, raise all they want to, and take the lower 
price in the open market. They are getting anywhere from $1 to 
$1.25 a bushel now, I understand. 

So I don’t believe we can solve our problems by reducing the sup- 
port level for feed grains much farther. They are already, in the 
aggregate, lower than the support level for butter and cheese. In 
fact, we have a very favorable milk, feed, and egg ratio. I think that 
we have to look beyond that. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. StusarozyK. Thank you. 

The CHarrMANn. Our next witness is Mr. MceSparran. 

Give us your name in full, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF J. COLLINS McSPARRAN, SECRETARY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE GRANGE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. McSparran. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is J. Col- 
lins MeSparran, and I am secretary of the Pennsylvania State Grange, 
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which has a membership of nearly 80,000 members in 64 of the 67 
counties of the Commonwealth. 

I am a farmer. At the present time, I own and have in the past 
operated a farm, and as my secretaryship expires, I expect to go 
back into the operation of a farm in southern Lancaster County. 

The Cxrarrman. I notice that you have a written statement here, 
Mr. McSparran. I wonder if you could give us the highlights of it, 
and any additional evidence that has not as yet been produced before 
the committee. 

Mr. McSparran. May I say to you that we do appreciate you gen- 
tlemen having this hearing, and we appreciate the time element you 
are running up against here. 

[ will very gladly pass over the first few pages of my testimony, 
as it does repeat a lot that has been said. 

I would like to turn to page 4, where we have some specific recom- 
mendations that we feel will help in solving the farm situation. 

We offer for your consideration the following recommendations: 

(1) A commodity by commodity approach to the problem. No 
single piece of legislation can correct the present situation. 

(2) Establishment of a domestic parity program for those basic 
crops, such as wheat, that will give producers 100 percent of parity 
for that part of their production which is consumed for human needs 
on the domestic market, with all surplus production moving into 
export or feed channels at competitive prices. Such a program would 
permit the Government to get out of the storage business, would re- 
turn to farmers the control over their planting programs, and would 
enable the American farmer to regain at least a portion of the world 
market which we have lost under the high support programs of 
recent years. 

The Cuarrman. Do all of these suggestions you are making differ 
from those offered by the National Grange ? 

Mr. McSprarran. Some of these are very similar to the program of 
the National Grange, because , as you probably know, the program of 
the National Grange is formulated from policies coming from the 
State organizations. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, we have had it submitted to us 2 or 3 times 
on this trip already—language similar to the language you are now 
suggesting. 

Mr. McSrarran. (3) We feel the action of Congress in permitting 
the Secretary of Agriculture to accept foreign currency in exchange 
for stocks of surplus commodities was sound. This program should 
be expanded and the Secretary given a free hand in disposing of these 
market depressing surpluses. 

(4) A complete revision of our tariff system, establishing equality 
for agriculture throughout the system, and reducing all tariffs by a 
gradual process to the lowest possible point, to encourage expanded 
trade between nations of the world. 

(5) The problems of the dairy industry would be practically elim- 
inated if the field of dairy products would be reserved for products 
made from milk. Milk is one of the finest and most important foods 
we have, and the invasion of the dairy products field by cheap imita- 
tions should never have been permitted. We do not object to the 
production of any nutritious food products, but such products should 
be made to retain their own identity, and stand or fall before the 
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consuming publie on their own merits. We have precedent for such 
action in the field of public utilities and labor union activity. 

(6) An immediate halt to the use of taxpayers’ money in reclaiming 
land for agricultural production. There is no need for additional 
aad in the foreseeable future, and taxpayers should not be 
burdened with purely political pork barrel projects. The tillable 
acreage in Pennsylvania alone has declined by 5 million acres in the 
past 50 years, and much of this land could be brought back into use 
if needed, and at far less cost than many of the projects planned, or 
pi ee completed. 

7) Increased appropriations for agricultural research with special 
e vaphum in the field of industrial utilization of farm products. There 
is a tremendous potential market in this field for agricultural sur- 
pluses, and individual farmers cannot afford to conduct such research 
projects, 

There are four large regional research laboratories that were estab- 
lished, I believe, in 1938. The primary purpose of those laboratories 
was for industrial utilization of agriculture production. It is our 
understanding today, gained from men working in those laboratories, 
that a great deal of their time has now been diverted over into work 
in foods, and not in industrial utilization. We think this should be 
corrected, 

The CuHarrman. We will check on that, sir. 

Mr. McSparran. (8) Legislation, introduced by Senator Duff, that 
would prevent any regulations denying farmers the right to grow 
whatever grain they need to feed their own livestock, has passed the 
Senate and we commend the Senate for this action. We urge you to 
use your infiuence in securing House approval of this measure. 

(9) Farmer cooperatives are an important tool of our industry and 
the farm picture would be pure chaos without them. Any attempt 
to hamper their effectiveness through unfair taxation should be 
de feated, 

(10) The practice of trip leasing in the trucking industry has pro- 
v ‘ded much cheaper transportation 1 for farm products g going to market 
and supplies coming back to our farms. The action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in outlawing trip leasing by regulation 
was a flagrant abuse of regulatory power, and in advancing the ef- 
fective date of this regulation from March 1, 1956, to December 1, 
1955, the Commission acted i in extreme bad faith. Legislation should 
be passed immediately when Congress reconvenes to set aside this 
regulation and to strip the Commission of power to issue similar regu- 
lations . any future date. 

(11) Farmers delivering their produce to many eastern cities are 
being forced to pay exorbitant fees to labor unions for the privilege of 
unloading their trucks. This practice, which amounts to extortion, 
cannot be condoned in a democratic society. We urge legislation to 
halt it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McSparran is as follows:) 

My name is J. Collins McSparran and I am the secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, the largest farm organization in the State of Pennsylvania with 
nearly 80,000 members in 64 of the 67 counties of the Commonwealth. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to present the views 
of our organization on the needs of agriculture. 


We want to commend this committee for holding this hearing and similar 
hearings throughout our Nation at which farmers themselves have an oppor- 
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tunity to present their views. We sincerely feel that one of the main reasons 
agriculture is in the unfortunate situation in which it finds itself today jg 
that it has been forced to operate under programs that too often in the past 
have been written for reasons of a political nature, or for the benefit of some 
group other than agriculture. We earnestly hope that the recommendations 
you make to the Senate of the United States do not fall in either of these 
categories, but are designed for the single purpose of helping agriculture obtain 
its fair share of the income of this Nation. 

In Pennsylvania today there are approximately 146,000 farms, and the welfare 
of approximately 750,000 of our people is dependent to a large measure on the 
earnings of those farms. Gross agricultural income in Pennsylvania has dropped 
from $829 million in 1951 to $748 million in 1954 with the decline continuing 
throughout the year 1955. When you add to this decline the constantly in- 
creasing operating costs that our industry has faced, it does not take any 
crystal ball to ascertain that agriculture is not enjoying any boom such as every 
other segment of our economy is enjoying, but in reality is fast heading for 
the depressing levels of the thirties. The agricultural ineome situation ip 
Pennsylvania has apparently been duplicated throughout our Nation as your 
committee has undoubtedly heard during your tour. 

That the United States Congress is aware of agriculture’s plight is evidenced 
by this hearing, and we believe that Congress, when it reconvenes in January, 
will pass legislation in an attempt to correct the situation. Our concern is that 
Congress, in its legislative efforts to aid our industry, recognizes the basic and 
fundamental problems of agriculture and designs legislation to solve these 
problems. Congress has never been willing to do this before, and because it 
so failed, the legislation passed by Congress in its futile attempts to solve the 
farm problem, has likewise failed. 

What are these fundamental problems? First, we must recognize that a 
sound system for the production of food and fiber is absolutely essential if we 
desire to maintain a strong Nation. 

Second, we must recognize that the welfare of agriculture has been very ad- 
versely affected by legislation placed on the statute books to further the interests 
of other segments of our economy. You cannot protect industry with high tariffs 
or continually increase the minimum wage of labor without placing additional 
burdens on agriculture. Yet Congress has done these things. We do not be- 
grudge a fair profit for industry or a decent wage for labor, but we do say 
you can’t protect these two segments of our economy and leave agriculture at 
the mercy of world markets. 

Third, that while it is comparatively easy for industry to control production 
to keep it in line with demand, this is not true of agriculture, for factors, such as 
rainfall, drought, and disease, which, to a large extent, are beyond the farmers’ 
control, exert a tremendous influence on the total production of our farms, and, 
because many of our products are perishable and must, therefore, be marketed 
rapidly, a surplus of 1 or 2 percent can disrupt our entire marketing program. 
It follows, therefore, that one of agriculture’s greatest needs is some program 
by which surplus production can be insulated from domestic markets. 

Fourth, that agricultural production, coming as it does, not from 100, or from 
1,000 different sources, but from approximately 5 million producing units, pre- 
sents problems peculiar only to our industry. We firmly believe, however, that 
the preservation of the family farm is essential and in the long-range interest 
of our Nation. 

Fifth, that other nations would buy considerable quantities of foodstuffs 
produced on American farms if they could obtain the dollars needed to finance 
the purheases. Since our tariff structures prevent their selling us goods or serv- 
ices for which they could obtain dollars, we, therefore, find our markets restricted. 

We have tried for many years to solve the farmers’ problems with a high 
support program. The effort was a tragic failure. Such programs have encour- 
aged production for which there was no market, priced us out of world markets, 
built up tremendous surpluses, cost billions in taxpayers’ money, gained us the 
ill will of the consuming public, encouraged speculators to enter the production 
picture, and failed to produce the income to the farmer they were supposed to 
produce. Remember, the only times since 1914 that farmers have received 100 
percent of parity for their production were during the two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict, and the demands of war produced the favorable prices, not 
any farm programs enacted by Congress. 

Now we are about to embark on a low support program. It will fail just as 
dismally as the high support program for neither or these programs recognizes 
the basic and fundamental problems of our industry. It will not cut production, 
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it will simply give the farmer a lower return per unit and, to stay in business, 

he will have to produce more units. 
We urge you to enact legislation that does recognize the needs of our industry 
and a program that will give the farmer equality with labor and industry, a 
fair return on his investment and a fair wage for his labor. We offer for your 
onsideration the following recommendations: 

(1) A commodity by commodity approach to the problem. No single piece of 

legislation can correct the present situation. 
' (2) Establishment of a domestic parity program for those basic crops, such as 
wheat, that will give producers 100 percent of parity for that part of their pro- 
duction which is consumed for human needs on the domestic market, with all 
surplus production moving into export or feed channels at competitive prices. 
Such a program would permit the Government to get out of the storage business, 
would return to farmers the control over their planting programs, and would 
enable the American farmer to regain at least a portion of the world market 
which we have lost under the high support programs of recent years. 

(3) We feel the action of Congress in permitting the Secretary of Agriculture 
to accept foreign currency in exchange for stocks of surplus commodities was 
sound. This program should be expanded and the Secretary given a free hand 
n disposing of these market depressing surpluses. 

(4) A complete revision of our tariff system, establishing equality for agri- 
culture throughout the system, and reducing all tariffs by a gradual process to 
the lowest possible point, to encourage expanded trade between nations of the 
world. 

(5) The problems of the dairy industry would be practically eliminated if the 
field of dairy products would be reserved for products made from milk. Milk is 
one of the finest and most important foods we have, and the invasion of the dairy 
products field by cheap imitations should never have been permitted. We do 
not object to the production of any nutritious food products, but such products 
should be made to retain their own identity, and stand or fall before the con- 
suming public on their own merits. We have precedent for such action in the 
field of public utilities and labor union activity. 

(6) An immediate halt to the use of taxpayers’ money in reclaiming land for 
agricultural production. There is no need for additional production in the fore- 
seeable future, and taxpayers should not be burdened with purely political pork 
harrel projects. The tillable acreage in Pennsylvania 2lone has declined by 5 
million acres in the past 50 years, and much of this land could be brought back 
into use if needed, and at far less cost than many of the projects planned, or 
partially completed. 

(7) Increased appropriations for agricultural research with special emphasis 
in the field of industrial utilization of farm products. There is a tremendous 
potential market in this field for agricultural surpluses, and individual farmers 
cannot afford to conduct such research projects. 

(8) Legislation, introduced by Senator Duff, that would prevent any regula- 
tions denying farmers the right to grow whatever grain they need to feed their 
own livestock, has passed the Senate and we commend the Senate for this action. 
We urge you to use your influence in securing House approval for this measure. 

(9) Farmer cooperatives are an important tool of our industry and the farm 
picture would be pure chaos without them. Any attempt to hamper their effec- 
tiveness through unfair taxation should be defeated. 

(10) The practice of trip leasing in the trucking industry has provided much 
cheaper transportation for farm products going to market and supplies coming 

back to our farms. The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in out- 
lawing trip leasing by regulation was a flagrant abuse of regulatory power, and 
in advancing the effective date of this regulation from March 1, 1956, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, the Commission acted in extreme bad faith. Legislation should be 
passed immediately when Congress reconvenes to set aside this regulation and 
to strip the Commission of power to issue similar regulations at any future date. 

(11) Farmers delivering their produce to many eastern cities are being forced 
to pay exorbitant fees to labor unions for the privilege of unloading their 
trucks. This practice, which amounts to extortion, cannot be condoned in a 
demoeratie society. We urge legislation to halt it. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. There is only one statement that 
I would like to take issue with you on, and that is what you intimate 
when you say “the taxpayers should not be burdened with purely po- 
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litical pork-barrel projects.” I happen to serve as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works for the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I can assure you that your statement 1s incorrect, sir. 

Mr. McSparran. M: aybe we view it in a different light from what 
you do. 

The CuHarmman. You get it probably from charges by people who 
do not know. 

Mr. McSparran. What we are attempting to say here is this— 

The CuarrMan. I know what you are trying to say, but this pork- 
barrel stuff is what I thought I would call your attention to, and | 
could not leave it unchallenged. I know what you have in mind, 

Mr. MoSparran. All right, sir. 

The CHamrMan. Very well, thank you. 

Mr. MoSparran. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. William Smith. Will you 
give us your name in full, please, and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T. SMITH II, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Mr. Smiru. Iam William T. Smith, of Elmira, N. Y. Iam a dairy 
and poultry farmer. 

I consider it a great honor to be asked to testify at this hearing, 
and I am glad to be here. 

As a poultry and dairy farmer I till 350 acres. Normally I have 
raised from 20 to 30 acres of wheat, which is fed to my poultry. Not 
only is the wheat an important ingredient of my poultry ration but 
the straw is necessary for bedding my 150 head of dairy cattle. In 
certain parts of my low valley land it is the only grain crop which |] 
can use as winter and spring cover crop. 

In 1953 the United States Government gave me a quota of 11 acres 
of wheat under a program of restriction on which I and thousands 
of other farmers were never allowed to vote because we weren’t big 
enough. Wedid not have a quota of 15 acres. 

It just makes you wonder how democratic this country is. It makes 
you begin to wonder how many dollars, or how many children you 
must have, or how big a house you must have before you will be 
allowed to vote in the next presidential election. 

When I received my 11-acre quota of wheat I could not believe that 
in this free democratic country I could not raise a crop on my own 
land, in my own crop rotation, to feed and bed my own livestock. 

The CuHarrMan. May I state to you that the Senate passed a bill 
unanimously to give you relief. It 1s now before the House. I would 
suggest that you get after them. 

Mr. Smrru. We have been. 

So I planted my wheat as I always have and it covered my fertile 
lowland from the floods in the winter and spring; and in June came 
the Government inspectors and they measured my wheat—not once 
but three times. They walked around the field and they walked 
through the field, and they told me I had 28 acres and I must pay the 
Government $463 before I could feed the wheat to my own poultry. 

I appealed my case before three different review committees and 
finally the third ruled in my favor. Three weeks later the Secretary 
of Agriculture called another hearing, brought a lawyer from Wash- 
ington, and finally before a fourth committee I was convicted. It 
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made no difference that I was convicted on a law I had never been 
allowed to vote on; it made no difference that I purchased from the 
West about 15 tons a week of grain and grain byproducts to feed my 
livestock; nor did it make any “difference that I consider wheat neces- 
sary to my soil management. ‘Tecan pay the penalty, and probably will. 
My interest in this case is in the basic injustice and in the many farmers 
who may not be able to pay their fines. In 1954 there were over 10,000 
farmers in New York State who planted over their quotas and over 
500 of these are subject to fine. 

I don’t pretend to be Patrick Henry and I don’t intend to throw 
tea in Boston Harbor, but I do demand that I be given an opportunity 
to vote on the law that condemns me. 

There is too much Government in agriculture. The trend should 
be toward less Government help in agriculture. You cannot regulate 
farm prices by Government buying of surpluses. The huge holdings 
of agricultural products serve only to depress the prices for each 
succee ding year. 

We in the poultry industry are particularly proud of our inde- 
pendence and its success. We have traditionally been willing to 
stand on our own feet and fight our own battles. 

1954 was one of the worst years we in the poultry industry have ex- 
perienced. Production was just too much for the market to absorb 
and prices were terribly low—down about 25 percent. It was really 
a tough year. Still poultrymen were almost unanimous in asking the 
Government to stay out of the picture; and they did. Thank God. 

The adjustment was rough, but it was quic +k. And right now the 
one bright spot in the farm picture is the poultry industry. Why? 
Because that simple law of supply and demand was allowed to oper- 
ate and the Government stayed out. If that simple law will operate 
for chickens it will operate for wheat, corn, cotton, or anything. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator ArkEeN. May I say to Mr. Smith, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Senate did everything possible to get that provision 
which prohibits the farmer from growing enough wheat for his own 
use out of the law. The House Agricultural Committee refused to 
take action on it. It is one of the most unfair provisions of law that 
we have on the books today. It ought to be repealed. 

Mr. Smrrn. We hope it will. Thank you. 

Senator Hotianp. I do not want you to be too blue. Poultry is not 
the only bright spot in the agricultural picture. There are a great 
many brighter spots. In most instances they are spots where there 
is no Government price support. As, for instance, in many of the tree 
fruit crops and many of the vegetable crops, and many, many others, 
which I could mention if time would permit. 

Mr. Smrrn. Thank you. 

The Carman. Thank you again. 

Our next witness is Mr. Talmage. We want to hear about the potato 
farmers plight. 

Will you give us your name for the record in full, please. 


STATEMENT OF FERRIS G. TALMAGE, EAST HAMPTON, N. Y. 


Mr. Tanmace. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Ferris G. Talmage, and I reside at East Hampton, Long 
Island, which is the home of Home Sweet Home. 
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I think, gentlemen, that we certainly have heard about a lot of milk, 
We have certainly heard a lot about milk in upstate New York. | 
want to assure you that we have a lot of potatoes on Long Island. 

I will eliminate reference to any page in this statement which you 
gentlemen have already heard and get down to the statement referr ing 
to the number of farms in our county, which is approximately 1 ,000. 
On those farms there are some 1,200 growers who will this year grow 
an acreage of 50,000 acres, and have produced some 15 million bushe ls 
of potatoes. 

The plight which these men find themselves in is one of disaster, 
Approximately 400 growers are faced with extinction. We do not 
know the exact number. 

There are about 400 other growers who will certainly have to revise 
their borrowing schedule come 1956. And there are approximately 
one-third of the number who can stand another year or two of low 
prices. 

The condition which prevailed on Long Island in August was that 
we had a labor situation there in our warehouses. We have some 32 
dealers who handle this crop. 

The early crop did not move from the island as normally, leaving 
the north side of the island, which is the riverhead to orient section, 
that area which does not have sufficient storage to store this crop, 
completely at a standstill. In other words, potatoes did not move in 
that area. 

So that the crop which normally moved in July and August did not 
move. And in some cases this crop is still in the ground. 

When the market did open, it opened up around 5 cents a hundred- 
weight, which is 30 cents a bushel. Getting that down to 1 hundred- 
weight, the average crop approximately 200 bags to the acre, would 
give those growers an approximate income of $100. 

The cost sheet which you have there shows the very lowest cost of 
production on the island at around $335, which does not take into 
consideration the depreciation and many other items which could be 
put in there. So the approximate loss, based on potatoes which have 
been sold to date is $200 per acre. ‘The price today on the island is 
890 on cobblers and on Katahdins is $115. 

The CHarrMaNn. Have you ever checked the price to the consumer 
in the New York stores? How much do they pay there ? 

Mr. Taumage. The A. & P. yesterday were getting 48 cents for 10 
pounds. 

The CxatrmMan. That is $4.80. And you are getting what on the 
farm ¢ 

Mr. Tatmace. We are paying the growers $1.15 for Katahdins. We 
do not know what the ultimate outcome will be of the potatoes in stor- 
age. One-third of the total crop, perhaps as high as 5 million bushels, 
is in storage. 

Those men are hoping, but we are encountering loss from rot, stem 
end trouble, which is taking in some cases whole bins, and have to 
dump it. Soitisa rather gloomy picture. These men are thoroughly 
discouraged. 

The CHatrMANn. You are giving us the problem. Have you any- 
thing to suggest as to the solution ? 

Mr. Tarmace, There will be meetings coming along on the island. 
We have no definite statement coming from any group yet. 
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My own idea would be a program with a floor with rigid bushel 
allotments, comparing it somewhat to an open road. Here is an open 
road. The man has money to buy an automobile, but he does not go 
out and get that automobile and drive it on the road, regardless of 
lights. He buys his car. When he comes to a stop light, he certainly 
stops. I think the condition is similar in the potato business. 

The man with the capital and the land to grow these potatoes, with 
all due respect to him, it is a free country, but you have a lot of 
younger growers, a lot of inbetween people w ho have held on. 

’ Our section is approximately a 50-acre proposition. In other 

words, 50 acres, 60 acres of potatoes, a family-sized farm. Many of 

these men, that is all they know. They want tostay there. They feel 
hat in fairness to everyone there should be some sort of limit. 

The other potato program was not entirely satisfactory. I helped 
administer that somewhat. I repeat that it was not entirely 
satisfactory. 

[ think that our farmers generally are getting to a point where they 
want to work with the Government, the various agencies of the State 
and the United States Department of Agriculture people, to work out 
an honest-to-goodness program. I believe through a National Potato 
Coune il that that will be forthcoming. 

I know that a lot of time and thought is going to be given to it in 
the immediate future. I know that you gentlemen are thoroughly 
aware of the workings of the National Potato Council. I feel that 
out of that in Chicago will come the foundation of a permanent and 
lasting program which I believe will help our growers. 

The Cuarrman. When will the council meet ? 

Mr. Tatmacr. I think it is the 28th and 29th in Chicago. 

The Cuamman. Of this month? 

Mr. Tatmaae. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. All right. I presume they will offer some 
suggestions ? 

Mr. Tataace. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Senator A1ken. Mr. Talmage, had the unions not refused to handle 
your potatoes, what price could you have gotten for them last July 
and August ? 

Mr. Taumage. It is a little bit dubious if we could have gotten too 
much more. You had the overlap in Delaware and Jersey which was 
not cleaning up, which was going on the market. You had that 
terrific heat wave which did cut the consumption of potatoes 
tremendously. 

Senator Arken. During the time that you could not deliver your 
potatoes to the New York market, and this would be, I expect, in Sep- 
tember, did Maine potatoes move in and take over some of your 
markets ? 

Mr. Taumage. No. 

Senator Arken. Because you could not deliver ? 

Mr. Taumace. No 

Senator Arken. I heard that report. 

Mr. Tatmace. Maine has only come on in the last week or two with 
about 150 acresa day. They did not move before. 

Senator Arken. They did not move in on you at that time? 

Mr. Tatmaae. That is right. They will come in soon now. 
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Senator Arken. Here is another thing that I would like to know. 
Why is it that on the commodity market potatoes are quoted at $2.06 a 
hundred, yet you have to sell them for 69 cents a bushel? Do the 
stores actually pay those futures prices? This is for November 
potatoes. I noticed $2.05 or $2.06 a hundred. That certainly repre- 
sents the cost of growing and probably just a little over, but you do not 
get it. You cannot get it. 

Mr. Tatmace. That is right. I have a son-in-law who works for 
the A. & P. which is certainly a reputable outfit. They are moving a 
tremendous volume from our area and paying, of course, the same 
competitive price. Their markup on 1 day’s operation in the plant in 
which he works, just on 10 pounds alone, 70 cents per bag, 1s about 
$2,800—markup over and above what they pay the store. 

Senator Arken. They can point to the futures price, November 
potatoes, as justification for that markup ? 

Mr. Tatmace. Then of course, they took those potatoes through 
their own stores—I do not know what markup that was. 

; ; . a 

Senator Aiken. Do not these reports coming out in the New York 
Times every day—potatoes, $2.05 a hundred—hurt you? 

Mr. Tatmage. It certainly does. is wena) 

Senator Arken. And gives every dealer an invitation for an unwar- 
ranted markup ? 

Mr. Tatmace. We are putting potatoes on the piers in New York 
today at $1.65 f.0.b. That is United States No. 1 size. 

Senator ArkeNn. It struck me last spring that there was unmerciful 
speculation in potatoes, as well as in onions. If there is anything 
under Heaven that can be done about it, I should like to know it. 
If the farmer is getting 69 cents per bushel for potatoes, there is no 
reason why the consumer should pay 7 times that. 

The CHatrman. This is not peculiar to potatoes. You have a lot 
of other products for which the farmer gets little or nothing, and the 
consumer pays through the nose. 

Senator Arken. Speculation is getting out of hand in several com- 
modities, 

The Cuatrman. I want to thank you. Your entire statement will 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Talmage as is follows:) 

Long Island has an area of 1,373 square miles with a population of more 
than 4,900,000 people, which is approximately 40 percent of the total popula- 
tion of New York State. Long Island is the only salt-water section of the 
Empire State. It produces and markets seafood to the extent of $3 million 
annually, This includes edible fish to the extent of 34 million pounds, some 
6 million pounds of oysters or 13 percent of the total value of all oysters produced 
in United States waters, 10 percent of all hard and soft clams and its bay 
scallops, which epicures pronounce the best run into a _ half-million-dollar 
industry. 

We wish to present for your consideration facts concerning the major agri- 
cultural county of the island [Suffolk] and one of the largest food-producing 
counties in our Nation. Our income is secured from many products and the 
statement often heard that we are dependent for our income only upon the 
potato crop is untrue. 

Suffolk County has been blessed with a soil and climate that is remarkable. 
Potatoes by their nature and growth requirements fit into nature’s scheme 
here to perfection. Through the years, our growers have learned how to grow 
and handle potatoes efficiently and they have large investments in machinery, 
buildings, and equipment. Our county grew 4,200 acres of potatoes in 1875; 
10,000 acres in 1900, and approximately 21,000 acres in 1920; 55,000 acres in 
1955. Many of these years were not gainful but always was present the urge to 
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grow potatoes because of the exceptionally good quality, growers’ knowledge 

f the crop, and their accessibility to markets. Contrast this record with that 
of newceoming sections where quality is poor and growers are remotely removed 
from market. Many of these sections have diverted from other basic and nonbasic 
rops that they grow to more advantage. 

Suffolk County’s total assessed realty valuation amounts to more than $315 
million, its farm valuation to more than $54 million, which, according to the 
Suffolk County Farm Bureau, is one-third greater than the combined value 
of all farms in North and South Dakota and Nevada. The average Long Island 
farm produces $135 per acre annually compared to State annual farm average 
of $21 per acre. Suffolk County is the third largest potato-producing county 
in the United States growing annually some 15 million bushels of excellent 
quality potatoes. Its dairy farms produce annually $4 million worth of milk, 
its duck farms $7 million worth of ducks, the broiler farms $4 million, and 
the sale of eggs and poultry reaches a total of $2 million. 

The average Suffolk County farm is a family-size operation—the county goal 
in 1948 was 47,585 acres on 1,000 farms. The average value of this land is 
from $500 to $600 per acre and the minimum investment for machinery and 
equipment on the average size farm is at least $15,000. 

On September 10, I wrote Governor Harriman of the seriousness of our Long 
Island potato situation. Perhaps as many as 400 of our 1,200 Long Island 
potato men are insolvent as of today. Since 1924 on cost accounts farms just 
over one-third of the years have shown a profit. With costs mounting by leaps 
and bounds our young farmers are faced with a dilemma and this year of all 
years with practical elimination—some of them have sold their entire crop 
and find less than one-third to pay their bills. Some are holding their entire 
rop. To break even they need $2 per hundreweight. The November 18 cash 
price is $0.54 a bushel for Cobblers and $0.69 for Katahdins. Older men who 
have borrowed for one reason or another find themselves in complete chaos, 
nearing the border line of insanity or self-destruction. 

Under the so-called Benson plan for Long Island there is practically no help. 
We have no starch factory. Our nematode restrictions require stock feed to 
he shipped in paper bags. Byven though our production has been cut, Maine for 
the third year in a row, with constantly increased production continues to get 
a good share of section 32 funds which, as I understand it, are supposed to be 
spread evenly to all areas, especially those cutting their acreage. 

It is my firm belief that you men as lawmakers should give ear to this serious 
situation. As man to man and as I see the challenge, it will take the honest 
combined efforts of our National Potato Council, the State and national 
Departments of Agriculture and as many honest farmers as we can persuade 
to take part to solve this problem. It is a matter of economics. It is funda- 
mental to our society to solve it. Time is of the essence. While much time and 
much money is being spent to solve our world problems we have one here at 
home with our potato farmers which in my estimation is second to none. You 
men on the Senate Agricultural Committee, one of the most powerful committees 
on earth, have within your grasp the great opportunity to lead us out of this 
threatened bondage into an era of equality with other businessmen, into an 
era when the farmer is not the forgotten man but right up at the front in peace 
as well as war. To that end may we all unite—Democrats and Republicans— 
to get the farmer an equal place in our great economy. 


POTATO FARM INFORMATION 
Number of farms: 1,010 
\cres of cropland: 78,000 
\verage value per acre: $600 to $1,000 
Average value farm equipment: $15,000 


Detailed costs of growing acre potatoes on averuge Long Island farm, season 1955 


Land rent ‘ Digging and Rotobeating or 

18 bags seed potatoes at $4____ ; Weedkil_____ . 00 

Cutting and handling 75 cents Picking, loading, and hauling_. 45.00 
per bag [ Irrigating —~.._- ~~ : 

Fertilizer, 2,500 pounds Cover crop and sowing 

Plowing and disking . Miscellaneous 

Planting 

Cultivating and weeding 

Spraying 
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Acre cost of irrigation on average Long Island farms, season 1955 





Shallow well: Deep well: 


Installation —...2.12.22. $100. 00 Installation __-_-----____ $200. % 
Pipe 2a jee oe 50. 00 wee Se ee 50. 00 
OC dso ees 150. 00 ee Sl 250. 00 


The committee will stand in recess until 1:15 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:15 p.m. this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will please come to order. 
I submit a statement for the record by James P. Daniels, Mayor 
of Middleburg, N. Y., that was to be read by Mr. Grove Chris, 
supervisor, Schoharie County. 

(The prepared statement of Mayor Daniels is as follows :) 


This memorandum is submitted in accordance with a notice of public hearing 
to be held by the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
in Utica, N. Y., November 19, 1955. It is submitted in behalf of Schoharie 
County, the Schoharie County Soil Conservation District, towns of Fulton. 
Middleburg, Schoharie, Esperance, Conesville, Gilboa, and Blenheim, the villages 
of Middleburg, Schoharie, and Esperance, all located in the county of Schoharie, 
State of New York. 

The Schoharie watershed comprises an area of about 925 square miles, lying 
on the southerly side of the Mohawk River about 30 miles west of the Hudson 
River. The Schoharie River flows northerly through the center of Schoharie 
County and the Schoharie watershed and empties into the Mohawk a short 
distance west of the city of Amsterdam at Fort Hunter. The general topography 
of Schoharie County consists of a deep, rather narrow valley through which 
flows the Schoharie River and along which are located some very fertile, valu- 
able flatiands classified as Barbour, silt loam, and sandy loam; the lower lands 
toward Esperance as Chagrin, silt loam and sandy loam. 

This very valuable land has not in the past been put to its best use but in 
recent years a marked improvement has been made by more intensive dairy 
and truck farming. This is due to the recognition of the soil capability, im- 
provement of our highways, and education of the farmers by the various farm 
agencies, 

The valley is narrow and the mountains and hills on either side are compar 
atively steep so that the Schoharie River is known as an extremely flashy stream. 
The runoff is rapid. The valley floor at Schoharie, which is the county seat, 
is 611 feet above sea level, while the mountains reach to a height of over 3,000 
feet. The general height of the highland area is about 2,000 feet. A number 
of fairly large tributary streams flow into the Schoharie from the east and the 
west. The watershed, generally speaking, is about 25 miles wide. The Scho- 
harie River is approximately 75 miles long. 

There are no dams or other artifiicial structures across the Schoharie River 
at any point except the Gilboa Dam, erected by the city of New York as a part 
of its water supply system at Gilboa, N. Y., about 50 miles upstream from the 
mouth of the river. This dam forms the Schoharie Reservoir, a body of water 
about 5 miles long, out of which the water is drawn through the Shandaken Tun- 
ne] into the Esopus Creek and thence through the Catskill aqueduct into the 
city of New York. 

The Gilboa Dam, however, is of little help in checking floods because it is 
the practice of the city of New York to close the tunnel during periods of high 
water because of the turbidity of the water and the danger of increasing flood 
conditions in the area of Phoenecia, and so the entire streamflow of the Scho- 
harie is thus permitted to flow in its natural channel, north, into the Mohawk. 
During the dry periods, when nearly all the water is diverted by the city of 
New York by the aforementioned dam and tunnels, the Schoharie streambed be- 
comes overgrown with brush and trees which allows deposits of gravel and 
other debris to accumulate. These deposits, in time, entirely fill the streambed, 
in some sections, and result in the river jumping its banks and the cutting of new 
channels, spreading destruction upon the farmlands. 
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It is not the purpose of this memorandum to recite the damage caused to 

unicipalities and private property along the Mohawk River below the mouth 
of the Schoharie. 

Suffice it to say that the Schoharie River is one of the principal tributaries of 
the Mohawk and the sudden rises in the Schoharie have been the cause of tre- 
mendous property loss along the Mohawk. Thus, any improvement in flood- 
control conditions and new stream regulations on the Schoharie inures directly 
to the benefit of the thickly populated portion of the Mohawk Valley and, at 
the same time, of course, will remove flood conditions and prevent further dam- 
age to property along the Schoharie itself, thereby serving a twofold purpose. 

The damages caused by the floods in the Schoharie Valley consist principally 
of the washing away and destruction of large areas of its rich, alluvial flatlands 
and damage to highways and bridges and property along the river. Not only do 
these floods wash away large areas of the valley floor topsoil but they also 
cover other areas, sometimes to a depth of several feet, with large boulders, 
rocks, gravel, sand, and debris. 

The meandering course of the Schoharie River through the Fulton Flats and 
the inherent danger spots which threaten large areas are graphically shown on 
the serial map NY286—-5917, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, Schoharie 
quadrangle. 

This is essentially an engineering question which must be considered in its 
entirety and the groups concerned and here represented are not equipped either 
by experience, knowledge, or finances to cope with the problem. Any control 
work constructed on an individual basis may adversely affect properties above, 
below, or across the stream. 

There are definite areas which can be protected by diking or levees. These 
areas are located along the Manorkill Stream in the town of Conesville, Schoharie 
County, certain points along the main Schoharie River in the towns of Fulton, 
Middleburg, Schoharie, and Esperance which can be pointed out to the Engineers 
and are desired by local interests. The authors believe, however, that a series 
of streamflow-regulating reservoirs or debris dams on the tributaries would 
he the best means of controlling these streams and the main river and the best 
means of preventing further flood damage. They would regulate the flow 
and do away with its flashy nature. 

The cloudburst in Ulster, Greene, and Delaware Counties, Saturday, October 15, 
1955, added to Schoharie River, already swollen by heavy rain, a tremendous vol- 
ume of water which came into Schoharie County over Gilboa Reservoir Dam 
which was already filled to capacity. 

At the peak of the flood stage, 6.3 feet of water was passing over Gilboa 
Reservoir Dam. 

At flood stage the gage, situated at Middleburg Bridge, in the village of 
Middleburg, reads 12 feet. At the peak of the October 16, 1955, flood it registered 
22 feet. 

Interpreted on the ground, this flood extended from the base of the mountain 
at the Pindar Farm in Middleburg to the base of the mountain across the valley 
at the Joslyn Farm. 

Within the corporate limits of the villages of Middleburg and Schoharie alone 
160 families were evacuated by large trucks, motorboats, rowboats, and United 
States Army “ducks.” 

There was no loss of life. 

Since the major farm crops were not harvested, the crop loss from the Gilboa 
Dam to Burtonville, near Esperance, was tremendous—farm equipment suffered 
severe damage and loss together with a great deal of damage to farm and 
home buildings. 

The nature and estimated flood damage in dollars for the last four floods 
of record has been as follows : 


Villages 


Rural dam- Highway 
age and bridges 


July 8, 1935_ - 
Sept. SE 10GRs oes soi a 9h f2....i3 aL Sash 200, 000 300, 000 25, 000 
Nov. 26, 19% . , eats 400, 000 | 250,000 | 10, 000 

‘ 500, 000 | 100. 000 | 300, 000 


$50, 000 $125, 000 $50, 000 


| 
| 
| 
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Attached are several photographs showing flood conditions. The high water. 
marks can be pointed out on the ground, and gaging stations at Burtonville ang 
formerly at Middleburg, will show some of the data required. 

Local high water marks will be pointed out on the ground through the county 
highway department at Schoharie. 


The Cnuatrman. I also submit for the record a letter addressed to 
me, dated November 17, 1955, from Mr. Lewis M. Hardison who js 
president and general manager of Clark Seed Farms, Richford, N, Y. 

(The letter dated November 17, 1955, is as follows :) 


I know you and your committee have a full schedule planned at Utica, so 
by letter I will make a few comments on the agricultural situation. Yoy 
have a copy of my statement of March 29, 1954, to the Senate Agricultura) 
Committee. Also, you have copies of Frank L. Clark’s letter of August 8 and 
12, 1955, to Secretary Benson, together with copies of other letters we have 
written. 

The consumer under a planned economy is financially able to pay a fair 
price for agricultural products. Agriculture, we must agree, is in a mess 
and the reason is simple—just too much production. Those who object to 
high support prices do so because of the large Federal expenditures that have 
been necessary to maintain such prices and the buildup of surplus agricultural 
products in storage. No one should object to the farmers getting 100 percent 
or even 100 percent plus of parity if it is done without the excessive use of 
Federal funds. This is why we feel that an agricultural program of marketing 
agreements and strict production controls is the program that should be offered 
American farmers. 

With potatoes, the goal would be to keep production somewhere near our 
requirements by the use of controls on all farmers growing potatoes. In 
years of heavy production, the off grades would be diverted to starch, livestock 
feed, and other products. 

Agriculture must be made an integral part of our constantly growing economy. 
Our goal should be the maintenance of opportunities in agriculture comparable 
to those in other segments of our economy in terms of net earning and living 
standards. This not only helps our rural communities, but is in the national 
interest as well. It seems that our present Secretary of Agriculture does not 
recognize this theory. He believes in letting agriculture go back to free economy 
regardless of the consequences to the farmer. Under his program we sell our 
products in a free market, and buy the things we need at prices maintained b) 
a planned economy. Agriculture is going into a depression while the rest of the 
economy prospers. 

The public does not understand farm parity. We strongly recommend that the 
Department of Agriculture try to explain the true meaning of parity. Too 
many people think it is something political, or some special favor being given 
farmers. Wage contracts are adjusted upward as the cost of living advances. 
Farm parity remains the same, and farmers are receiving only a small percent- 
age of what is considered their fair share of the economic pie. 

In view of our apparent surplus of farmland, we recommend the discontinu- 
ance of reclamation projects and a closer control of potato imports. There 
is merit in a program of payment for diverted acreage, but it should be done in 
connection with a production control program. It should be required that all 
diverted acreage be used only for soil-building crops. 

We feel that farmers need organizational help from Washington more than 
they need large expenditures of money. Some program must be devised to 
keep from producing these large surpluses year after year. We realize there 
is a great variation of opinions among farmers. In some way, the best of 
these ideas must be brought together into a sound agricultural program. We 
hope that you and your committee will devise such a program, or encourage the 
Department of Agriculture to do so. This program should be fully explained 
to the American farmers, and the farmers given an opportunity to decide on 
what course they choose to follow. 


The CHamman. Our next witness is Mr. Don Wickham, New York 
State Farm Bureau. 
Give us your name in full and your occupation, please. 
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STATEMENT OF DON J. WICKHAM, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STATE 
FARM BUREAU, HECTOR, N. Y. 


Mr. Wickuam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Don J. 
Wickham. I live at Hector, N. Y. I am a farmer and also president 
of the State farm bureau. 

The Cuarmman. I notice that you have a written statement. 

Mr. Wickuam. I do. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you anything new to add to what has been 
<nid this morning ? 

Mr. Wickuam. Unfortunately, I was not very swift in getting here 
because of road conditions, so I just do not know what to tell you, 
whether I do or not. My statement is rather short. 

The CHarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Wickuam. I would like to say this is not in my written presen- 
tation. I trust that in the months ahe ad we can at least take, shall I 
say, an economic look at what. needs to be done and not get too emo- 
tional about it because of some of the events that are going to take 
place in the next 12 months. It seems to me that when we talk about 
price supports of any kind that we are only attacking one part of our 
problem, because, as anyone knows, in any business price is only one 
part, and we as farmers have to look, I think, at the whole picture and 
the end result that we are looking for is net income. 

And, as you all well know, net income is made up of price times the 
amount that is sold, minus the cost. I bring this in at this point be- 
cause it seems to me that we have had enough bac ‘kground in price sup- 
ports to know that with high supports you get big production and in- 
evitably because of that big production you have to resort to controls, 
which means then that you cut down in the number of units that you 
have to sell, and if you do not have the units price means very little. 

Of course, the thing that I think we as farmers today—I am not so 
sure we need more income—lI think we need to look at it possibly 
from the other point of view that what we need is less cost. I think 
you can overprice commodities. I am not a dairy farmer, but I am sure 
that you can get the ar of milk too high. You can get the price 
of anything too high. I do think we have to look at this thing from 
all of the angles. 

We have an example in our dairy support program, I think, because 
during the last year we had a 55 percent decline in Government buying 
of butter, and butter inventories have dropped 60 percent in the last 
year. 

Cow numbers on farms June 1 in the United States were 1.6 percent 
less than a year earlier and milk consumption during the past year 
increased more than 6 billion pounds. 

You might attack that and say they are producing more. Of course, 
they are, but at least that is in the right direction. 

The school lunch program is good and should be encouraged; addi- 
tional funds for additional milk in the school lunch program serves a 
constructive purpose nutritionally and the program should be con- 
tinued. It teaches good nutrition. I think it may even in many cases 
just teach the use o of the product itself. 
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Certainly, research in the utilization of farm products for other 
uses, such as the manufacture of starch from surplus potatoes, should 
be well financed by the Federal Government, for through such re- 
search answers to many problems may be found. 

I think we have to—and of course you say that your Senate com- 
mittee is on record to that effect—avoid such programs as the wheat 
program where farmers were not allowed to feed what they produced 
themselves. 

I believe that the ASC payments should be confined to practices that 
have a long time value in the public interest and current appropria- 
tions would apear to be adequate to meet these needs. 

Certainly, further reclamation of land by Government when Gov- 
ernment is spending huge sums in efforts to improve farm income is 
unrealistic and should be halted until such time as the additional 
land is needed. 

This is probably a little repetitious, but the serious problems affect- 
ing farmers has been decline in net farm income rather than decline 
in gross farm income. Decline in net farm income has resulted in 
large measure from high costs of production—especially high costs of 
the industrial products that enter into farm production. We get our 
net farm income by multiplying units sold times price minus costs, 
Government fixed prices which encourage production necessitate pro- 
duction control programs and marketing quotas which reduce the 
number of units that can be sold. Large Government holdings over- 
shadow markets and depress market prices below high Government 
support prices. We cannot veto the law of supply and demand by 
Government price fixing unless we have the most rigid kind of Govern- 
ment control imaginable, which most farmers in New York State, in 
my opinion, are not ready to accept and do not want. 

It seems to me, as I said in the beginning, we have to face this from 
a realistic point of view. Iam glad ‘that you Senators are out looking 
over the farm scene. I hope that you have found some things that 
will realy help, but I would again like to throw in the caution that I 
hope whatever is done that we look at it from a realistic point of view 
and keep the emotions as low as possible in doing the job. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wickham is as follows:) 


Great effort should be placed on the expansion of markets at home and abroad. 
Kiffective farmer-financed promotional programs can accomplish much in stimu- 
lating and increasing domestic consumption. 

The Government’s newly established policy in foreign trade of accepting the 
cuurencies of other countries in exchange for our agricultural products is sound 
and should be expanded. They cannot buy our products with dollars unless 
this country gives them the opportunity to earn the dollars by importing into 
this country their goods. We can use their currencies in purchasing strategic 
materials which are needed in this country. 

Action by the 83d Congress in substituting flexible price supports for the high 
unsound mandatory 90 percent supports on the so-called basic crops was a move 
in the right direction. Even the flexible price supports on the basic commodities 
with all of the restrictions involved are so high that they stimulate production 
for Government in great excess of market needs. At best, this action in connec- 
tion with price supports was a change only in direction. In my opinion it would 
be very unwise and unsound for Congress to abandon the flexible support prin- 
ciple by returning to the 90 percent of parity mandatory supports. 

A more realistic support level on dairy products has resulted in a 55 percent 
decline in Government buying of butter and butter inventories have dropped 60 
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percent in the last year. Cow numbers on farms June 1 in the United States 
were 1.6 percent less than a year earlier and milk consumption during the past 
year increased more than 6 billion pounds. 

During the past year butter consumption rose per capita and the consumption 
of oleomargarine declined accordingly. Per capita consumption of butter now 
exceeds per capita consumption of oleomargarine. 

In 1954 egg prices dropped 23 percent, gross income dropped 19 percent and 
net income even more. The adjustments were rough for poultrymen but they 
were quickly made and the poultry and egg industries are now experiencing 
fairly good times. 

Price supports have their place in agriculture but they should never be used 
in peacetime to stimulate production in great excess of market needs. They can 
serve their best function when used to guard against undue price depression 
resulting from seasonal or yearly overproduction of individual commodities. 

The school-lunch program is good and should be encouraged. Additional funds 
for additional milk in the school-lunch program serves a constructive purpose 
nutritionally and the program should be continued. 

Research in the utilization of farm products for other uses such as the manu- 
facture of starch from surplus potatoes should be well financed by the Federal 
Government for through such research, answers to many problems may be 
found. 

Prohibiting production of wheat on farms where all wheat grown is fed on the 
farms where grown to poultry and livestock is unsound and unreasonable and 
should be abandoned. The practice of limiting voting on the wheat program 
only to those who intend to grow 15 acres or more is undemocratic. 

ASC practice payments should be confined to practices that have a longtime 
value in the public interest and current appropriations would appear to be 
adequate to meet these needs, 

Further reclamation of land by Government when Government is spending 
huge sums in efforts to improve farm income is unrealistic and should be halted 
till such time as the additional land is needed. 

The serious problem affecting farmers has been decline in net farm income 
rather than decline in gross farm income. Decline in net farm income has 
resulted in large measure from high costs of production—especially high costs 
of the industrial products that enter into farm production. We get our net 
farm income by multiplying units sold times price minus costs. Government- 
fixed prices which encourage production necessitate production-control programs 
and marketing quotas which reduce the number of units that can be sold. Large 
Government holdings overshadow markets and depress market prices below 
high Government support prices. We cannot veto the law of supply and demand 
by Government price fixing unless we have the most rigid kind of Government 
control imaginable which most farmers in New York State, in my opinion, are 
not ready to accept and do not want. 

The present program of flexible supports is working in the right direction 
and should be continued. 


The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Robert H. Austin, president of the Upper 
Susquehanna Watershed Association, present? 

(No response. ) 

We will next hear from Mr. Leon Korzeniewski. Give us your 
name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF LEON KORZENIEWSKI, MORRISVILLE, N. Y. 


Mr. Korzentewskt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Leon Korzeniewski. I am a dairy farmer in Madison 
County. I want to confine my remarks to the milk situation. 

The dairy farmers in New York State under Federal regulation 
order No. 27 are confronted with the problem of constantly lower 
prices for their milk, in spite of higher prices charged to the consumer 

The Cuatrman.’ I believe your “statement is devoted to State laws. 
I wonder if you could confine your statement to anything new on the 
national problem. 
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Mr. Korzentewskt. Yes, sir. I will skip that. That is about the 
only repetition in this whole statement. 

Most of all, he doesn’t mention the major reason for the lower returns 
on our produce. That reason is the steadily increasing spread between 
farmers’ prices received and the price paid by the consumer. This 
condition forces families in lower-income brackets to use less fluid 
milk; consequently more milk goes into the cheaper manufacturing 
classes, further depressing the dairy farmers’ blend price. 

This unbalanced condition will exist in this State just as long as 
certain sections in the New York State agriculture and market laws 
are left in force. These are sections 258 (c) and (j), which deal in 
the granting of licenses in milk handling and distribution. As these 
laws are enforced today, they do no more than expand the grip of 
monopoly in the distribution and sale of milk. The milk handlers 
have a free reign in conducting their business to their own self-inter- 
ests, with no regard whatsoever for the farmer, consumer and tax- 
payer. 

Their practice of high retail prices directly contributes to the sur- 
plus dairy products which the Federal Government is compelled to 
buy and store. The resulting effect is that the consumer as a taxpayer 
must pay for these stored sur rpluses, which he could not afford to buy 
enough of in the first place. The least criticism of this situation is 
that the State of New York is not acting in the best interests of all 
the people. This law and its interpretations ignores our tradition of 
free enerprise, to which is given the credit for our Nation’s success 
and prosperity. A share of the responsibility toward the welfare of 
the dairy farmer and the customer lies with the State of New York. 

The laws that stifle free competition should be repealed. Freedom 
of opportunity should be the law, with the bywords “free enterprise” 
becoming a fact in the milk industry, and not just something dealers 
and their cohorts pay lipservice to, in order to befuddle the dairy 
farmer and the consumer. Free enterprise means that one is free to 
enter in competition and prove that he can do a better job than the 
other fellow. The only argument to changes in the laws would be 
dealer self-interest, and in my opinion not valid in the least. 

Marketing of milk in areas where bulk containers are legal has 
shown marked increases in per capita consumption. In Oregon it has 
increased as high as 17 percent over 1954. Only after the State milk 
price-fixing laws were repealed by referendum could this have been 
possible. Dairy farmers in Oregon got higher prices for their milk 
because more of it went into the fluid market. The Oregon consumer 
bought more milk cheaper, and I’ll venture to guess that the Federal 
Government bought very little to store as surplus from the State of 
Oregon. 

In northeastern Ohio the results of gallon jug distribution has 
shown still greater per capita consumption i increases. In 1954 people 
in Akron, Ohio, drank 565 pounds of fluid milk and cream per person. 
This exceeded the national average for 1953 of 331 pounds, by 234 
pounds. In 1952 the average of 352 pounds per person was 21 pounds 
greater than the 1953 average. With a downward trend in per capita 
consumption in the Nation as a whole, we find it increasing in Akron, 
Ohio. Let’s give credit where it is due. It’s the use of gallons and 


bulk sales, and the man that introduced it on a large scale, Mr. J. J. 
Lawson. 
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The prices quoted below give a comparison in free « ‘ompetition and 
the use of gallon containers in Ohio, as compared to New York State. 


; : Retail price of 
. New York State 

sawson ! c Co. : . milk per gallor 
peat naienaene price, Federal oan ae 

Month, 1955 I ice pt | Order 27, 3.5 sawso ‘ re 
to Akron pro- | milk, 200 M and average price 

ducers ‘ae aimed per quart (in 

cents) 


62 or 15% 
62 or 154 
58 or 144 
52 or 13 
52 or 13 
52 or 13 
56 or 14 
60 or 15 
60 or 15 


i ie he Go OO 08 CO Co 
~I or Saco o 


A simple average between New York order 27 prices and prices 
pea by Lawson’s ‘shows that the New York dair y farmer averaged 
8501 per hundredweight for the first 9 months of 1955, while Akron, 
Ohio, producers received an average of $4.10 per hundredweight. 
This difference of 25 cents per hundredweight would have increased 
by $456.25 the extra income for 12 months of a New York producer 
who averages 500 pounds of milk per day. 

In the comparison between the ret tail costs that the people have to 
pay here for milk in New York State and the prices that they pay in 
Ohio, there is a tremendous saving that the people over there receive 
on this retail charge. 

It is evident that the higher fluid consumption rises, the higher 
the returns to the producer. 

An official of one of the larger national farm organizations asks 
whether it is through ignorance that people do not drink more milk. 
Well, some people don’t eat caviar, and not because they are ignorant. 
They just can’t afford to buy it. It is the contention of those who 
understand the facts and disregard the dealer propaganda, that many 
people in our land don’t drink “enough milk simply because they can’t 
ifford it at the high prices the dealer charges. Every mother knows 
the value of milk and certainly in the areas where it is priced fairly 
she uses it in sufficient amounts to adequately supply the nutrition 
her children require. 

The consumer buys what he can afford. It’s the price that guides 
his action more than any other factor. Witness the amount of fluid 
milk the people drink in the Akron area. 

Increased consumption of fluid milk at lower prices would mean 
increased prices to dairymen through higher class 1—A sales. The 
burden of taxpayers paying for stored dairy surpluses could be done 
away with. This would help the whole n: ational economy. At the 
rate milk is consumed in Akron, the United States would need 35 
billion more pounds. This would create a greater expansion in the 
milk industry, with effects resulting in gre: iter use of presently stored 
surplus grains. Let’s drink the milk as nature intended. [et’s not 
penalize the efficient distributor by denying him an opportunity in 
comple 

Congress, also, could well pass legislation whereby farmers would 
get the cost of production plus a reasonable profit, based on family- 
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type farming, where all farm produce would be put on the market to 
sell instead of going into storage. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Your entire statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Korzeniewski is as follows:) 


The dairy farmers in New York State under Federal regulation order No, 2 
are confronted with the problem of constantly lower prices for their milk 
in spite of higher prices charged to the consumer. 

We hear charges made by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, that the reasn; 
we farmers are not getting a fair share of the consumer’s dollar is becayse 
Mr. Walter Reuther, president of the CIO, is getting higher wages for his union 
members. Those higher wages reflect in higher costs for the goods the farmer 
has to buy. But he doesn’t state that the firms which these unionmen work 
for are constantly setting larger profit records with each succeeding year 
Most of all, he doesn’t mention the major reason for the lower returns on oy: 
produce. That reason is the steadily increasing spread between farmers’ prices 
received, and the price paid by the consumer. This condition forces families 
in lower income brackets to use less fluid milk ; consequently more milk goes int: 
the cheaper manufacturing classes, further depressing the dairy farmer’s blend 
price, 

This unbalanced condition will exist in this State just as long as certain 
sections in the New York State agriculture and markets laws are left in 
force. These are sections 258 (c) and (j), which deal in the granting of 
licenses in milk handling and distribution. As these laws are enforced today, 
they do not more than expand the grip of monopoly in the distribution and 
sale of milk. The milk handlers have a free reign in conducting their business 
to their own self-interests, with no regard whatsoever for the farmer, consumer, 
and taxpayer. 

Their practice of high retail prices directly contributes to the surplus dairy 
products which the Federal Government is compelled to buy and store. The 
resulting effect is that the consumer as a taxpayer must pay for these stored 
surpluses, which he could not afford to buy enough of in the first place. The 
least criticism of this situation is that the State of New York is not acting 
in the best interests of all the people. This law and its interpretations ignores 
our tradition of free enterprise, to which is given the credit for our Nation's 
success and prosperity. A share of the responsibility toward the welfare of the 
dairy farmer and the consumer lies with the State of New York. The laws 
that stifle free competition should be repealed. Freedom of opportunity should 
be the law, with the bywords “free enterprise” becoming a fact in the milk 
industry, and not just something dealers and their cohorts pay lip service to 
in order to befuddle the dairy farmer and the consumer. Free enterprise means 
that one is free to enter in competition and prove that he can do a better job 
than the other fellow. The only argument to changes in the laws would be 
dealer self-interest, and in my opinion not valid in the least. 

Marketing of milk in areas where bulk containers are legal have show: 
marked increases in per capita consumption. In Oregon it has increased as 
high as 17 percent over 1954. Only after the State milk price-fixing laws were 
repealed by referendum could this have been possible. Dairy farmers in Oregon 
got higher prices for their milk because more of it went into the fluid market. 
The Oregon consumer bought more milk cheaper, and I'll venture to guess that 
the Federal Government bought very little to store as surplus from the State 
of Oregon. 

In northeastern Ohio the result of gallon jug distribution has shown still 
greater per capita consumption increases. In 1954 people in Akron, Ohio, 
drank 565 pounds of fluid milk and cream per person. This exceeded the na 
tional average for 1953 of 331 pounds, by 234 pounds. In 1952 the average of 
352 pounds per person was 21 pounds greater than the 1953. With a down- 
ward trend in per capita consumption in the Nation as a whole, we find it 
increasing in Akron, Ohio. Let’s give credit where it is due. It’s the use of 
gallons and bulk sales, and the man that introduced it on a large scale, Mr. J. J. 
Lawson. 
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The prices quoted below give a comparison in free competition and the use of 
gallon containers in Ohio as compared to New York State. 
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A simple average between New York order 27 prices and prices paid by 
Lawson’s shows that the New York dairy farmer averaged $3.8501 per hundred- 
weight for the first 9 months of 1955, while Akron, Ohio, producers received an 
average of $4.10 per hundredweight. This difference of 25 cents per hundred- 
weight would have increased by $456.25 the extra income for 12 months of a 
New York producer who averages 500 pounds of milk per day. 

It is evident that the higher fluid consumption rises, the higher the returns 
to the producer. 

An official of one of the larger national farm organizations asks whether it is 
through ignorance that people do not drink more milk. Well, some people 
don’t eat caviar, and not because they are ignorant. They just can’t afford to 
buy it. It is the contention of those who understand the facts and disregard 
the dealer propaganda that many people in our land don’t drink enough milk 
simply because they can’t afford it at the high prices the dealer charges. Every 
mother knows the value of milk and certainly in the areas where it is priced 
fairly she uses it in sufficient amounts to adequately supply the nutrition her 
children require. 

The consumer buys what he can afford. It’s the price that guides his action 
more than any other factor. Witness the amount of fluid milk the people 
drink in the Akron area. 

Increased consumption of fluid milk at lower prices would mean increased 
prices to dairymen through higher class 1-A sales. The burden of taxpayers 
paying for stored dairy surpluses could be done away with. This would help 
the whole national economy. At the rate milk is consumed in Akron, the United 
States would need 35 billion more pounds. This would create a greater expansion 
in the milk industry, with effects resulting in greater use of presently stored 
surplus grains. Let’s drink the milk as nature intended. Let’s not penalize the 
eflicient distributor by denying him an opportunity in competition. 

Congress, also, could well pass legislation whereby farmers would get the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit, based on family-type farming, where 
all farm produce would be put on the market to sell instead of going into 


storage, 

The CuarrMan. Your main difficulty seems to be in relation to your 
complaint as to the State laws. Iam only sorry we cannot do too much 
to help you in that regard. 

Mr. Korzentewskt. I realize that. 

The Cuarrman. New York will have to do that for you. Thank 
you, sir. 

Mr. Korzenrewski. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Has Mr. Austin come in yet? 

(No response. ) 


64440—56—pt. 7-16 
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The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Alfred Van Wagenen here? 

( No response. ) 

The Cuatrman, Is Mr. Robert J. Novins present ? 

Please come forward and give us your full name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING BERGER, COUNCIL OF POULTRY ORGANI. 
ZATIONS OF NEW JERSEY, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Mr. Bercer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Irving Berger. I am here in the place of Mr. Novins. I am a 
poultryman in Lakewood, N. J., and I represent the State council 
in New Jersey, comprised of a number of cooperatives. I want to 
thank the committee for the privilege to come before this congressional 
committee to express the opinions of the co- ops, of the poultry men in 
the area. And I would like to give the other farmers that are here as 
much of an opportunity as possible, so as not to detain the committee, 
and so that they should be able to keep their plans that they have, 
and 1 will confine myself to a few brief remarks which I have outlined 
in this brief. 

[ want to point out before I read some of the statements in this 
brief that the price of eggs and of poultry in the industry has been 
established by most of the agricultural colleges as being, without re- 
placement, about 47 cents a dozen. Taking into consideration replace- 
ment flocks, they would be somewhere at a price presently sold on the 
market. 

Some of these items that I would like to read would be the things 
that we have brought a number of times to the attention for relief of 
the industry. And they would be as follows: 

The first was the release of certain grains and feed ingredients to 
commercial poultry farmers. 

It has been indicated that the United States Government and the 
Department of Agriculture is being faced with constantly increasing 
surpluses of grains. A release of a “portion of these grains for anim: al 
food cons sumption would relieve the economic pressure in the poultry 
industry momentarily. It is also to be considered that part of the 
prob lem confronting the poultry industry today is created by the 
oe of price-supported feeds as raw material to the produc- 
tion of a nonsupported egg product. Consideration is requested of 
the proposition that eggs are as much a basic commodity as any prod- 
uct and should be considered in the same light with other price-sup- 
ported items. 

Second, extention and liberalization of FHA loans to commercial 
poultry farmers. 

f am sure that this committee is fully familiar with some of the 
Views. 

The Cuatrman. On the other hand, it does not come before our 
committee. It comes before the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. That problem does not come before our committee, I say. 

Mr. Bercer. Right. That is why I will pass this point. 

There are two important points that I would like to make here: 
That is, the purchase by the Department of Agriculture of eggs for 
domestic and foreign relief programs. The Department of Agricul- 
ture through its own effort and through the efforts of other govern- 
mental agencies should encourage the use of eggs in school and hos- 
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tal programs domestically, as well as to be used for lend-lease and 
foreign-aid programs. 

{nd next, grants by the United States Government and by States 

uld be encouraged for the purpose of extensive steps to determine 

iitional uses and needs of poultry products. These grants should 
considered in connection with the State universities, as well as pri- 
ate research and experimental laboratories. 

Next it is respectfully submitted that the Senate Agriculture Com- 

ttee confer with the committee of the poultry industry composed of 

tual commercial poultry farmers, operators, and organizations pe- 
riodically to further the recognition of existing problems and discuss 

e solution of the same. 

In view of what I have presented, I think I have given sufficient 
coverage to the overall brief. And I will send a more detailed brief 
to the committee for further study. 

| would like to extend to this Senate Agriculture Committee the 
possibility of coming to our congested poultry area, so that many more 
poultrymen can express their views maybe a little more advisedly or 
broader than I have here, because I do not want to take any more time. 
| feel that the Agriculture Committee will probably give more time 

the statements in the brief. 

[his is as far as I would like to take your time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. Your statement, that is, the one 

The Cnarrman. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Is Mr. Wesley Engst present? 

No response. ) 

Has Mr. Austin come in? 

No response. ) 

Did Mr. Van Wagenen come in yet? 

No response. ) 

We will next hear from Mr. Paul Smith. Give us your name in full 
for the record and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL SMITH, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mr. Smrra. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
s Paul Smith. 

I take it for granted that this committee is entirely familiar with 
the financial situation on the farms caused by the disparity between 
agriculture and the rest of our economy. I do not think that I will 
levote any time to that. Iam going to talk about something that I 
think might help to improve it. 

First, 1 have a few comments to make on the present setup, flexible 
price supports and rigid price supports. 

If we adopt the premise that the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to assure its 165 million, and ever growing population, 
\ plentiful supply of food at a reasonable price, we must admit that 
so far we are on sound ground. However, in order to sustain this, 
t means that we must have a surplus of the various food commodities 
it all times, never forgetting that the maximum consumption must 
be the minimum production, and in order to provide for a reasonable 
carryover against emergency, there has to 7 a substantial excess. 
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As of now, I know of no crop which is short. The problem now seems 
to be that the carryovers are excessive and in the case of many crops 
unmanageable. 

Following the theory of the flexible price support, it would mean 
that the low parity would be applied to all these crops until the excess 
was terminated. In other words, without any further planning to 
control the surpluses other than the low parity when we have excesses, 
it would necessarily follow that the low parity would be the prevailing 
parity at all times. Particularly, this has been proven in the case of 
milk where the low parity has been in operation since April 1, 1954, 
although the output has increased. 

The flexible price-supoprt proponents theorize that, in times of 
short supply, 1 raising of the parity would increase production which 
would mean increased total receipts with a higher parity. However, 
marketing experience has taught us that in times of shortage there 
is need for artificial price stimulation. The law of supply and de- 
mand in these instances operates to the benefit of the producer and 
the price would be ample without any application of the parity pro 
vision. Therefore, we may conclude that flexible parity means the 
low parity that can be ap plied under the law on all our crops mos| 
of the time. 

‘The following are some reasons why rigid supports without furthe 
implementation are unsound. With 90 percent of parity it has been 
proven—particularly in our basic crops—that production, with favor 
able weather, exceeds the normal demand. This situation confronts 

Federal Government today. If the parity price were continued 
at 90 percent—and in the absence of an increase in export trade o1 
disposal—we would find ourselves with a terrific and unmanageable 
elut of all basic food products. 

The problem is not as simple as the proponents of either of these 
two views would have us believe. Flexible supports—meaning low 
supports—puts agriculture to such an economic disadvantage that it 
cannot long continue without bankrupting the farmer and affecting 
our whole economy. Rigid, or 90 percent, supports means a 
up our land resources to produce beyond our actual demand; an 
a continuance of this over any lengthy period, and with as. 
production weather, results in huge surpluses that just simply cannot 
be managed. 

That leaves us where some new plan for agricultural stabilization 
must be adopted. It seems to me that the plan that will come more 
nearly meeting the situation is a combination of the 90 percent, « 
rigid, parity support to the producer for growing his crops, a 
free play in the market place in the merchandising of his crops. | 
am sure that, if there is a potential demand in this country for more 
of our food than is actually being consumed, the lower price which 
would result from putting more on the market would also result in 
translating that potential demand into an actual demand to the end 
that some surpluses caused by guaranteed prices to the grower would 
go into consumer channels. In other words, the farmer, for producing 
his crop, would receive a guaranty of 90 percent of parity. 

[ have no objection to that going to 100, if practical. 

The consumer, on the other hand, would benefit by lower prices 
in the market place. To make up the difference, the Government 
would subsidize either the consumer or the producer, or both, to 
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e extent that the disparity between agriculture and the rest of our 

onomy is partially or wholly eliminated. 

rhis plan was first publicized by Agriculture Secretary Brannan 
luring the Truman administration, and I believe that nothing has 
een advanced since then that will come close to meeting the com- 

licated problems that confront us. This can be offered as a general 
verall plan, but I believe that many other things must be adopted 
to ae plement the operation of this overall plan. Where commodities 

local and perishable, I think marketing orders could properly 
e a into effect—both State and Federal or a combination of the 
wo. But where a crop is nationally grown and the output of one 
State, particularly of nonperishable products, can be marketed in 
almost any other State, the Federal Government of necessity must 
be in the picture. 

If this plan of operation, namely, free play in the market place 
plus 90-percent parity guaranty for the grower still results in excess 
production, then it would seem wise to invoke some sort of produe- 
tion control. Obviously, there is no point in using up soil resources 
io produce in excess of amounts that can be disposed of one way 

another. This brings up the problem of how best to curtail that 
production. 

The idea of paying farmers not to produce seems to be gaining 
widespread approval currently. This, in connection with the above- 
preten plan, would perhaps meet the situation provided the pro- 
lucer is placed on a unit-production basis rather than an acreage 
basis. "The fallacy of curtailing acres has been pretty well shown 
up in the past. The smaller allotment in most cases results in more 
ntensive operation of the remaining acres, resulting in no appreciable 
lecrease in total amounts. 

To summarize the above: If we put into effect the following plan 
t is my belief that the situation would be much improved over any 
single plan that has been suggested up to now 

Nieky percent of parity guaranty to the producer for all he 
oTOWS, 

2. Free play in the market place, as suggested in the Brannan 
3. Marketing orders wherever they can be practicably applied. 

t. Curtailment of production on a unit basis rather than an acreage 
DUSIS. 

The CratrMAn. Would you make the Brannan plan apply to all 
ommodities ? 

Mr. Surru. All commodities ? 

The CHAtRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Some provisions of it, perhaps, but not necessarily. I 
believe in using the marketing order wherever it can be used and to 
the fullest extent that it can be used. 

The CHatrMan. I presume such as we have now for the milk 
industry ? 

Mr. Smrrn. That is right. Perhaps they might be used on other 
ommodities, too. 

The Cuatrman. We have been looking for a formula to do that, 
and so far we have not been able to find that, that is, to make it nation- 
wide. Some are suggesting it. No concrete plan has been offered. 

Mr. Swrri, I want to point out that it is my feeling that neither 
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the flexible price support under which we operate now, nor the rigid 
90 percent is the answer. ‘There has got to be something else. It has 
to be implemented by other things, marketing orders, and so forth, 

I would say this, Senator, that I think that the only use I woul 
have of a flexible parity support would be a differential appmed + to 
quality in the commodity. Jor instance, there is no point in paying 
90 or 100 percent of parity to produce something that we do not want. 
something of inferior quality. In other words, I think the top par ity 
should be on a very top quality product. Then if you want to use 
flexible parities, put it down on the inferior grades of commodities, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Are there any other questions’ 

Senator A1keNn. I notice, Mr. Smith, that you agree pretty tho 
oughly with Mr. Wright on the use of compensatory payments and 
the support level as indicated in the Brannan plan except where the 
Brannan plan would provide the supports for 75 percent of the com- 
modities produced, you would provide 90 or 100 percent for all he 
produces, everything. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Arken. You also agree on letting everything go into ¢| 
free market. 

I was wondering, and I do not know whether you are speaking in 
an official capacity or not—do you agree on the limitation of produ 
tion which is contained in the Brannan plan and which at the time 
it was introduced would limit the production for price support pe1 
farm to $24,000? 

Mr. Smirn. No. I do not think that I agree to that. You hay 
got to bring it up to date, certainly. 

Senator Arken. Would you agree with the provision of the Bran- 
nan plan which would require any farmer in order to be eligible for 
supports to operate his farm in accordance with plans laid down by 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Smrrxu. Well, I am not one who fears regimentation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Iam not afraid of that. 

Senator Arken. You would not worry about that? 

Mr. Surru. I would not worry about that. I think that has been 
stressed and overstressed. I think somebody else has tried to put out 
propaganda that that is a terrible thing to put that yoke on your neck 
I am not afraid of it. I do not believe the average farmer is. 

Senator Arken. I have delineated the main points of the Brannan 
plan. The one you would not go along with is the one which limits the 
amount of production for price support per farm ? 

Mr. Smirn. The amount of production per farm 

Senator Arken. The $24,000? 

Mr. Smrrn. Not to a specific amount. 

Senator Arkren. Approximately $24,000? 

Mr. Smirn. It was named 7 or 8 years ago; no. 

Senator Arxen. That would be, well, 1949. I think prices were a 
little below what they are now, but approximately the same. 

Mr. Smrrn. I am not saying that I would go along with all fea- 
tures of the Brannan plan. It is the principle of the Brannan plan 
as generally known that I am for, I think should be applied. 

Senator Arken. Those were the four features—100 percent support 
for approximately 75 percent of the agricultural production, Gov- 
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ernment direction of the operations of the farm, limitations on pro- 
duction and the other one that I mentioned. 

Mr. Smiru. I am for the principle of that. It has to have supple- 
ments. I do not have this written out, but I have an idea how the 
milk surplus could be controlled. If I owned all of the cows in the 
United States of America that are making this milk, I would probably 
sell off 15 percent of the cows that were making the 10 percent too 
much milk, but I do not own all of the cows. They are owned by 
thousands of different individuals. But a way it could be done 
through the Federal Government that would accomplish the same 
thing, In my opinion, is this: Beef prices are low. Dairy cows sold 

r beef are very low, say, 7, 8, 10, 11 cents a pound. 

Mr. Brannan could say to each producer, “There is too much milk 
produced in the U nited States of America. Let us get rid of some 
of the cows that are producing this milk. The ones to get rid of are 
the poorest cows. Sell them for beef.” 

But beef in so low that you would not get much out of them. Beef 

so low that if Mr. Brannan told them that, they would not do it. 

tif Mr. Brannan said, “I will give you $100 on top of the beef price 
‘or every cow that you dispose of, and take out of the dairy,” then you 
would see some dairy cows move into the beef channels. And you 
\ ould see 6 or 8 percent of your cow popul: ition go out on that kind 
oO} a basis. 

[e could do that. There is plenty of justification for that subsidy 
vhich he would have to pay the farmer. 

Senator Arken. Do you understand that your views correspond to 

e official views of the State of New York? 

Mr. Smtr. I do not know that they do. No; there will be a paper 
right here later this afternoon. Although you can say that I am speak- 
ing from the standpoint of a poultry-dairy farmer, and as assistant 
commissioner of agriculture and markets, however, there will be 
another paper read here this afternoon which represents the opinion 
of the State of New York. 

Senator Hotxanp. I note with interest that your program would 
involve the retirement of 15 percent of the dairy cows, largely at public 
expense, for beef purposes. 

Mr. Smirn. That would be about 50-50—50 at public expense and 
0 at the expense of the owner of the cow. 

Senator Hotntanp. You know, of course, what straits the livestock 
industry has been in and how little their product is bringing. How 
happy do you think they would be about that ? 

Mr. Smirn. I am not touching on that phase of it. 

Senator Hottanp. Having to absorb that 15 percent of the dairy 
cow. 

Mr. Smrru. I know that. 

Senator Hotzianp. In addition to all of the livestock slaughterings. 

Mr. Smarn. I realize that. There is potential demand in ‘other sec- 
tions of the world for some of this product, perhaps. If you could 
translate that into an actual demand in some way. 

Senator Hottanp. We are not trying to work out something that the 
world approves. We are trying to work out something that the rep- 
resentatives of the people throughout the Nation might approve. 
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Do you think that Senators and Congressmen from States that are 
predominantly livestock States would be happy about this program 
that you suggest ? 

Mr. Smrru. Probably not. There is dairying in almost every State 
in the Union. I am just simply saying that this would accomplish 
the result we are trying to accomplish, if it could be done. 

Senator Hottanp. How many cows do you milk at your dairy? 

Mr. Smirn. Eighty. 

Senator Hortanp. And the number that was fixed has been fixed 
before us from time to time as a family unit, which is about 30, it js 
not ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think about that. It varies. 

Senator Hotnanp. You would be more generous than Mr. Brannan. 
Instead of limiting it, the 100 percent or the 90 percent of the price 
support to the 30 cows, you would want it to go up to 100 or 80 cows? 

Mr. Smrru. Sure. 

Senator Honianp. You see, it makes a difference what kind of shoe 
each man is wearing. He works out his program to fit his own 
situation. 

Mr. Smirnu. I know that. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. Is Congressman Anfuso here ? 

(No response. ) 

The CHairman. We will next hear from Mr. Keane. You are a 
rural banker and a farmer. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND J. KEANE, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIREC- 
TOR, AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM, MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mr. Keane. My name is Edmund J. Keane, I am vice president 
and director of the agricultural program of the Merchants National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Syracuse. 

In the interest of time, Senators, I see no point in reading this 
statement. I am perfectly willing to make it a matter of record. 

The Cuairman. That will be so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Keane is as follows :) 


I would like to say that the Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., of Syracuse 
is one of the few larger institutions in this State that maintains a complete 
department for the handling of agricultural credit. Due to our many years of 
experience, we have the privilege of doing business with a great many farmers. 
The large majority of our loans are with dairymen because of the area we serve 

After our years of experience, we feel that we understand the many problems 
that dairy farmers face. During the past 2 years we have had to spend a great 
deal more time than formerly to supervise loans to dairymen so that they do 
not become delinquent. Whenever extra expense items arise, most dairymen 
find it necessary to adjust their payment schedules because they do not have 
the income to pay for these expenses. Extra expenses that have come to our 
attention include: replacement or repairs to machinery, equipment or buildings; 
extra help for planting or harvesting; in the event of an accident or illness. 
The close margin that they are operating on doesn’t permit them the oppor- 
tunity to face these situations without refinancing their loan and attempting 
to spread their indebtedness out over a longer period of time. 

During the past months, I talked to a dairy farmer in this area who had just 
voluntarily petitioned himself into bankruptcy. In going over his situation 
with him, it didn’t appear to me that his position was that bad and that he 
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shouldn’t have resorted to this action. However, he explained that his wife 
had recently died and previous to her death, he had incurred sizable medical 
expenses. In looking over his situation and considering the possibility of real- 
izing enough income from his dairy herd to pay these obligations and continue 
his normal operational expenses, his situation appeared to him to be hopeless. 
His only recourse was voluntary bankruptcy. 

To us, aS an institution extending farm credit, this is a serious situation as 
this man maintained a dairy average of about 25 milkers and was attempting for 
the most part to do his own work, with extra help during planting and harvesting 
periods. This feeling of hopelessness represents a new problem that must be 
viven serious consideration whenever extending farm credit. We very much 
fear that there are many others whose thinking is of the same kind. Nothing 
can upset a credit arrangement more than to have the borrower loose his desire 
to continue his operation for any reason. Our economy is based on credit and 
the dairy farmer needs credit. 

For nearly 20 years the Merchants Bank has offered a farm auction service to 
assist farmers who wish to dispose of their property. While this service was 

riginated to provide a service for individuals who wished to retire, the demand 
has changed a great deal in the past 2 years. This year we are running far 
above average in the number of dairy dispersal sales that we will handle. They 

mainly from farmers who are finding that they cannot operate at a profit even 
uugh they have a large capital investment, therefore are going out of business. 

The CHarkMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Keane. I would like to make one comment about a problem we 

d, with the possible suggestion that this committee might take under 
onsideration a study to see if the same exists In other parts of the 
country and, that is, namely, setting up some kind of a program by 
existing credit agencies to enable young people to establish themselves 
n farming. 

7 e here in this area at least find it a very serious problem in bank- 
ing as part of the agricultural program, existing regulations and 
rightly so on banks and credit institutions. ‘J hey are such that no 
matter how capa ble, worthy, or responsible a young man may be, 
there is no existing means of he lping him substantially in establish- 

¢ himself in an agricultural operation. 

"That would be my suggestion if the suggestion is in order. 

The CHarrman. V ery well, sir. We have some laws on the statute 
books now. ‘Those sauieithent have been made by quite a few wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Keane. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. Yes. We have received testimony asking that we 
liberalize credit, as you suggest. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Berghold, will you come forward, please, and give us your name 
in full for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. BERGHOLD, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. BeraHouip. My name is William F. Berghold. I am editor of 
the Rural New Yorker. I donot, however, appear here today as editor 
of the Rural New Yorker. I appear at the request and on behalf of 
660 dairy farmers who have signed their names to a petition author- 
izing me to appear, w hich petition has been given to the stenographer 

(The petition signed by 660 dairy farmers is as follows :) 

We, the undersigned farmers, authorize William F. Berghold, editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, to appear and testify on our behalf at the hearing before the 
United States Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to be held in Utica. 
N. Y., November 19, 1955. 

Mr. Bereuoxip. Because of the crowded condition of the calendar 
you have, I am deliberately confining my remarks to the milk situa- 
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tion here in the Northeast and specifically to the milk marketing 
orders. 

The Cuatrman. Have you anything to add to what has already 
been said ? 

Mr. BereHotp. What I am going to cover, Senator, I promise you 
has not been covered today. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. That is what we want. 

Mr. Bercuotp. May I, however, first state for the record that the 
great majority of dairy farmers here in the Northeast are, as a matter 
of principle, opposed to price supports of any kind, but at the same 
time they feel that, if it 1s adjudged there must be a temporary sup- 
port program, then there should be no discrimination in favor of the 
grain farmer as against the dairy farmer, as there has been—you can- 
not get blood out of a stone. 

And, second, that dairymen do not look with much, if any enthu- 
siasm on the so-called helf-help programs that have again been 
resurrected, first, because they are predicated on assessments against 
milk checks and you cannot get blood out of a stone; and, ao 
because they feel primarily that these self- help plans are designed t; 
guarantee dairy products manufacturers against loss in their manu- 
facturing operations—an operation, incidentally, on which their high- 
est profits are made. 

May I also express to this committee the appreciation for this 
opportunity to place the views of 646 individual dairy farmers on 
this record. No doubt this committee has already ascertained that 
in many cases the policy of the so-called farm leaders and farm organ 
izations does not truly represent the sentiment at the grass roots. 
That situation is also true here in New York State; otherwise I would 
not be here before you today with signatures of 646 dairymen, regard- 
less of their affiliations. 

We in the East understand that midwestern dairymen resent their 
exclusion from all milk markets, principally by reason of the milk 
marketing orders. Let me assure this committee, and midwestern 
lairymen likewise, that, while New York dairymen may be married 
co the Federal order, they are not necessarily in love with it. It was 
put into effect back in 1938 as an emergency measure under the provi- 
sions, and pursuant to the declared polic; y, of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, to bring order out of chaos—which it 
did. It is also true that, to a large extent, it has continued to prevent 
chaotic conditions. But dairy farmers feel they are entitled to more 
than just prevention of chaos. Time and time again they have been 
told they are entitled to 100 percent of parity in the market place and, 
while this may be a political rather than an economic goal, they believe 
that at the very least they are entitled to a voice in the market place. 
They have not ‘had that voice for 40 years, and the Federal milk order 
is removing the producer further and further away from the chance 
of ever enter ing—much less being heard in—the market place. With 
both Federal and State statutes “sanctioning unit voting by coopera- 
tives, with the dealer-conceived and dealer- manipulated classified price 
plan still the dominating factor in the Federal milk order, and with 
complications constantly heaped_on complications, the dairy farmer 
finds himself completely deprived of any voice in, or control over, the 
pricing of his own product. 
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Dairymen of substance—in the majority, the younger men—realize 
that they know little or nothing about the intricacies of milk pricing 
nd milk marketing, and they realize further that such lack of knowl- 
dge is detrimental to their future. They resent being told that theirs 
is solely a job of production and that their participation must stop 
when they unload their milk cans on the creamery platform. They 
feel that, for the most part, their socalled leaders, no longer have the 
ility, or desire, or both, to represent their producer memberships 
adequé ately. They suspect that Government is in the dairy business 
vith the intention of staying—contrary to what they were first led to 
believe, and they don’t like it. 

But, since Government is so inextricably enmeshed in milk market- 
ing and milk pricing, farmers must necesarily look to Government to 
release some of its own shackled, as well as the shakles imposed by 

ostile interests who have assumed control by Government sufferance. 

What can Government do? The recognition by Government that 
the ultimate salvation of the dairy farmer is in a farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled organization, either nationwide or statewide or 
milkshedwide, which guides the milk from the cow to the consumer, 
would be the greatest single contribution that could be made to our 

lairy industry. 

Obviously, this is not a project capable of overnight accomplish- 
ment, so, meanwhile on a short-range basis, dairymen believe they are 
entitled to: 

A fair, competitive price for the various classes of milk under the 
Federal milk order, with emphasis on class 1—-C, class III, fluid skim 
ind nonfat dry milk, to the end that the excess over and above fluid 
needs will be channeled into manufacturing, as should be the case, 
instead of, as is now the case, what is not needed for profitable manu- 

au ctur ing, going into fluid use; and 

. Further investigation by the Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees of the price spreads on fluid milk and on manufactured milk 
products. Recommendations to the industry were made in the re- 
ports of these two committees, but they have not been followed. The 
Senate Committee also promised a further report about which we 
have heard nothing more to date. 

[t was more than 50 years ago, gentlemen, that the robber barons of 
certain industries finally met ‘their come-uppance on two frontiers— 
the antitrust laws and the labor union movement. Robber barons 
are still with us in the milk business, only now they operate by Gov- 
ernment authorization or Government sufferane. The cooperative 
Ona nt, which was first initiated to give the producer some voice in 

he sale of his own product, has not proven itself to be the complete 
inswer to the producer’s needs or prayers. Our cooperatives have not 
succeeded in retaining producer confidence which is so essential to 
cooperative vitality. “Dairymen believe that farm cooperation could 
be made to work if given half a chance, but their patience—with costs 
constantly running “ahead of income—is beginning to run out. For 
the questionable privilege of being an individual entrepreneur, the 
dairy farmer has been disenfranchised as a laborer and denied the 
protection and benefits enjoyed by labor as a whole. More and more, 
therefore, they are thinking of the advisability of labor union affili- 
ition because they see what militant organization has done for the 
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laboring man. And in some areas this union affiliation is already gy 
accomplished fact. 

It is the judgment of the dairy farmers for whom I speak here ¢, 
day that, unless Government listens more to the grassroots and less t 
the so-called farm leaders, unless it encour: ages a real farm coopera 
tive program, and busts wide open the milk dealer monopoly that 
continues to throttle the producing end of the industry with ineff 
client and uneconomic methods of distribution, and thus insure tly 
dairy farmer his day—and a voice—in the market place, the dairy 
farmer will either abandon his farm or be driven into unionism—ani 
between the two the choice is clear. If that is the right choice, t] 
many of our dairy farm problems may well be solved. If, howeve 
it is the wrong choice, the only ones to blame will be Government an 
our farm organizations who thus far have, whether wittingly o1 
vittingly is not material, failed and refused to recognize and red 
cate the real cancer in the body of our dairy economy. We hope 
therefore, that the new farm legislation, mentioned here today, \ 
be just as much a “Magna Carta” for the farmer as labor regards its 
own Wagner Act. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct one gen 
erally misunderstood situation. As far as the marketing orders a 
concerned, the milk producer of Oregon or Minnesota or Illinois cor 
ship into the New York market. They do not prohibit shipment: 
from any part of the country. However, 160 years ago the Bill o! 
Rights gave to each of the States authority to set up their own regula 
tions for their own welfare, including health regulations. An 
States in turn have delegated this authority to communities withi 
their borders. 

[ presume in almost every State in the Union some community has 
set up health regulations with regard to the production and distribu- 
tion of milk which are in effect trade barriers. 

| do not know how the situation could be changed. I repeatedly 
tell our midwest friends that. How could it be changed without 
constitutional amendment ? 

It is the health regulations, not the marketing orders, that prevent 
the shipment of milk into different markets. 

Mr. Bercuoxp. I made reference to the marketing orders because | 
understood in the last 2 years Congressman Andresen, I believe, has 
had some legislation or suggestions regarding milk marketing orders 
being barriers. 

Senator Arken. Congressman Andresen’s proposal is this, that he 
would refuse a marketing order to any community that sets up such 
health regulations as do exclude the milk from other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Berenorp. I see. 

Senator Arken. He probably could do that constitutionally. He 
cannot get votes to do it, though, not for some time yet. 

Mr. BercHorp. The other point I wanted to emphasize was that the 
desire with which apparently midwestern dairymen look to the north- 
east markets is more illusory than it is real, because the benefits are 
not as great as imagined. 

Senator Arken. The marketing order, if it precludes milk from 
other areas, does so indirectly through the health measures. 
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Mr. Bereuoip. I understand. 

Senator ArKEN. So to that extent you may assume that your state- 

wnt. is correct, that it does so indirectly, but directly it cannot. 

(he CuamMan. Thank you, Mr. Berghold. 

Mr. Bercuoip. Thank you. 

The CHarRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Harold Weiss. Give your 
name in full for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD WEISS, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 

ime is Harold Weiss. I am from Farmingdale, N. J. I have a 
( ar egg farm. Eight years ago when I went into this venture, 
vhen I was separated from the Armed Forces, I thought I had a right 
to try what I wanted and invested all my earnings in it. 

For the first few years, while I was able to pay my mortgage, my 
amortization, my interest, in the past few years you know it has been 
impossible. 

In our area there are some few hundred veterans. Also, other 
farmers who have literally walked off their farms. I imagine you 
ie acquainted with this. 

There are farms available to be rented or to have anything done 
with them. People are driven off. 

Last year, for argument’s sake, on a family-sized farm I went into 
some twelve to fifteen thousand ae extra debt. How I am going 
to pay this off at present prices, I do not know. 

Our efficiency from what I have seen is just as good and anybody 
else's. Of course, there is a disease factor, and so forth. 

There has to be an answer for the veteran and the younger farmer 
who started these ventures. If we are not given some sort of help, 
there canont be anything for us but to walk out and go on relief or 
whatever it is. 

The CuHatrrMan. What further help would you expect? I think 

: Government has been very generous with World War veterans, 
do you not agree—both World War II and Korean veterans? 

Mr. Weiss. It is according to what you, Senator, consider help. 
They have given us credit, that is true, to a certain extent. We have 
to repay the credit. We have to repay these funds. If we do not 
have a fair price for our eggs we cannot repay these funds. It is 
ip toa certain limit that they can go along. 

The FHA is foreclosing on veterans’ farms today. Very good 
friends of mine have been foreclosed by the FHA, not due to the 
fact that they were inefficient but because at the time ara we hit 
this low slump in eggs they also had disease, which is always preva- 
lent among the floc kK. 

Production payments, we feel, is somewhat an answer for us. We 
are not afraid of regimentation. 

There are these egg organizations, the farm poultry organizations 
that claim to speak in the name of the grassroots farmer, w vhich is not 
so. To be specific, on some pretext or ‘other—I do not know whether 
you are aware of it, because I heard Senator Holland say that in 
lorida all of the organizations were definitely against production 
hayments or some such thing—I have seen where these organizations 
that claim 8,000 and 10,000 membership, how they get these names— 
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they get the membership—I do not know, but they run 2 or 3 meetings 
a year and there are 20 people at the meetings. Do these 20 people 
speak for all of the people? They do not. 

We are grassroots people. Whoever I speak to has the same idea, 
Do we get a chance? We do not get a chance to have a poll, to haye 
a vote on whether we want this or not. 

[f we wanted the Brannan plan, if it were thrown out to the publi 
to be voted on, then we would really have a fair idea of whether we 
want it or not. If we have to have these organizations speak for us, 
it is not fair. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Weiss, would you suggest that if production 
payments were made available we would have to have a law to c urtail 
production ¢ 

Mr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What would be your method of curtailing the pro- 
duction of poultry y? 

Mr. Weiss. So many hens per farm for the family-sized farm. This 
has been pointed out. We have been losing 6 and 7 cents per dozen 
of eggs. As the payments go down it is true we bares to increase our 
production. 

Where I am working very hard now and sometimes have to work off 
the farm in order to be able to eat, I am satisfied not to work so hard 
and not to have the production as large as it is and get a fair price for 
my eggs. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think that the cost of administering the 
program that you are advocating would be tremendous and the ad 
ministrative part of it would be : almost insurmountable ? 

Mr. Weiss. I really am not familiar with these things. You may be 
suggesting that it isa big cost. 

The Cuatrrman. We are looking for answers to the problem. We 
get people to suggest what ought to be done, but when we ask them how 
it is to be carried out, there is no answer. You expect us to do it. 

Mr. Weiss. Right. 

The Cuarrman. We are trying to get information to assist us to 
work out a program to assist every segment of the farming industry, 
if we can. That is why I am asking you for information as to how 
you would do it. Would you limit the number of chickens—would you 
curtail the number of farms, or what ? 

Mr. W piss. Curtail the number of birds. 

The CuairmMan. Suppose you had a poultry farm with 10,000 hens, 
and another farmer had one w ith 1,000 hens, would you cut them the 
same way, the same proportion 

Mr. Weiss. There is a certain amount of birds that you have to have 
in order to make a living. 

The CuatrrmMan. All right; what is that minimum ? 

Mr. Weiss. Today there is no minimum. 

The Cuatman. I know; but I mean to carry through the plan you 
are suggesting. 

Mr. Weiss. 3.500 birds. 

The Cuarman. How many have you got now ? 

Mr. Wetss. 4,000. 

‘The CuatrMan. Do you want to cut yours ? 

Mr. Weiss. I certainly would. 
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Che CuatrrRMAN. What is the largest poultry farm in your area—can 
vou tell us how many hens they have ? 

Mr. Weiss. Ten, fifteen thousand. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would want an across the board cut ? 

Mr. Wess. If they wanted to come in on the production payments; 
Ves. 
The CuarrMAN. What would be the penalty if they did not cut ? 

Mr. Weiss. The penalty ? 

The CuamrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Weiss. That they do not share in the program—they 
advocate the program. 

The CuarrMANn. How would you separate it from those who do share 

it—-who do comply with it ? 

Mr. Weiss. That is too technical for me. 

The CHatrMAN. You can see the problem, can you not? 

\ir. Werss. If you want me to see the problem— 

The CHarrMAN. I want you to give us a suggestion. I think it 
was in Fresno, Calif., we had a lady and we asked her what would 
be the best way to control poultry. She said, “Get rid of all the 
roosters.” [Laughter.] She was not trying to be funny about it. 
That was her answer. 

Mr. Weiss. It is really not a laughing matter. 

The CuHarrMan. I know that it is not. 

Mr. Weiss. She is looking for some way, and I am looking for 
some Way. 

The CuarrMan. That is what we are here for. I could visit my 
crandsons who are playing in warm Louisiana instead of being in 
cold Utica, but at the same time I want you to know I enjoy doing 
the job that needs to be done. However, we are here to get an answer 
for you. The thing is to give us a way to solve your problems. Do 
not forget that what you are suggesting now, not only would apply 
to New York or New Jersey, but to the whole country. 

Mr. Weiss. Right, but there is also grains—if that were a cost— 
considered a cost—we know there is a tremendous cost to the Gov- 
ernment of storing grains—if that were released I am sure it might 
help. 


he CuamMAN. We are considering that, at least the committee 
will, 


do not 


We thank you very much. 

Mr. Wetss. Thank you. 

The Carman. Our next witness is Mr. Kelsey. Will you give 
your name in full for the record, and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF MONFORD S. KELSEY, PRESIDENT, TRISTATE MILK 
PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE, INC., CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


Mr. Kersey. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; my 
name is Monford S. Kelsey, I reside at Canastota, N. Y., in Madison 
County. 

_ I have here a personal statement, but I am also president of the 
l'ristate Milk Producers Cooperative, Inc. 

With my son we own and operate nearly 400 acres, which is strictly 
i dairy farm, I have owned this farm since 1920. A lot of history 
has been made during these 35 years. 
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There is no question but that the farmer is in a price squeeze ; jus} 
about everything he buys is produced by organized labor whose wages 
have been increased about every 6 months for the past 6 years. The 
minimum wage now by law is $1 per hour. Steel, which goes into 
farm machinery, has been going up steadily over a period ‘of years 
On our own farm our sc ‘hool taxes in 1955 were six times as much as 
they were in 1948. No one objects to bigger and better schools bu 
they cost money and a lot of it. Roofing, cement, nails, wire, and 
lumber which farmers have to buy a lot of are all up 10 to 20 percent, 
A. tractor which cost $2,000 in 1948 now sells for $2,500. In 1948 
it took 40,000 pounds of milk to pay for it. Today at 1955 prices it 
takes over 70,000 pounds and this is only one illustration. An exam- 
ple like this applied to school taxes would be: in 1943 it took 2.000 
pounds of milk to pay my school taxes, but in 1955 it took over 18,000 
pounds or 9 times as much. 

The CuatrmMan. That is something that we cannot control, unfor- 
tunately. That is really a State matter. 

Mr. Kensey. That is right; but I am just reading this for tl 
eX% imple. 

[ have a record of the amount of milk I have produced every day 
since March 1, 1920; also the butterfat test and the prices received, 
Let me call to your attention the prices actually received by me since 
1948. They are not Market Administrator figures nor are they ad- 
justed to any butterfat differential. 

Average price for— Average price for— 
1948 was $4.99 1952. was $4.57 
1949 was 3.958 1953 was 4.08 
1950 was 3.93 1954 was 3.90 
1951 was 4.54 9 months 1955 was 3.79 

With milk prices going steadily down and costs going rapidly up 
how long can the farmers take it? There should be a remedy. For 
one thing our class 3 milk is priced too low. The wholesale prices of 
cheese, butter, and dried milk would seem to warrant a higher class 
[II price. A Federal order covering all of the New York City market- 
ing area would also be a help. Elimination of premiums paid to 
nearby producers would be another help. This applied to the blend 
price would probably not be very much but their milk is no better nor 
any easier to get to market than ‘those farther from the market. 

Price supports in my estimation only create bigger surpluses an 
I do not see how they can be carried out without “rigid controls and 
that I am sure would not be satisfactory to the industry. If I were 
to have Government help I would rather have an out-and-out sub- 
sidy—something like we had in 1944. I believe a better plan would 
be 2 base price for 3 or 4 fall months and a surplus price paid for all 
milk over the base regardless of the month in which it was produced. 

There is a plentiful supply of labor, yet no one asks them to work 
for a surplus price. If they did, labor would just strike until they 
vot a raise. Farmers cannot go on strike with a perishable product 
but we take less and less because we have a surplus. Is there a good 


reason why dairymen cannot have the cost of production plus a fair 


profit 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator HotiAnp. Let me see if I understand this witness. In 
general you think that a revision of the Federal marketing agreement 
structure is the most needed thing, is that it? 
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Mr. Ketsry. Well, perhaps not a complete revision, but I believe if 
we were set up to have a base price in this milkshed for, say, 3 or 4 fall 
months and be paid a class 1 price for the base, the farmers auto- 
matically would cut some of the production when they realized they 
were taking the low price for over the base. 

Senator Hottanp. Then you agree with the several witnesses today 
vho have said that it is not new legislation that is required but a re- 
vision of the marketing agreement structure? 

Mr. Kersey. Well, not completely new legislation, but some 
changes. 

Senator Hottanp. You are not for price supports ? 

Mr. Keiser. No, I am not for price supports. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kevsey. Thank you. 

(Mr. Kelsey’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


Tri-State Milk Producers Cooperative, Inc., is an independent cooperative, in- 
corporated in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

We recommend that there should be some method adopted whereby the dairy 
farmers in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont and other milk- 
producing States should be given cost of production plus a reasonable profit for 
their milk, the most natural food known to man. There are cost figures available 
from the agricultural colleges which could be used as a base for the cost of 
production, 

Realizing that if the farmers received a lucrative price it would be an incentive 
for overproduction, therefore we recommend some method of regulating the 
volume of milk produced be it base or surplus or quotas or some other method 
which would be more acceptable to the majority of the producers. We believe 
if this were the case, there would be no need for subsidies or price supports or 
burdens on the Secretary of Agriculture for purchases of surplus commodities 
brought about by overproduction. This in itself could be a major factor in reduc- 
ing taxes which are so burdensome to the entire population. 

We further wish to state that in the present financial squeeze, we find our 
agricultural population in a minority position as far as purchasing power com- 
pared with other segments of the Nation and we realize that this condition cannot 
long exist without some drastic repercussion that would effect the entire economy 
of our country. 

The amount of money required today to purchase a farm and equipment is 
prohibitive to a new beginner and is also having a serious effect on our older 
farm operator. Young men who should be our farmers of tomorrow are leaving 
the farms for industry. It is very evident that the returns on investment and 
hours of labor do not meet the approval of our younger people, In our experience 
in calling on the individual, we find that men who have operated farms nearly 
all of their lives are seriously contemplating retiring from farm operation for 
their sons have no interest to carry on under the same condition that their fathers 
have. 

Is it any wonder that the young man who should be our farmer of tomorrow 
seeks employment in industry where he can work an 8-hour day, a 40-hour week, 
vacation with pay and much more leisure time for himself. 

The increase in taxes that farmers have to pay necessitates some relief im- 
mediately and that can only come with increased prices. Otherwise, we may find 
that instead of carrying surplus we may be in the minus column for enough fluid 
milk to supply our market. 

As far as we can see into the future there will be an increase in taxation to 
maintain our present highways and schools and build new ones to take care of the 
added population which is bound to occur. This is another reason for strongly 
urging the Senate of the United States to pass legislation to give us cost of produc- 
tion plus a fair profit. 

The cost of producing milk in the northeast is somewhat greater than in 
some other parts of the country due to our long cold winters which demand a 
longer barn feeding season and a higher cost of production. The consumer 
is getting the purest bottle of milk today produced any place in the world 
and in the very near future another health safeguard is going to be put into 
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practice and we mean the new brucellosis program. The consumer unde 
today’s wage scale works less time to pay for a quart of milk than ever before 
Labor is advocating a 30-hour week for a 40-hour pay. Labor now has a mj; 
mum wage scale of $1 an hour where the farmer is taking less pay per hoy; 
along with 14 to 16 hours a day, 7 days a week. Again, we wish to reiteras, 
the importance of cost of production plus a fair profit is not unfair or unjyg 
for the man who has a farm of average investment running into the thousands 
of dollars. 

One man’s milk is as good as another and no premium should be paid to apy 
producer regardless of location with modern transportation and facilities 
they are today. We recognize that in the past there was a necessity for 
premium for the close-by producers to keep up a uniform production due whol) 
or in part to poor transportation and facilities in getting milk to the marketing 
area in some months of the year. 

Huge surplus piled up in Government warehouses have a_ tendency 
depress prices, also to replace sales of current production, such as the scho 
lunch program. Further advertising of larger consumption of milk and mi! 
products, including our Armed Forces at home and overseas would stimulat 
the market. 

In conclusion we stress the importance of 

1. Cost of production plus a profit. 

2. Elimination of butter and oleo being displayed in the same showcase 
3. No subsidies or price support as this tends to over production. 

4. Higher prices for class IIT. 

Let us be ever mindful of Thomas Jefferson’s statement, “That Government 
that governs least governs best.” 


as 


The CHarrMaAN. Our next witness is Mr. Zelnick. Give your full 
name for the record and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH ZELNICK, FREEHOLD-LAKEWOOD-FARM. 
INGDALE COOPERATIVE OF FARMINGDALE, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Mr. Zeunick. My name is Joseph Zelnick. I am a commercial 
poultry farmer of Freehold, N. J. I have been sent here, gentlemen, 
by the Freehold-Lakewood- F armingdale Cooperative of “EF arming- 
dale, N. J., a cooperative comprised “of about 400 egg farmers. Un- 
fortunately, being unfamiliar with the procedures of senatorial hear- 
ings, I did not come with a previously prepared text, although I do 
have my main points written down, so I will beg your indulgence 
while I make a few remarks. 

The CHarrmM An. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Zeunicxk. I will try not to be repetitious. I wish that I could 
come here and say that ‘the picture in the poultry industry was a 
bright one, but it is not. Certainly not in the area from which I come. 

The past 2 years have been very critical for the poultry farmer, 
the egg farmer mainly, that is, in our area 

Our egg-feed ratio, that is, the income from eggs, has not been 
sufficient to pay for feed, let alone for other costs, such as maintain- 
ing our buildings, feeding our families, and keeping up our farms 
in general. 

Our debts have been mounting. Our buildings have been deteriorat- 
ing. And, in fact, the problem has been such that it has been dis 
rupted, 

The poultry industry in our area is essentially a family unit. In 
most, cases it is operated by the farmer, his wife, and in some cases 
his children and an occasional hired help. 

The situation is such that for the past period most of us have had 
to look for part-time, and in some cases full-time work off the farm 
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order to be able to survive, in order to be able to put food on the 
table. 

Just as an example, I have four neighbors, on — side of me, 
ne right next to me, and the other is about a quarter or a half mile 
iway. In each case one member of the family has to tank outside 

to maintain the farm or else they would not be able to stay on the 
farm. The same is true in my own case. 

As was mentioned before—and I will not go into detail—there 
re the foreclosures, and the failures in the past 2 years in our area 
have been numerous, 

I would like to make one brief remark on the family farm setup 
as L see it as an individual. I feel that the family farm setup as 
such is one of the bases, one of the solid bases, of owr whole economy. 
| know that in the poultry industry we increased production during 
the war to keep up with demand. We expanded. We also kept up 
with all sorts of technological advancements. We have maintained 
progress on an equal basis almost, you might say, with other types 
of industry. I think this is a credit to us, because we have done this 
without necessarily increasing the size of the operation. We have 
done this. We have maintained our individual family enterprise. 
But the situation now is becoming such that we cannot continue much 
longer. 

Yes, there have been fair prices for the past few months. But in 
the period of 1954, from the beginning of that year, it has been so 
disastrous that there will have to be for a long time high prices for 
us to make up the losses we incurred. 

I am a relatively small producer, possibly between 3,500 and 4,000 
birds. I have within the last year went into a debt of over $6,000. 
That was ending of March of last year. The debt kept mounting 
after March of this year and I am not sure what it is now. I am 
afraid to have the accountant come around and check the books. 

The important thing, gentlemen, is that we need help. I am not 
here as an expert, but I can offer a few suggestions. 

[ would like to say that I see the help that the poultry farmer 
needs to maintain his operation in two cl: assifications. One is imme- 
diate help. And the other is the long-range point of view. 

| speak mainly here for the egg farmer, the one who derives his 
income solely from eggs. There are thousands of them in our area. 

Just as an aside, I would like to say just to show you the picture 
briefly as it exists in our area, we have a cooperative store that is 
connected with the feed co-op part of it, that sells equipment to the 
farmers, 

During the late forties and early fifties that store gradually rose 
until it did a volume of almost $200,000 yearly in business. In the 
fiscal period ending as of Septen mber 1955, the volume of our co- op 
store was $60,000. That was not because we dropped our inventory. 
That was not because we lost our membership. Our membership 
is still the same as it was before, but it was because the poultry 
farmers did not have the money to buy the equipment and to keep 
up the buildings. In fact, the newspaper in our area, the press re- 
ported that in our whole area the volume of retail business has 
dropped about $50 million from the year before, which is a tremen- 
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dous drop for a small area such as we represent. And that is attrib- 
utable mainly to the plight of the poultry farmers. 

Our picture therefore is not a bright one, but a desperate one. We 
need immediate help. That can be done, I feel, in a few ways. 

First of all, as was said before, the release of grains to us. This 
would give us cheaper feed and a more favorable egg-feed ratio. 

Also, I think that the marketing agencies of the Government could 
find outlets for our so-called surpluses. 

By the way, we are told we have a surplus, and at the same time [| 
read in magazines and newspapers that in a few years from now there 
will be additional people at the table; that the present expansion of 
the agricultural industry will not be able to keep up with that in- 
creased demand. 

I would like to say I think it would be of benefit to see our farmers 
maintain their farms so that they can keep up with the demand that 
will be there in the future. We cannot do it now. 

A school-lunch program would be a very good outlet for us and 
it would certainly help affect our price. Other consumer outlets could 
be found. 

I think one thing that would help us immediately would be a mort- 
gage moratorium, because we are faced with a serious crisis now. We 
have to replace our flocks in order to be able to stay on our farms. We 
do not have the money to buy new chicks, to feed and raise them. By 
the same token, if we keep the old birds, we are told, and we know, 
that old birds are not profitable. So we are caught in between the devi! 
and the deep blue sea. We have to find a way at least to replace enough 
birds to take care of the normal mortality that takes place on the 
farms. 

And a mortgage moratorium would relieve us of certain payments, 
at least we would be able to siphon off some money towards that direc- 
tion. 

As to the long-range help, well, I think it was stated before by one 
of the representatives from our area that we would like equality under 
the law. 

We feel in the past few years the poultry and egg industry has 
expanded to where it is one of the important segments of the agri- 
cultural industry as a whole. We are not opposing the dairy or grain 
or any other farmer. They are entitled to make a living and to make 
a living off their farms. We want the same rights that any other 
farmer has. We want the right to make a living from our farms. 
We need stability in our industry. Our prices are governed by specu- 
lative engagements on the market. There are many times when the 
prices drop 5 cents or more from 1 market day to the next. In my 
case a drop of 5 cents, a small farmer as I am, represents a loss of about 
$60 on 1 shipment. It is really more than I can take, but when that 
price starts to go back up it takes a few weeks to rise again those 4 
or 5 cents. That is very important to us. 

We feel—at least many of the members of my organization, the 
organization which I represent—that the Brannan plan is a very sat- 
isfactory plan. True, Senator, it would take money to administer it. 
It would take money to put it into operation, but it takes money now 
to put other plans into operation. It takes a lot of money, for in- 
stance, to help the shipping industry of our country, which is not 
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an agricultural industry. It takes a lot of money to help other manu- 
facturing industries of our country. And I think that money should 
not be the main concern at the moment in helping an industry which 
is very basic to our economy. ; 

[ would like to say that as far as I see the Brannan plan it does not 
conflict with the man keeping as many birds as he needs. I, for in- 
stance, have about 4,000 birds. The Brannan plan, I think, would 
take care of most of those 4,000 birds. If, however, I wanted to keep 
6,000 birds, the 4,000 birds could be supported under the Brannan plan 
and the other 2,000 birds the man has to take a chance. If the market 
looks good, he will take a chance with them. If it does not look good, 
he will operate with the 4,000 birds and be content to make a living. 

You know, I think anyone who came on the farm thinking that he 
was going to get rich I believe is well deluded now. Certainly he 
has no illusions about that now. 

All we want to do is to be able to make a living and stay on the 
farm. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Zelnick. 

Mr. Ze_nickK. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. We will next hear from Mr. Stanley Piseck. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY A. PISECK, NEWPORT, N. Y. 


Mr. Pisecx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
part of my testimony typed and part is not. I will have that typed 
and send it to you. 

The Cuamman. All right; you may have a seat and give your full 


name and occupation. 

Mr. Piseck. My name is Stanley A. Piseck and I am a dairy farmer 
in New York. 

Our economy is composed of three 
labor and industry. 

I put agriculture first because it has contributed most to our wealth 
and growth by producing the food and fiber so necessary in our great 
Nation’s growth and expansion. It becomes necessary that all these 
segments continue to be healthy and prosperous so that our Nation 
stays economically sound and socially secure. 

In the past few years, we have witnessed the continued healthy 
growth of labor and industry while agriculture is stranded at the brink 
of bankruptcy. Today both labor and industry returns are the high- 
est on record while agricultura! income has slipped fully 25 percent. 
No economy can long withstand this disparity without encouraging 
total collapse of our great economic structure. 

It becomes the duty of the political party in power to right this 
serious economic situation or expect to be superseded. The farmers 
of this great Nation of necessity must become an important part of 
this great change. 

A few years ago under a previous administration both agriculture 
and labor have run to the highest peak ever on record. That the 
%)-percent price support program has materially aided in the creation 
of this great income cannot be denied, and any reasonable human will 
readily concede it. In our own great dairyland of the metropolitan 


great. segments: Agriculture, 
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New York milk area the dairymen in 1948 received a blended return of 
$5.08 for 3.5 percent milk in the 200-210 mile zone. In the past few 
years while cost of production went up fully 15 percent the dairymen’s 
return has slipped down to the $4 mark. The dairymen have los 
from $1 to a $1.25 per hundredweight, the very money they need to buy 
the products of labor. 

Our economy is running on the momentum of a previous adminis- 
tration and the ability of organized labor of not only holding the 
line but improving wages and working conditions—there is a serious 
threat of slackening, and perhaps a sudden stop, unless immediate 
steps are taken to bolster agricultural prices. 

That there are definite reasons for this tremendous loss of return 
to our national agriculture is very apparent. 

Today labor sets its own wages by its own labor leaders, and pros- 
pers. Likewise, industry sets its own prices for its products of manu- 
facture. 

Today agricultural prices are set by dreamy-eyed economists, secure 
by their own inflated salaries, and the tremendous loss suffered by our 
agricultural masses is no skin off their shins, 

Our first step in the readjustment of our economy must of necessity 
be the return to farm leaders, the sacred light to run their own busi- 
ness, and negotiate the prices necessary to create purchasing power for 
agriculture so necessary in the purchase of the products of labor and 
industry. Economists must be used only in an advisory capacity and 
not in the driver’s seat. No party, no economists inherited a sacred 
right to exploit the humble masses that comprise our great agricul- 
tural population. 

I have added a few words, to give you added information. 

For 25 years perhaps I have done more work among them than any 
individual in our area. I am going to give you the digest of my 
experience. 

In the years 1933 to 1934 and 1935 I took active part in large area 
meetings throughout the State of New York. This gave me a fine 
opportunity to study not only the milk producers themselves, but the 
type of land they were farming, and the real possibility of milk pro- 
duction. I traveled the countryside from one producer meeting to 
another, urging milk producers to own their own local milk plants, 
with ample milk-surplus manufacturing facilities to take care of the 
surplus at the point of production. 

In all of these travels I made it a point to write down my observa- 
tions and reactions, so as to formulate my views and opinions in the 
importan discussion of milk marketing. I found that theer were many 
thousands of farmers suited only for fall and winter production, and 
this group should not be tampered with because they were doing a 
good job of producing milk, even though their cost of production 
was high, with little or no chance to lower it. 

On the other hand, there was also a much larger group of dairy 
farming that enjoyed excellent lush pastures that supplied dairy herds 
with such an abundance of fine pasture grasses that the dairymen 
could cut down on the grain feeding and do so temporarily at least. 
Each of these groups are an important segment of our dairy industry. 
It is our duty to creathe a milk-price structure that will give the utmost 
in milk prices without disrupting their customary production pattern. 
And a sound milk-marketing plan will do the job. 
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It is a matter of record that I have been a consistent advocate of 
a uniform class 1 price the year round, with proper adjustment up 
or down as economie conditions warrant. I siearhidailed a drive for 
better milk in 1947 and 1948. And that was based on uniform class 
| prices. 

Class 1 price for milk creates a uniform price of production pat- 
tern and this pattern of production in turn determines the price paid 
to milk producers. This was demonstrated in the cycle of years of 
1943 to 1948 when nearly uniform prices of class 1 milk prevailed and 
became the highest ever received by dairymen. 

Consumption of milk also remained at the highest level ever re- 
corded during the same period. 

The weakness in our present milk formula is the utter disregard 
for the production patterns so necessary to channel milk into quality 
surplus products that will make well, store well, and bring the highest 
consumer prices. 

The present milk formula takes money out of the flush months’ 
receipts and adds it to the fall receipts. This inducement created a 
large unseasonable flow and winter surplus that about ruined the dairy 
industry. It encouraged too many milk producers with good pastures 
to turn to fall and winter production, thereby creating the tremendous 
oversupply at the wrong time of the year. 

If a producer with good pasture can get as much for class 1 milk 
in June as he can in November, naturally he will produce the bulk 
of his milk on grass, but by this method the winter producer has a 
healthy market and receives a good price, as was demonstrated by the 
November 1948 blended return of $5.55 for 3.5 milk in the 200 to 210 
mile zone. 

The summer milk producer will also receive a good price at a lower 
cost of production. The cow freshening on grass is still a good pro- 
ducer in November and proves to be a real money maker. 

In 1947 production was 104 percent over the November production 
in the metropolitan area. 

[In 1954 June production was only 58 percent of November 1954 
production in the same area. 

That proves that the formula has disrupted our orderly procedures 
as we had them previous to 1947 and 1948. 

It did not take too much brain and ingenuity on the part of any 
dairy leader to know if we take money out and add it onto the other 
we will disrupt something. That is perhaps what they wanted to do, 
because we had something very orderly in 1947 and 1948. 

On the other hand, 1948——just listen to this—when our costs of pro- 
duction were lower, the first 6 months the producers of blended re- 
turned $5.03 for 3.5 milk; in 1954 the first 6 months netted producers 
a blended return of $3.73 for 3.5 milk, or $1.30 less, even though our 
costs of production went up a lot. 

The bulk of the surplus milk should be produced on grass. From 
this quality surplus products can be made that bring the highest re- 
turn to the producer. At present too much of the cheese is made when 
cows are in the barn. This quality of cheese has a tendency to glut 
the market and reacts unfavorably on good grass cheese prices. 

larmer owned and operated milk cooperatives in the metropolitan 
area have the finest equipped cheese-manufacturing plants in the in- 
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dustry, their product is the finest in America. There will never bp 
enough good New York grass Cheddar nau to supply the market, 

For many years the dairy leaders worked together daigentis and 
brought the milk industry out of chaos to the peak of success in 1948 
when the milk producers average $5.08 for 3.5 milk in the 200 to 210 
mile zone. We inched along. “We took what we got, prepared for 
something more, and by that inching along we have ‘been able to build 
our own. It was secure. We can do the same thing again. 

There was nothing so wrong with the Federal-State order that a 
hearing or two could not amend it to the satisfaction of all concerned, 

Then suddenly, under the clamor for something more permanent, 
the unworkable formula was thrust upon the unsuspecting milk pro- 
ducer. On February 1, gentlemen, I was there. That was in 1948, 
Secretary Brannan told a tremendous crowd at Syracuse that if the 
class 1 price formula would not work it would be ‘taken out. It is q 
matter of record. 

I went personally before the Secretary and begged and _ pleaded 
that it not be put in. I delayed it. I am sure, gentlemen, because the 
formula was not put in August 1950, but the pressure was so great 
upon the Secretary that he had to approve it. Now it is a dismal 
failure. Let us recongize it. 

In August 1950, the formula began to operate. For over 5 years 
it dissipated the honest labor of men, women, and children on the 
farms of our great metropolitan areas. For over 5 years the bulk 
producer lost over 1 cent per pound of all of the milk he produced. 
This staggering loss amounts to millions and millions of dollars. It 
really dealt the agriculture a staggering blow. 

Senators, why does this formula continue when it is already proven 
to be 5 years of failure? I will tell you why. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Pisecx. I am just abut finished. 

The Cuarrman. There are nine more witnesses to be heard and we 
have only a very few minutes. 

Mr. Pisecx. I will do it within 1 minute. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Keep to your text. 

Mr. Pisecx. The metropolitan New York milk market needs no 
self-help plan, no basic surplus, no production-control schemes so 
flagrantly presented today, and which would not only penalize the 
producer and confuse the administration. 

The five markets within easy reach of all producers can absorb every 
drop of milk produced in the metropolitan market. 

What is needed most is a workable Federal-State milk order that 
will revamp our milk production to a pattern very similar to 1947 and 
1948 at the earliest possible moment. Nota pound of butter or cheese 
made in this surplus metropolitan area needs be sold to the Federal 
Government. We have the markets. We have the population, enough 
to readily consume every pound of milk or milk products produced in 
the area. It is high time that we used our brains and ingenuity to 
bring this about. 

I thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I want to ask one question. I want to see if I 
understand the situation. This is what you are saying, that when you 
and others appeared before Secretary Brannan that he took the advice 
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of the economists rather than that of the practical dairy leaders. Is 
that it? 

Mr. Prsecx. That is right. 

Senator HoLtLanp. What you want now is- 

Mr. Piseck. We want that leadership back into the hands of the 
producers, So that we can go back where we were. 

Senator Hottanp. You want the leadership returned to you and 
other dairy leaders, and the economists put in the back room; is that 
it? 

Mr. Piseck. That is right. 

Senator Hotitanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Piseck. Thank you. 

The CHamrMANn. We will next hear from Mr. Barton. Give us your 
name in full, please, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BARTON, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Mr. Barron. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is William 
Burton, a potato grower. 

The CHArRMAN. We desire to hear all of the witnesses, may I state, 
but because of weather conditions our pilot has just sent word that 
unless we can leave from here around 3:30 we may not be able to land 
in Washington. Of course, I would like to stay in Utica, but I need 
to go back to Washington tonight, if possible. So please do not re- 
peat. Just give us new matter. 

Mr. Barron. First, I want to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to speak before this committee. 

[ am a potato grower in Monmouth County, N. J. 

Potato growers at the present time are not making a substantial 
living. We have not made ends meet in the past 3 years, 1955 being 
one of the worst seasons we have experienced. 

We sold potatoes for $1 and less per hundred pounds graded and 
packed f. o. b. at the farm. Yet potatoes within 15 miles from my 
farm were costing the consumer 5 and 6 cents per pound. I would 
like to know why there is such a markup in price. Gentlemen, it does 
not sound reasonable, when the farmer himself is selling them at a 
loss. Why should we have to do so? 

Therefore, in my opinion, I would like to ask the committee to set 
up a program whereby we as farmers will receive a reasonable price 
for our product. 

[ feel that the potato growers of not only New Jersey, but of all of 
the States, need some means of Government control, basing my state- 
ment on the fact that the Government reports from Washington tell 
us that there is an oversupply in the country. Therefore, [ would 
like to state my own opinion that the Government should control the 
production, not by acreage but by bushels or hundredweight marketed. 

I feel this would eliminate the mistakes made in the previous pro- 
gram which was based on acreage allotments instead of bushels or 
lundredweight. This program should apply only to growers who 
have been producing potatoes for the last 3 years. I say this because 
| know that in the previous program people planted potatoes because 
there was a Government support. 

I would like to add to that, gentlemen. 
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My friends from Long Island made the statement this morning 
about the mercantile exc hange i in New York. 

I think that is dong more harm than anything else there is in the 
country right now. I for one, as a grower, would like to see that 
thrown out. 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

I wish to place in the record at this point a telegram from your 
Senator, He z rt H. Lehman, who says that he cannot be here because 
of previous engagements in New York. He wishes me to give his 
best wishes to all of the witnesses scheduled to testify and to all of 
those assembled at the hearings in Utica, as well as the other Senators, 
The entire telegram will be put in the record at this point. 

(The telegram of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman of the State of New 
York is as follows:) 


Dear ALLEN: I keenly regret my inability to be in Utica today but urgent Sen- 
ate committee business keeps me in New York. However, I am happy to welcome 
you and your committee to New York State to conduct hearing which I know 
will be useful in finding the difficult solution to our difficult farm problems. | 
would like your permission and that of your committee to file a statement of 
my views on this matter to be included in the record of your Utica hearings, 
Unless advised otherwise I shall send this to you in the Senate Office Building 
I feel as much concerned over our farm problem as over any other problem 
we face today. The drop in farm income which is especially severe for New 
York State farmers represents a startling blight upon our economy. Whatever 
legislative formulas are devised they must be aimed at promptly raising the 
level of farm income and the return of the individual farmer so that they may 
share in our national prosperity. We dare not neglect our perros nor let them 
continue to be the forgotten folk of our current economic life. I shall, as I said, 
submit my detailed views to you. In the meantime please convey to the other 
members of your committee and committee staff members my heartfelt greet- 
ings. I was pleased to be able to work closely with members of your staff in 
arranging for these hearings. Give my best wishes, of course, to all the witnesses 
scheduled to testify and to all those assembled at your hearings in Utica. Warn- 
est personal regards to you. 


The CuarMan. We will next hear from Mr. Evans, Can you 
summarize the matter in your statement in a few words? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD J. EVANS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NEW 
YORK COOPERATIVE SEED POTATO ASSOCIATION, INC., GEORGE- 
TOWN, N. Y. 


Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and ee my name is Harold J 
Evans, and I am secretary-treasurer of the New York Cooperative 
Seed Potato Association, Ine. 

I will be very brief. Omitting all preliminaries, I would like to 
say we believe, basically, one of the big troubles with the potato 
industry also is a bigger supply of potatoes than the market requires 
at the present time. This suggested program tends to regulate the 
supply of potatoes to market requirements to avoid waste of crops, 
a fair price to the consumer, and a living wage to the potato grower. 

The suggested program, we think, is a plan that might reduce the 
amount of potatoes produced and, also, 1 would like to say that we 
would like the idea of using what we have. 

The United States Department of Agriculture puts out yearly 
what they call acreage guides. These are broken down to the State 
level. The acreage guide i is supposed to be the amount of potatoes 
in any State or area that it can produce and market profitably. 
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As far as potatoes are concerned, the guides are not broken down 
from the State levels. Growers have no idea what their share of 
that allotment might be. 

We also have in the setup in this country an ASC organization 
n every State and county. The committeemen on these committees 
may not nee essarily be pot: ito men. Therefore, we recommend that 

| potato committee in each State and county be set up to work with 
saat ASC committees. And then take the acreage guides, break 
them down to a county- and farm-level basis. 

If the acreage is reduced by this committee to the farm we feel 
there would be a fair distribution. 

Of course, when we are talking acreage we also have in mind 
t is based entirely on the acreage we may get too many potatoes. 
‘The committee should take that into consideration. 

In determining the farm allotment in that way we recommend that 
the 1952, 1953, and 1954 acreages be used as a base, because last year, 
1955, several sections used released acreages from other crops and 
increased potato plantings. 

The CuHarrMan. Is that not what caused the trouble ¢ 

Mr. Evans. One of the biggest causes of the potato market being 
that way is due to the fact that California released acres from cotton 
and put them into potatoes, something like 38,000 acres, which flooded 
the markets, reduced the price, and we have not recovered from it. 

The CHarrMan. Maine has done the same thing. 

Mr. Evans. Maine hasa lot of potatoes. They exceeded their allot- 
ment, but under the present program of utilizing for diversion in 
starch, et cetera, I do not think that there will be too many potatoes 
there. The figures indicate too many, but actually we do not believe 
there will be. 

We also think that under this acreage allotment program every 
grower should have his allotment, his base allotment, but that he 
should not necessarily have to plant to the full extent if he did not want 
to, because in a system of rotation of crops sometimes you have 5 or 
i) acres, more or less, and by reporting that to the county committee 
and getting released from that or putting in a request for a few more 
acres that somebody else releases, we would have a uniform supply, we 
think. 

In back of this whole thing we would like to see enough potatoes 
supplied, but we do not want to see too many. 

We would also like to see a provision for new potato growers who 
want tocome in. This program, so far, is based more or less on a vol- 
untary basis. We have a good many potato growers. In fact, by and 
large the potato industry is not in favor of rigid controls, at least that 
is true in this State. If, however, it seems to be necess: ary to have such 
mandatory acreage allotments and marketing quotas, we would recom- 
mend something like Senate bill 3049, with which you are familiar. 
We think that covers the situation very well. That does imply a whole 
lot of regulation and supervision and extra work, and we thought that 
might be accomplished in more or less a voluntary manner. 

We believe that all this released acreage from other crops, and 
potatoes, too, should not be planted to any crop that is unsupported. 
It has caused a lot of damage to the potato industry. The released 
acreage, planted to other crops, would do the same thing. 
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Any program has to have a penalty. What we would like to see 
in the way of a penalty, if this voluntary plan could be put into effect, 
is that the grower would not get any kind of Government support or 
help if he exceeds his allotment. Such help as section 32 funds or 
any APC benefits that might acerue to his farm or any other kind of a 
price program that might be established. We think that would be 
some kind of a penalty that would tend to keep the acreage in line. 

We think that this program would give the most control of the acre- 
age and production with the least amount of regulation. We think 
it would be the most voluntary. And if all payments mentioned were 
withheld the most penalizing of any program that has been suggested 
by potato growers. 

Unless the Government wants to play a major role. It would be self- 
regulating with the cooperation of the ASC organization, which is al- 
ready set up in each State and county. It would cost the Govern- 
ment the least amount for administration. It would not interfere 
with any marketing program or practice in any market and would be 
a valuable adjunct to those areas which have marketing agreements. 
We feel that it would encourage the development of better marketing 
and improvement of the industry by the growers themselves, as does 
the wool program, especially so if ways of collecting funds could be 
provided and administered for promotion and advertising of potatoes. 

I refer to the wool program there because in the transcript here we 
mention that if a support program is put on we would like that kind 
of a program so that we can take some of the money to promote our 
own product. 

We think that this kind of a program would fit the ever-changing 
picture of produc ‘tion trends and consumption needs. 

The guides could be changed, for instance, each year. They are 
changed each year. And, of course, that would be painted down to 
the various farms. We believe this kind of a program comes the 
nearest to being self-administering and makes the United States De- 
partment of Agr iculture a junior partner rather than a major interest. 

Thank you. 

Senator Amen. That is very good. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(The aan statement of Mr. Harold J. Evans is as follows :) 


My name is Harold J. Evans, a potato farmer of Georgetown, N. Y. I am also 
manager of the New York Cooperative Seed Potato Association, Inc., which sells 
both seed and table potatoes for its 75 members, mostly in New York State. 

The following statement is that of the New York Cooperative Seed Potato 
Association, Inc., and has been thoroughly discussed by its members and direc- 
tors and I have been delegated to present it to your committee. 

We recognize that your committee is considering the agricultural situation as 
a whole and while this program is concerned with potatoes only, we believe it 
has certain basie principles which could be applied to other crops. 

We believe your committee has had sufficient background and is well versed 
in the condition of the potato industry as far as growers are concerned and we 
will not take up your time in trying to convince you that economically growers 
are in bad shape. We think you will agree with us that this economic condition 
is due in part at least, to tariff protection and subsidies of certain industries, to 
guaranteed minimum wages of labor and the operation of union activities with 
the sanction of Government. Use of released acres from supported crops in 
certain areas planted to potatoes broke the market during the summer and 
prices have not recovered since. 

By and large, the potato industry is in favor of a self-help, self-administered 
program with a minimum of Government support and we believe the following 
briefly outlined program could be made effective along this line. 
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We believe, basically, one of the big troubles with the potato industry also is a 
bigger supply of potatoes than the market requires at the present time. This 
suggested program tends to regulate the supply of potatoes to market require- 
ments to avoid waste of crops, a fair price to the consumer and a living wage to 
the potato srower. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


The USDA issues, yearly, what are called acreage guides. They indicate 
what acreage each State should raise of potatoes and other crops for the current 
season to meet market requirements. As far as potatoes are concerned, the 
guides are not broken down from State levels. Growers have no idea what 
the allotment within a State, county, or region might be. 

The USDA also has an ASC organization for each State and county. These 
State and county committees may or may not be potato growers. So, we 
recommend— 


POTATO COMMITTEES 


1. That a potato committee in each State and county be set up to work with 
the ASC committees. 


ALLOTMENTS 


2. The acreage guides for the State would be broken down to a county level 
and from a county level to the farm level by the ASC potato committees. This 
will give each farmer an acreage allotment which will be his personal guide. 
His acreage allotment should take in consideration his probable average yield 
so his marketings would be in line with consumer demands. 

In determining the farm allotment, the acreage planted in the years of 1952-54 
should be used as a base because if the year 1955 is used it would include 
acreage in many sections where released acreages from supporting crops were 
used to increase potato plantings. 

Under this program provision should be made so that any grower whose 
allotment is established on the above plan would have the right to shift his 
acreage as his crop rotation indicated without losing his basic allotment. By 
reporting to his county committee before a certain date ahead of planting season 
that he wanted to plant a few acres more or less, this released acreage could be 
well distributed because some growers would want a few more acres in any 
season for the same reason. He should not be penalized for sound agricultural 
practices. 

Provision should also be made for new growers who want to start raising 
potatoes and to provide for trends in production areas. 

If mandatory acreage allotments and marketing quotas should be decided 
upon by the United States Senate and House Agricultural Committees we would 
favor a plan similar to S. 3049 which was written and acted upon in 1950. 


RELEASED ACRES 


3. We believe that provision should be made whereby acreages released from 
potatoes under this plan or on any other crop on any kind of program should 


not be planted to crops which are not regulated. In this connection we favor 
the so-called soil-bank plan of planting soil-conserving and land-improving crops. 


PENALTIES 


4. The above plan is the nearest voluntary of anything we can get, but it 
needs some penalties. If the grower exceeds his allotment no support or 
financial aid should be given him for any Government program. We would 
recommend that any grower who exceeds his allotment without the approval 
of the county committee, not be entitled to any benefits from section 32 funds 
if they should be applied in surplus years like the current season nor any APC 
benefits that might apply on other crops on his farm nor any kind of price 
support program that might be devised. 


SUPPORT PROGRAM 


5. If any support program is devised for the potato industry, we suggest one 
similar to the so-called wool program which provides, not only for a fair price 
for the product marketed but the setting aside of a certain percentage of pay- 
ments for the use of research, sales promotion, etc. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


We believe this program would give the most control of acreage and produ 
tion with the least amount of regulation. 

It would be the most voluntary, and if all payments mentioned were withheld. 
most self-penalizing of any program suggested, unless the Government were to 
play a major role. 

It would be self-regulating with the cooperation of the ASC which is already 
set up in each State and county and would be the least cost to the Government 
for administration. 

It would not interfere with any marketing program or practices in any market 
and would be a valuable adjunct to those areas which have marketing agreements. 

We feel that it would encourage the development of better marketing and 
improvement of the industry by growers themselves, as does the wool program, 
especially so if ways of collecting funds could be provided and administered for 
promotion and advertising potatoes. 

This kind of program could be made to fit the ever-changing picture of produc- 
tion trends and consumption needs. The guides could be changed yearly and 
farm allotments to comply therewith. 

We believe this kind of a program comes the nearest to being self-administered 
and makes the United States Department of Agriculture a junior partner rather 
than a major interest. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Althouse. Give your name 
in full for the record. Have you anything new to add to what has 


been stated today, sir / 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE R. ALTHOUSE, VICE PRESIDENT, EAST- 
ERN FARMERS UNION, AND COCHAIRMAN, NATIONAL POULTRY 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. Aurnousr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Clarence R. Althouse. 1 live in Trenton, N. J. Today | 
represent the Eastern Farmers Union, and I am acting as vice presi- 
dent on behalf of the Eastern Farmers Union and as cochairman of 
the National Poultry Farmers Association. 

As a producer of these major commodities of the Northeast—eggs, 
poultry, and milk—I certainly welcome this opportunity to appear 
before your committee and present my views and those of the organi- 
zations I represent. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding, we wish to state 
that we are wholeheartedly in favor of 90-percent parity support for 
the basics, but we also maintain that (1) eggs and poultry must have 
the same parity level of support as wheat and corn, and (2) that the 
farmer should and must receive full parity for all of his commodities 
up to the family-farm level of production. 

There are two ways a full parity program could be put into effect 
in respect to eggs and poultry. One is through the use of production 
payments, limited to the family-farm level of production. The other 
is through the release of grain by the Federal Government at such 
prices as to bring the egg-feed and poultry-feed ratios in line with 
full parity, again limited to the family-farm level of production. In 
return for either one of these two programs, the poultry farmer, by 
the customary two-thirds vote, would necessarily have to agree to 
whatever restrictions are necessary to control production. 

A full parity program includes also such devices as the school-lunch 
program, a food-stamp plan, and a conservation acreage reserve plan. 

Congress has regularly set aside section 32 funds for price support 
for farm commodities. We still cannot understand the refusal of 
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Secretary Benson to purchase eggs and poultry for the school-lunch 
program a year ago when poultry farmers were in the midst of a 
grave crisis. “W hy pork and not eggs and poultry?” is a question 
that poultry farmers want answered. It is not that we begrudge hog 
farmers support. We are all for it. But why the discrimination ? 
We have read Secretary Benson’s statement that the Egg Industry 
Advisory Committee was opposed to support for eggs while the Hog 
Industry Advisory Committee was in favor of support for hogs. We 
are not here to judge the latter committee, but we do know about the 
Ege Industry Advisory Committee of the USDA, a list of which we 
are submitting in order to place on the record the fact that, with rare 
exception, these are not the representatives of the family farmer. 

Poultry farmers have gone through such tough sledding in the past 
2 years that a mortgage moratorium law, similar to the Frazier-Lemke 
law that was allowed to lapse in the 80th Congress, is most necessary. 
Also Congress should delve into the operations of the commodity 
exchanges. We have in mind here the New York Mercantile Exchange, 
which is a major factor in determining the price of eggs to the farmer 
in New York City, when only a very tiny fraction of the eggs mar- 
keted are traded on this exchange. We believe that Congress should 
provide strict control over the commodity cash markets. 

In regard to milk, we believe that, here again, production pay- 
ments up to the family-size level of production, is the way to achieve 
full parity for farmers. The fact that such a program does work is 
proved by the experience of 1944-47, when milk sold for 15 cents per 
quart in New York City, and dairy farmers received full parity for 
their product. However, we believe that the farmer should agree to 
conduct whatever soil-conservation practices are necessary in order 
to qualify for production payments on milk. In this way, we would 
not only keep the family farmer on the land, but also seek to main- 
tain the fertility of our soil. 

A farsighted view into our political situation would look beyond 
the present so-called surpluses into the future when, with the con- 
tinued growth of our population and the constant displacement of 
family ‘farmers, there is the prospect not of bountiful agricultural 
plenty but of severe shortages. Certainly, for us not to prepare a full 
parity program around family-farm production now, while there is 
still time, would prove not only derelict to the interest of farmers, 
but also make us lacking in our responsibility to consumers. 

Let us evolve a full parity program based on the family farmer now, 
or face the possibility of corpor ation far ming developing its own scar- 
city program. 

(The document entitled “Egg Industry Advisory Committee of the 
USDA” is as follows :) 


EcGe INpUstrRY ApviIsoRY COMMITTEE OF THE USDA 


Ahlers, Hendrick, Carl Ahlers, Inc., 168 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 

Beernink, Harry J., general manager, Washington Coopertaive Farmers Asso- 
ciation, 201-217 Elliott Avenue, West Seattle, Wash. 

Ex lmonds, Clyde C., secretary and general manager, Utah Poultry and Farmers 
Co-op, 1800 Southwest Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Farr, Robert H., market analyst, Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Fuchs, Leo, Ideal Poultry Farms, Cameron, Tex. 


Grotewold, W. Samuel, president, American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
Lake Mills, Iowa. 
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Graham, Leland J., general manager, Southern States Marketing Co-op, 
Little Walsh Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Halstead, Fred J., Sheldon Dairy & Poultry Farm, Waseca, Minn. 

Hannah, Arthur J., secretary, ROP Association, 2065 Eastern Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dr. John C. Huttar, Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kenneth, R. C., Farmers’ Mutual, Ine., Durham, N. C. 

Lafrenier, Edward, Allentown, R. I. 

Macy, Thad, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Hatchery, 47 South Pennsy| 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nickerson, D. A., Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Olson, Glenn H., Olson Bros., 3855 Lankershim Boulevard, North Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Parker, George R., Parker Poultry Farm, Rural Free Delivery, Schalka Road, 
Plainsboro, N. J. 

Rohe, H. R., general manager, Oregon Egg Producers, 306 Southeast Ash Street, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Senecal, R. W., manager, egg division, H. P. Hood & Sons, 500 Rutherford Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. 

Slusher, H. E., 208 East Capital Avenue, Postoffice Box 658, Jefferson City, Mo 

Smith, Blanton, Smith Hatchery, 927 Gallatin Road, Postoffice Box 1123, Nash 
ville, Tenn. 

Thompson, L. N., manager, egg department, Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, 840 Battery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Treat, Ralph, Wooster Cooperative Poultry Association, Box 45, Wooster, Ohio 

Scollard, A. V., Brentwood Egg Co., 409 13th Street, Oakland 12, Calif. 

Sturm, Clarence L., A. Sturm & Sons, Manawa, Wis. 

The CuHamman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Arxen. I note your reference to Secretary Benson’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Eggs. You realize, do you not, that it was 
not Secretary Benson but Secretary Brannan that threw out the egg 
program? He had one for a while. Secretary Brannan said that 
it could not work, it cost half a billion dollars; so he threw it out. 

I was wondering what committee he had to advise him. He is 
counsel for the Farmers Union now; is he not? 

Mr. Attnouse. We are not part of the National Farmers Union. 

Senator Arken. That is right. I understand that. 

Mr. A.tuouse. I would like to make that plain. We are from the 
<astern Farmers Union. 

About the question which you asked, I believe I do not believe we 
had quite as much criticism while Secretary Brannan was in the 
poultry industry—while he was Secretary—as we have had under this 
administration. 

Senator Arken. Certainly got a lot of complaints when it was 
thrown out. 

The Cuamrman. He means the farmers received more, there was 
some kind of a purchase made by the Government which took the 
eggs and the Soule products out of the market, and thereby caused 
a better price. That is what you have in mind? 

Mr. Atruouse. That is right. 

Senator Arken. I think the price of eggs is higher now than it 
has been for a long time; is that not correct? 

Mr. Avrnouse. The situation at the present moment may not be 
too bad, but we do know that the past year has been a rather severe 
one, possibly the last two years. They have been rather severe on 
poultry people. 


_——— ee 
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Senator AIkEN. I simply noticed that Secretary Brannan threw 
out the egg Lyre as Secretary; apparently he is advocating a 
restoration of it now that he is on the outside. Everybody has the 


right to change his mind, of course. 
The CuarMan. All right. Thank you. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR ELLENDER: At the hearing called by your committe in Utica, 
N. Y., on November 19, there was a great deal of probing into what was the 
particular form best fitted to each commodity. Unfortunately, with the lack of 
time, we feel that this field was not adequately covered, and we wish to supple- 
ment the testimony of Clarence R. Althouse, vice president of the Eastern Farm- 
ers Union, with the following practical application relative to eggs and poultry. 
We are enclosing a proposed bill which would accomplish these objectives. 

You will note that production payments of less than $50 are not to be made. 
In this way, the necessity for including the smallest flock of, say a dozen birds, 
would be eliminated. In this regard too, we believe that there should also be 
a distinction between commercial and noncommercial production, such as is now 
the case in respect to corn, where there is a higher level of support for growers 
in the commercial areas. 

Production payments would not exceed $2,500 per family unit in any one year. 
This would limit the payments to the family-farm level of production. 

Actually, we believe that the simplest method of controlling production would 
be through the release of grain by the Federal Government, at such prices 
as to bring the egg-feed and poultry-feed ratios in line with equal-parity treat- 
ment. Only those warmers who comply with the production figures set by the 
Government would be eligible to receive the lower priced Government grain. 
Thus, there would be an incentive for compliance. 

With the great hope that out of these hearings will come across-the-board full 
parity for all farm commodities up to the family-farm level of production, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis SLocum, 
Ercutive Secretary, Eastern Farmers Union. 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 so as to provide for the establishment of 
equitable egg-feed and poultry-feed ratios 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I1 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amendéd by adding at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 208. (a) (1) Notwithstanding section 407 of this Act, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell grain, at prices determined under paragraph (2), 
to egg and poultry producers in any State in whch egg-production and poultry- 
production quotas established under paragraph (3) are in effect. 

“(2) Grain may be sold under this subsection at such prices as may be neces- 
sary to bring the egg-feed and poultry-feed ratios in line with a percentage of the 
parity prices for eggs and poultry equal to the average level of support for corn 
and wheat for the calendar year in which the sale is made. The average level 
of support for corn and wheat for a calendar year shall be computed by adding 
the level of support for corn (expressed in terms of percentage of parity price) 
to the level of support for wheat (so expressed), as of January 1 of that year, 
and dividing the resulting sum by two. 

“(3) Not later than sixty days after the date this subsection is enacted, the 
Secretary shell determine and publish egg-production and poultry-production 
quotas for each State. Not later than sixty days before the end of each calendar 
year, the Secretary shall determine and publish egg-production and poultry- 
production quotas for each State for the following calendar year. Within 
thirty days after the date a quota is so published, the Secretary shall conduct a 
referendum, by secret ballot, of egg and poultry producers who would be affected 
by the quota. If two-thirds of the producers voting in the referendum approve 
the om it shall be in effect during the calendar year for which it was deter- 
mined, 
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‘(4) The amounts, terms, and conditions of grain sales under this subsection 
and the extent to which such sales are made shall be determined or approved by 
the Secretary. The Secretary, through the State and county committees, shai] 

apportion grain sales and egg-production and poultry-production quotas within 
each State in whch such quotas are in effect. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall make available price support to producers for 
eggs and poultry, through sales of grain under subsection (a), payments to 
producers, or a combination of both methods, in States in which production 
quotas established under subsection (a) are in effect, at a level equal to the 
average level of support for corn and wheat, as computed under paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a). 

“(2) If payments to producers are utilized as a means of price support under 
this subsection, the Secretary may determine the rate or rates of payment 
annually or periodically on the basis of the amount by which the level of support 
exceeds the estimated average price to all producers. Such rate or rates shall 
be adjusted by the Secretary, to the extent he deems practicable, for differences 
in quality, location, and other factors. Payments shall not be made under this 
subsection to any one producer in excess of $2,500 in any one year. Payments to 
producers under this subsection shall be made on an annual basis and may, at 
the discretion of the Secretary, be limited to— 

“(A) the quantity of eggs and poultry marketed by the producers; 
“(B) the quantity of eggs and poultry marketed in compliance with a 
marketing quota, if applicable; 
“(C) the quantity of eggs and poultry produced in compliance with the 
applicable production quota ; or 
“(D) the quantity and quality of eggs and poultry produced for com- 
mercial sale, 
“The Secretary may refuse to make payments to any producer under this sub- 
section for any year if he determines that the total amount to be paid is less than 
fifty dollars. 

“(3) Compliance by the producer with production quotas established under 
subsection (a), and with such marketing quotas and marketing practices as the 
Secretary may prescribe, may be required as a condition of eligibility for price 
support under this subsection.” 


The CuarrmMan. We will next hear from Mr. Norman Dailey. 


Give us your name in full for the record. I hope you have some- 
thing new to offer. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN DAILEY, PRESIDENT, EASTERN FEDERA- 
TION OF FEED MERCHANTS, INC., NARROWSBURG, N. Y. 


Mr. Damrey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
going to confine this paper to 4 or 5 paragraphs. 

My name is Norman Dailey. Iam a feed manufacturer and retailer, 
and president of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., a 
trade association of 667 feed manufacturers and retailers, independ- 
ents, who operate feed businesses at country points, at scattered loca- 
tions throughout the 11 Northeastern States. 

The thinking of livestock and poultry people and their feed sup- 
pliers is ace urately reflected, I feel, in the statement that Govern- 
ment supporting of prices of agricultural products is not good for our 
farm economy. It nullifies demand- hed: -supply impacts on prices 
and, unquestionably, has resulted in the building of large troublesome 
surpluses of the basic agricultural products that are artificially price 
supported. 

While conscious that the discontinuance of Government price-sup- 
porting programs would have far-reaching impacts, among them, 
economic hardship for farmers, we in the Northeast believe that our 
farm problem can only be solved by removing such Government sup- 
ports, thus permitting supply and demand to determine price levels. 
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Granted it is that such a retreat from artificial price supports would 
temporarily cause severe headaches for farmers. However, it seems 
logical that from the long-pull standpoint, such is the better course ; 
fact, the only course that offers a practical solution to the farm 
problem. 
' Overproduction of agricultural products must end. A flexible pric- 
ing plan keyed to a gradual reduction in the degree of supports until 
they become nonexistent seems under all circumstances to be the com- 
monsense approach. The degree of reduction of supports should be 
substantial enough to realize their complete elimination at the very 
earliest possible date. 

Another strong conviction, based upon experience, is that Govern- 
ment price-support programs put the Government into business com- 
petition with private’ enterprises. Literally speaking, our 
Government is in competition with private enterprise in every com- 
modity groove in which price-supported commodities move. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, I am reliably told, is the 
largest nonfinancial corporation existing in our country today. Con- 
tributing no tax revenue to the Government, it strongly competes 
with taxpaying private businesses. 

It has been encouraging to know during the last year that national 
policymaking leadership believes that the Government should get out 
of business. Government price supporting of agricultural products, 
however, moves the Government more and more into business, rather 
than out of it. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, sir. Your entire statement will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Dailey is as follows :) 


Your witness is Norman Dailey of Narrowsburg, N. Y., a feed manufacturer 
and retailer and president of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., 
the trade association of 667 feed manufacturers and retailers (independents) 
who operate feed businesses at country points at scattered locations throughout 
the 11 Northeastern States. 

Feed suppliers live very close to farmers. Like farmers, they have a heavy 
stake in our agricultural economy. Northeastern livestock and poultry farmers 
have found the economic going real rough in recent years. The cost of things 
farmers necessarily have to buy has mounted, while their income has gone down. 
These two important factors are currently out of balance. 

The thinking of livestock and poultry people and their feed suppliers is 
accurately reflected, I feel, in the statement that Government supporting of 
prices of agricultural products is not good for our farm economy. It nullifies 
demand-and-supply impacts on prices and, unquestionably, has resulted in the 
building of large troublesome surpluses of the basic agricultural products that 
are artificially price supported. 

Our section of the country is a feed-deficit area necessitating the inshipment of 
a heavy volume of grains and feeds used for livestock and poultry feeding. 
Government price supports have kept the price level of these commodities high. 
Poultry products and fluid milk are unsupported. By and large, farmers of the 
Northeast have spurned price supports on these products, because of a deep- 
rooted philosophy that they want to run their own business without Government 
aid or interference and, also, because of a firm belief that artificial Government 
pricing disrupts natural and businesslike distribution and, accordingly, is detri- 
mental rather than beneficial. 

They feel, too, that any Government agricultural policy should be productive 
of equitable distribution of its benefits to all farmers regardless of where they 
may operate and that any policy which discriminatingly works to the advantage 
of one sectional segment of agriculture to the detriment of another section isn’t 
in keeping with the American spirit of fair play. 
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Certainly agricultural price supporting has benefited farmers in the graip. 
growing belt with a reverse effect on the farmers of the Northeast, who mug 
depend upon in shipments of grain for feeding livestock and poultry. 

Northeastern farmers have another strong conviction based upon experience 
that Government price-support programs put Government into business competi 
tion with private enterprises. Literally speaking, our Government is in compei; 
tion with private enterprise in every commodity groove in which price supported 
commodities move. The Commodity Credit Corporation, I am reliably told, is the 
largest nonfinancial corporation existing in our country today. Contributing », 
tax revenue to Government, it strongly competes with taxpaying private 
businesses. 

It has been encouraging to note during the last year that national policymaking 
leadership believes that Government should get out of business. Government 
price supporting of agricultural products, however, moves Government more and 
more into business rather than out of it. 

While conscious that the discontinuance of Government price-supporting pro 
grams would have far-reaching impacts, among them economic hardship for 
farmers, we in the Northeast believe that our farm problem can only be solved 
by removing such Government support, thus permitting supply and demand to 
determine price levels. Granted it is that such a retreat from artificial price 
supports would temporarily cause severe headaches for farmers. However, it 
seems logical that from the long-pull standpoint, such is the better course ; in fact, 
the only course that offers a practical solution to the farm problem. 

Switching from relatively high rigid support to a flexible pattern does not 
resolve the problem, but rather only compromises it. There will be overprodu 
tion of agricultural commodities with flexible supports, but not in the high 
degree that has developed from a high rigid supporting policy. 

Overproduction of agricultural products must end. A flexible pricing plan 
keyed to a gradual reduction in the degree of supports until they become non- 
existent seems under all circumstances to be the commonsense approach. The 
degree of reduction of supports should be substantial enough to realize their 
complete elimination at the very earliest possible date. 

The price squeeze, which farmers are experiencing, is killing the incentive of 
many operators to keep farming, and this is outstandingly true among the 
operators of relatively small farm units and those who are not so fortunate as to 
possess ample capital to tide them over a price squeeze period. 

Over the years, the stability of northeastern agriculture and its contribution 
to our general economy has revolved to a substantial extent around family-size 
farm operations. These, relatively speaking, small size farms are vitally im- 
portant in our successful northeastern agriculture. They are seriously handi- 
capped by a Government price-supporting program. Almost without exception, 
this class of farm operators seek the end of price supporting as a national policy 
and are willing to stake their future on a competitive pattern built around supply 
and demand competition. 

Prices of feeds, to be sure, are considerably lower now than they were a year 
ago, yet the ratio as between feed cost and farm product income is not good and 
falls far short of providing earnings comparable to those enjoyed by other 
segments of our economy and by labor. 


Senator Hotianp. I am especially intrigued by this statement, on 
the last page of the witness’ prepared statement. He did not read it. 
I want to ask him if he cares to comment more on it: 

Over the years, the stability of northeastern agriculture and its contribution 
to our general economy has revolved to a substantial extent around family-size 
farm operations. These, relatively speaking, small-size farms are vitally im- 


portant in our successful northeastern agriculture. They are seriously handi- 
capped by a Government price-supporting program. 


And then this: 


Almost without exception, this class of farm operators seek the end of price 
supporting as a national policy and are willing to stake their future on a com- 
petitive pattern built around supply and demand competition. 


Ts it your experience, by actual contact with the small farmers in the 
northeastern area, that is a truthful statement of their position ? 
Mr. Dartxy. Yes; it is. 
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Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Damey. Feed manufacturer. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Dattey. Thank you. 

Che CHAIRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Waldo. 

Give us your name in full for the record, and your occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF ANTONIO G. WALDO, SECRETARY, CANASTOTA 
GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


Mr. Watpo. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Antonio G. Waldo, secretary of the Canastota Vegetable Growers 
Association. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you do any farming yourself ? 

Mr. Waupo. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairMANn. Can you highlight your statement ? 

Mr. Watpo. I am going to eliminate a portion of it. 

The CHarrMANn. I can give you assurance that the entire statement 
will be in the record at this point. 

Mr. Watpo. There have been many proposals presented to you, but 
[ daresay not many of them are basically for the preservation of the 
family-sized farm. 

As my father before me, I have operated a commercial vegetable 
farm on the muck lands of the Lenox Sullivan Drainage District for 
the past 25 years with my principal crops, onions and potatoes and 
mimor crops of lettuce and carrots. 

I know many nenagricultural people are opposed to subsidies, sup- 
ports, or similar plans which envision the payment of funds from the 
Treasury of the United States; but let us for a moment digress and 
take a look at what, under present legislation, we are supporting or 
subsidizing in nonagricultural pursuits. 

First, the tariff is but another form of support for industry. 

Second, the steamship lines are subsidized to the extent of 50 percent 
on the cost of constructing new ships which cost the taxpayer $48 
million last year. 

Third, a further subsidy is paid steamship lines to compensate for 
high labor costs; to that protection the Treasury wrote checks on 
our dear Uncle Sam to the extent of $100 million. 

Fourth, the airlines were given a direct subsidy last year of $73 
million plus $57 million for mail and free use of facilities, that cost 
the taxpayers $75 million. 

Fifth, publishers are subsidized to the extent of $230 million 
annually on their second-class mail. 

_ Sixth, industry is permitted to hold back from the Treasury billions 
in rapid writeoff for depreciation, oil depletion, and so forth. 

Seventh, labor is supported by legislation for minimum wages, 
unemployment benefits, pensions, Wagner Act, legalized strikes. 

Kighth, foreign aid has been checked out of the Treasury to the 
extent of about $75 billion. : 

here were many others, such as the bailing out of the banks on 
dead mortgages. We are not here to quarrel with these, but cite 
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them to show agriculture is not the only hand which is extended asking 
to be allowed to exist. 

The Cuamrman. If I may suggest, sir, you have overlooked a very 
important one. You know, when industry was converted from wai 
back to peace, it cost us, I think, about $50 billion. 

Mr. Waxpo. I know. There are many others that I could have 
cited. 

The Cuartrman. I thought that I would like to add that to those 
which you had mentioned. 

Senator A1ken. Rather than eliminate the reconversion cost, would 
it not be better to eliminate war itself, and save the 200 billion? 

Mr. Waxpo. That would be all right with me, being a former wa 
veteran myself, if you can do it. 

Senator A1rken. If we could, we would like to. 

Mr. Waxpo. We all admit that agriculture is ailing and that the 
patient is failing, if not fast, at the least it fails to holds its own. 
Now, as anyone who has been ill knows, before we can prescribe 3 
treatment, we must have a diagnosis of the patient. We seem to 
have two different stages of the problem to solve. 

First, that most of our problems are due to overproduction and that 
because of surplus overhanging the market, prices are down, so the 
doctors say, “Let us cut down production ;” but if we are to do this, 
rigid high price supports will aggravate the malady, or to avoid 
this each farm would have to be minutely supervised. 

And if we abandon rigid price support and take up flexible sup- 
ports, then production would not be stimulated and within a short 
period of time the situation would work back to a supply and demand, 
in which the farmer would take his chances on survival on the efficiency 
of production of his farm. | 

The second view is that the farmer is the low man on the totem 
pole of our industrial economy. There is great disparity with labo 
and industry. So here we are with costs fixed by the wages and 
charges arbitrarily set by labor and industry. Yet we have a decreas. 
ing Income and we are not yet integrated in this new economy on « 
basis of equality. 

And with this as the basis of this diagnosis, overproduction is not 
our trouble, but that most of it is due to laws, subsidies, and special 
benefits which labor and industry have obtained from our Govern- 
ment. As industry is not selling its production in a free market, nor 
is labor, but in a market supported by many special concessions, so 
we cannot sell our agricultural products on the supply and demand, 
and stay on an equality with these other groups. 

Thus, we, using this view, must have some support for agriculture. 
We may not like the remedy, but our society, to again paraphrase 
Lincoln, cannot exist half free and half slave. 

Most surplus are only surplus at a price, because they exist in 
quantities easily within the ability of the country te consume, except 
possibly wheat and cotton. The disparity between the income of 
the farmer and wages and industry is not explained by overproduc- 
tion, as our income is only low in comparison with the artificially 
high wages and charges which constitute agriculture’s cost of pro- 
duction. As for example, there is no shortage of labor, yet wages 
keep advancing, our products are in the same position as the supply 
of labor, yet on the other hand they keep going down. 
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The CHatrrMANn. What is the solution? As I have said a dozen 
times here today, what is the solution? Let us have your solution 
to it, please. 

Mr. Waxpo. The solution of the thing is to discard the present con- 
cept of parity as outmoded and outworn, and to substitute a stand- 
ard support basis on income and not on price—pay the farmer in 
cash the difference between the support standard and the average sell- 
ing price, the same as they are doing today in wool. Let us establish 
a fair base for the prices to which we are to go. Let us limit the 
amount of payments under this plan to the average production of the 
family-sized farm, and keep that high enough so as to benefit most 
farmers, but not the industrialized farms. 

Let us determine the purchasing power by dividing the cash re- 
ceipts by the index of prices paid by farmers for supplies, machinery 
and services. Let us adopt a unit of measurement which is applica- 
ble to all agricultural commodities upon which support can be reasona- 
bly anticipated. Let us determine eligibility by observance of soil 
and conservation practices, and by compliance with programs to pro- 
vide against wasteful production or disorderly marketing. 

Under this plan which has been presented many times with many 
variations by many in both high and low position, we would have 
production payments which would keep the supplies ample for high 
consumption and the farmer happy with assurance that he would be 
on a parity with other segments of our economy. Our objective must 
always be parity between prices and income. 

In conclusion, the theory that farm price must be allowed to drop 
toa low level to bring about a decrease in volume cannot be subscribed 
toby many. It means that price support would not be available when 
it is needed most. The program to be set up must effectively serve 
the farmer and his family on his farm. It must not discriminate 
against consumers. The program outlined herein will meet the need 
of protection of both farmer and consumer with plentiful supplies 
at a fair price. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Waldo. 

Your entire statement will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Waldo is as follows: ) 

The writer of this proposal was born in Camden, N. Y., in 1893, of immigrant 
parents from Italy. Moved to Canastota, N. Y., in 1902 and has lived there 
since. Was educated in the Canastota Public Schocels, Valparaiso University 
in Indiana, and graduated from Albany Law School of Union University in 1914. 
Volunteered for service in the First World War and was awarded the Distin- 
suished Service Cross by Gen. John J. Pershing for his services in battle on 
November 1 and 2, 1918, at the Bois de Loges during the Argonne offensive. Has 
heen engaged in the practice of law in Canastota since his graduation, having 
heen elected police justice for 16 years and mayor of his community for 14 years. 

As my father before me, I have operated a commercial vegetable farm on the 
muck lands of the Lenox Sullivan Drainage District for the past 25 years with my 
principal crop onions and potatoes and minor crops of lettuce and carrots. 

I have been the executive secretary of the Lenox Sullivan Drainage Improve- 
ment District Association since 1932. I was president of the New York State 
Vegetable Growers Association for 5 years and for a like period I have been 
president of the New York State Council of Farmer Cooperatives and president 
of the Syracuse Production Credit Association for 5 years. Was chairman of 
the New York-New Jersey Milk Shed committee for 1 year and have served on 
committees for revision of New York State Cooperative Law; and many other 
statewide committees for agricultural progress, and last, but not least, executive 
secretary of the Canastota Growers Cooperative Association, Inc., for 22 years. 
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I have been a member of the Grange, Farm Bureau, and 4-H Club; also adviser 
and member of the education committee to provide a handbook for guidance jp 
the study of cooperations for vocational agriculture. 

My presence here is not to attempt to ask the Congress of the United States for 
a law to present to each individual farmer a handout from the United States 
Treasury. Nor am I here to present a plan for one segment of agriculture over 
the remainder. I know, as well as you honorable gentlemen, that agriculture 
cannot continue to function properly where it is half slave and half free. [f 
we support grain and not livestock, then the latter segment of agriculture is 
denied an equality of opportunity which is assured to it under the Constitution. 
So will it be with all commodities; either all should be administered on the 
same basis or agriculture will always be unbalanced. 

The basic premise upon which I am to speak is that this committee and the 
Congress are desirous and that their aim and purposes are the preservation of 
the family-type farm and not to present legislation which in the final analysis 
will tend to place such agricultural enterprises at a disadvantage with large 
corporate farming. There will be many proposals presented to you, but I dare 
say that not many of them are basically for the preservation of the family-type 
farmers with its limited drain of the Treasury of the United States. The large 
majority of them contain no restriction as to the amount any individual or cor- 
poration may obtain under the program. 

May I deflect for a moment to give an illustration of what this means. In 
one county, with which I am familiar, during one of the years of the late and 
unlamented potato program, there were 18 farms in the program, and the total 
outlay was $396,000, or an average of $22,000 per farm, but 5 of these 18 received 
$305,900, or an average of $50,966, and the 13 received an average of $6,900 under 
this program. If the average per family farm had been taken as a guide the 
Government could have saved $270,000 and the program could have been saved. 

Any program which may be adopted will cost the taxpayers money but let us 
have a program that will preserve the family-type farm which is the foundation 
of agriculture and yet not bankrupt the Treasury. 

I know many nonagricultural people are opposed to subsidies supports or 
similar plans which envision the payment of funds from the Treasury of the 
United States; but let us for a moment digress and take a look at what under 
present legislation are we supporting or subsidizing in nonagricultural pursuits: 

(1) The tariff is but another form of support for industry. 

(2) The steamship lines are subsidized to the extent of 50 percent on the 
cost of constructing new ships which cost the taxpayer $48 million last year. 

(3) A further subsidy is paid steamship lines to compensate for high-labor 
costs to that protection the Treasury wrote checks on our dear Uncle Sam 
to the extent of $100 millions. 

(4) The airlines were given a direct subsidy last year of $73 million plus 
$57 million for mail and free use of facilities that cost the taxpayers $75 
million. 

(5) Publishers are subsidized to the extent $230 million annually on their 
second-class mail. 

(6) Industry is permitted to hold back from the Treasury billions in 
rapid writeoff for depreciation, oil depletion, and so forth. 

(7) Labor is supported by legislation for minimum wages, unemployment 
benefits, pensions, Wagner Act, legalized strikes. 

(8) Foreign aid has been checked out of the Treasury to the extent of 
about $75 billion. 

There were many others, such as the bailing out of the banks on dead mortgages. 
we are not here to quarrel with these, but cite them to show agriculture is not 
the only hand which is extended asking to be allowed to exist. 

We all will admit that agriculture is ailing and that the patient is failing, 
if not fast, at the least it fails to hold its own. Now as anyone who has been ill 
knows, before we can prescribe a treatment, we must have a diagnosis of the 
patient. We seem to have two different stages of the problem to solve. 

First: A. That most of our problems are due to overproduction and that 
because of surplus overhanging the market, prices are down; so the doctors say 
let us cut down production; but if we are to do this, rigid high price supports 
will aggravate the malady, or to avoid this each farm would have to be minutely 
supervised. 

B. If we abandon rigid price support and take up flexible supports then 
production would not be stimulated and within a short period of time the 
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situation would work back to supply and demand in which the farmer would take 
his chances on survival on the efficiency of production of his farm. 

The second view is: A. That the farmer is the low man on the totem pole of 
our industrial economy. There is great disparity with labor and industry. So 
here we are with costs fixed by the wages and charges arbitrarily set by labor 
and industry. Yet we have a decreasing income and we are not yet integrated 
in this new economy on a basis of equality. 

B. With this as the basis of this diagnosis overproduction is not our trouble 
but that most of it is due to laws, subsidies, and special benefits which labor and 
industry have obtained from our Government. As industry is not selling its 
production in a free market, nor is labor, but in a market supported by many 
special concessions, sO we cannot sell our agricultural products on the supply 
and demand and stay on an equality with those other groups. 

Thus, we, using this view must have some support for agriculture. We 
may not like the remedy but our society to again paraphrase Lincoln cannot 
exist half free and half slave. 

Most surpluses are only surplus at a price, because they exist in quantities 
easily within the ability of the country to consume, except possibly wheat and 
cotton. The disparity between the income of the farmer and wages and indus- 
try is not explained by overproduction as our income is only low in com- 
parison with the artificial high wages and charges which constitutes agricultures 
cost of production. As for example, there is no shortage of labor, yet wages 
keep advancing, our products are in the same position as the supply of labor, 
yet on the other hand they keep going down. 

So let us conclude: Overproduction is not the primary cause of our trouble 
but most of it is due to industry, and labor having the jump or preferred 
position in comparison with agriculture. 

Solution : Shall we knock down supports for labor and industry? 

The answer is no. 

The proper solution is give all agriculture equivalent support to maintain 
the family-sized farm. 

The program which would, in my opinion, do this very thing and allow the 
family-sized farm to continue at the least cost to the Treasury is as follows: 

1. Let us discard the concept of parity as outmoded and outworn. 

2. Let us substitute a standard of support based on income and not on price. 

3. Let us pay the farmer in cash the difference between the support standard 
and the average selling price. 

4. Let us establish a fair base. Take the 10 years 1940-50. 

5. Let us limit the amount of payments under this plan to the average pro- 
duction of the family-sized farm and keep it high enough to benefit most 
farmers but not industrialized farms. 

6. Let us determine purchasing power by dividing the cash receipts by the 
index of prices paid by farmers for supplies, machinery, and services. 

7. Let us adopt a unit of measurment which is applicable to all agricultural 
commodities upon which support can be reasonably expected. 

8. Let us determine eligibility by : 

(a) Observance of soil and conservation practices. 
(b) Compliance with programs to provide against wasteful production 
or disorderly marketing. 

Under this plan which has been presented many times with many variations 
by many in both high and low position, we would have production payments 
which would keep the supplies ample for high consumption and the farmer 
happy with assurance that he would be on a parity with other segments of our 
economy. Our objective must always be parity between prices and income. 

In conclusion, the theory that farm price must be allowed to drop to a low 
level to bring about a decrease in volume cannot be subscribed to by many. 
It means that price support would not be available when it is needed most. 
The program to be set up must effectively serve the farmer and his family on 
his farm. It must not discriminate against consumers. The program outlined 
herein will meet the need of protection of both farmer and consumer with 
plentiful supplies at a fair price. 


The CuHarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Stout. 
Give us your full name for the record, and your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF STANLEY E. STOUT, PENN YAN, N. Y. 


Mr. Stour. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I came 
here to speak against the penalties on the growing of wheat for feed, 
That was well covered this morning by Mr. Smith. I will not repeat 
any part of my statement on that. Iam more concerned over some- 
thing which I have heard this afternoon. 

I was going to make it a part of my statement, that I knew of no 
poultrymen who were interested in supports on eggs or poultry. | 
was very much surprised to hear from those groups this afternoon. 

I want to say, on behalf of the poultrymen of central and western 
New York, that we are very much opposed to any supports. We do 
not want subsidies, because we do not want controls. We want the 
poultry industry to stand on its feet. 

Gentlemen, if I may add this: I think the best advice, some of the 
best advice which we could get from W: ashington would be a reminder 
that this country was built on the initiative and self-reliance of peo- 
ple, and not on Government help. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you. Your entire statement will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Stout follows :) 


My wife and I own and operate a general poultry farm located near Penn 
Yan in Yates County. This part of western New York is well adapted to grain 
crowing. Since starting farming in 1947 we have increased our poultry opera- 
tion as we have increased our grain production. In some years, the law of sup- 
ply and demand has ruled that returns from poultry were to be small, but in 
general such years have been more than offset by years of good prices and we 
have accepted these hazards in the belief that if a type of farming is adapted 
to an area and the business is operated efficiently, it will yield a reasonable 
profit. 

During the past 2 years, we have felt the effects of another law besides the 
law of supply and demand, which law is the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 as it effects production and marketing quotas on wheat. The law says 
that if a farmer raises more wheat than his quota provides, even if such wheat 
is raised as necessary feed for livestock, he must either: (1) Store the wheat; 
(2) pay a penalty on the excess; or (3) give the wheat to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I believe that this law is arbitrary and unfair for, if a farmer attempts to obey 
the law and refuses to grow the grain which he needs, he immediately faces some 
problems. First, he is forced to buy wheat on the open market at about twice 
his normal cost of producing it. This, of course, will help western grain growers. 
Secondly, he is not allowed to use to maximum capacity the large amount of 
equipment which he has purchased at high cost. Thirdly, a poultryman faces 
a serious problem as to what to do with the land. If he is to grow grass or 
roughage and harvest it, he is then faced with investing several thousand dollars 
in equipment which his poultry cannot use. If he does raise roughage and sells 
it, he rarely makes a profit, for the cost of shipping a bulky product like hay, 
soon removes any profit. Commercial hay farms in western New York have 
nearly gone out of existence. If he feeds the hay, he must then launch into an- 
other livestock enterprise at great expense and attempt to compete in another 
field which already has its overproduction problems. 

The net effect of this law is to force poultrymen, who raise wheat to feed, 
to pay three times for the price support program. First, the poultryman along 
with everyone else pays his share of the taxes needed to administer the pro- 
gram. Secondly, he pays a higher price for every ton of feed that he buys 
because the Government has withheld grain supplies from the market. Now he 
is asked to pay a third time by being fined for exceeding his quotas, or by 
having his excess wheat taken from him. In effect, the law says that it is a 
crime for a young farmer to attempt to support his family by intelligent man- 
agement such as raising feed. 
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This is exactly the problem facing one of my neighbors, Mr. Roger Richmond 
of Penn Yan. He is a veteran of World War II, the father of three small children 
nd he operates a one-man general poultry farm. Ten days ago he was served 
notice by a United States marshal that he is being sued in district court in 
Rochester for exceeding his acreage of wheat. 

There is nothing in the law that says that a Kansas wheatgrower will be 
fned for keeping a flock of chickens, instead of buying New York State eggs. 
We do not want price supports on eggs. We believe that the success or failure 
of any farming business should be determined by the ability of its management 
to compete with others under a system of free enterprise. 

Not only does enforcement of marketing quotas discriminate against indi- 
viduals, but there is also discrimination in setting up the program. The law 
says that penalties go into effect if two-thirds of the eligible wheatgrowers favor 
the program. Then it limits eligibility to those who grow over 15 acres. The 
net effect is to allow a large proportions of the commercial wheatgrowers to 
vote themselves a raise without competition from the thousands of small wheat- 
growers in the northeast who feed their wheat and must buy other feed besides. 
To us this is taxation without representation. 

This program is forcing honest citizens to break an unfair law to make a 
living. It seems to me to be poor citizenship training to encourage disrespect 
for any law. 

I have no argument with local officials of the Agricultural Stabilization Office 
in assigning quotas. They have been as fair as the law will permit. I have 
attempted to avoid controversy with this agency, by asking the courts to rule 
on the constitutionality of this act. The United States attorney claimed in 
district court, that such a request was out of order since 1 was not prevented 
from growing wheat. He claimed that all I needed to do was pay the fine or 
give the wheat to the Government. The case is now in the court of appeals. 

My attorney, Mr. Paul Taylor of Penn Yan, feels that this point should be 
brought to your attention. In nearly every regulation concerning this act in 
the past 2 years, the Administrative Procedures Act has been voided, with a 
statement that it is not in the public interest to comply with the Administrative 
Procedures Act. 

I know of no poultrymen who are asking for price supports. We don’t want 
Government handouts. We want the poultry industry to stand on its own 
merits. 

I respectfully ask your help. 


The CHarrMAN. We will next hear from Mr. Hakes. 
Give us your name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF A. D. HAKES, PITCHER, N. Y. 


Mr. Haxes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is A, D, Hakes. For nearly 40 years I owned and operated a 
dairy farm located in Pitcher, Chenango County, New York State. 
For the past 3 years, in partnership with one of my sons, we have been 
operating a small farm-machinery business in Cincinnatus, Cortland 
County, N. Y. In addition to the farm equipment, we have an 
automobile agency and sell a few new cars and a larger number of used 
ones. Our trading area is distinctly rural, with the emphasis on 
dair ying. 

This year we find it increasingly difficult to make sales to farmers 
and even more difficult to make ‘collections, especially on repair jobs. 

Sales of automobiles are largely made to parties having an independ- 

ent income from some activity other than dairying. We have made 
many demonstrations of tractors and a desire has been created for 
newer and more efficient equipment, but we hear the same story over 
and over again: “I can’t buy now but perhaps later on if things look 
better, and I can see my way clear to take on more obligations.” 

Prices on farm equipment advanced recently about 7 percent. This 
means as much as $150 on a medium-size farm tractor. Tire prices 
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have also advanced. In fact, practically everything the farmer has 
to buy for his operation is up in price. This is a serious situation, 
when we consider that the dairy farmer for the past few years had 
already been receiving, comparatively, a very low labor return. 

One or two typical cases of the plight of individual Seeuaers might 
be interesting. Case No. 1 is a medium-size farm, about 25 milking 
head. Pr actic ally all the work is done by the owner-operator, a may 
of perhaps 45 years of age. He came to us about 2 months ago and 
asked for an estimate on repairs for his manure spreader. We told 
him that repairs would cost more than it was worth, that he might 
better invest the $100 which repairs would cost in a new spreader as 
dow npayment, and have something to show for his money. He said 
that he realized that would be a better deal in the long run, but that 
he did not feel that he could go further in debt as it took all the money 
he could get to pay current expenses and live. We repaired his 
spreader at a cost of $107, and he still owes us for it. 

Case No, 2 is of a larger operation. Father and son operate this 
business—approximately 80 head of dairy cattle, some cash crops, 
mostly potatoes. They are using for one of the farm tractors an old, 
inefficient machine. They realize that it is inadequate, but the older 
man told me that until he could pay for a new one out of current 
income he would not make any change, that it was poor business to 
draw savings out of the bank and put them into a business that was 
losing money. 

Case No. 3 is a man on a small, yet efficient, operation—35 milking 
cows. He makes up for poor equipment by working longer hours and 
keeping expenses down. He owes no one for anything; pays cash for 
all purchases; has owned the farm for many years. The tractor he 
is using is 30 years old. He knows that he could operate more effi- 
ciently with a new one, but will not go in debt for it. 

This problem is serious. No solution appears to be both adequate 
and acceptable to all concerned. Here in New York State with high 
production costs, farmers lose money on manufactured milk. It can- 
not be produced for class ITI prices under Federal Order 27. This 
order might well be amended to include a later marketing area, prefer- 
ably northern New Jersey and all of New York State not now under 
State orders. However, amending a Federal order seems to be a long, 
tedious process. 

In the absence of any other solution, it seems that higher support 
prices on manufactured dairy. products are a must. My concept of 
parity is fair consideration for all. Disparity is the present lot of 
the dairy farmer. In the interests of all of the people in these United 
States it must be corrected. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. James G. Lyons. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. LYONS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF NEW YORK, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is James (. 
Lyons. Iam the assistant commissioner of agriculture, and I have the 
statement by Gov. Averell Harriman, Governor of New York, who was 
very desirous of being here today but a previous commitment made it 
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impossible, and I ask your permission, gentlemen, to read this brief 
statement on behalf of Governor Harriman. 

The CuatrrMAN. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lyons (reading) : 


At the outset let me commend the members of this committee for holding this 
series of hearings throughout the Nation. You deserve the thanks of all Amer- 
icans, farmers and city people alike, for your tireless effort to get to the bottom 
of what is generally known as the farm problem. 

Your hearings have brought forth testimony on a wide range of subjects ger- 
mane to that problem. I have no desire to add to your already voluminous file 
of testimony, but I would be remiss as Governor of New York if I did not speak 
out for the agriculture of our State. 

Some people may think of New York as a State of trade and industry. But 
we're a big farm State, too. Nationally we rank second among the dairy States, 
third in vegetable production, fifth in fruits, and ninth in poultry, as measured by 
cash receipts from farming. 

Ours is a highly specialized, commercialized type of farming. New York 
farmers sell most of what they produce, and in turn must buy most of the necessi- 
ties they use in living and producing. Consequently, cash costs consumer a very 
high proportion of cash receipts from farm products. 

In common with farmers in other sections of the Nation, these factors leave 
our farmers extremely vulnerable to the ravages of a cost-price squeeze such as 
they are caught in today. 

In 1952 cash receipts from all farm products in New York State totaled nearly 
$1 billion, and by 1954 the total had declined by about $140 million. And indi- 
cations are that there will be a still further drop for 1955. 

The continued decline in farm prices and the simultaneous upward spiral of 
farm costs is real and painful to New York producers. In October 1955, for 
example, they suffered the following percentage decreases in prices of farm 
products, as compared with the 1947-49 average: 11 percent for milk; 24 percent 
for milk cows; 19 percent for eggs; 31 percent for chickens; 15 percent for 
apples; 30 percent for beef cattle; 42 percent for calves; 16 percent for wheat; 
and an astounding 62 percent for potatoes. 

How can anyone possibly stand a 62 percent cut in his income without a com- 
mensurate cut in his costs? It is little wonder to me that hundreds of our 
family-sized farms go out of operation every year. 

Now let us look at the cost side of the picture. 

The Cornell University index for dairy-farming costs shows that they climbed 
11 percent between the 1947-49 period and October 1955. In terms of production 
costs, the dairy costs, the dairy farmers’ income dropped 20 percent in that time. 

The USDA reports that from the 1947-49 base period to September 1955 per- 
centage increases in certain items of cost to United States farmers included: 
motor supplies, 16 percent; motor vericles, 26 percent ; farm machinery, 34 per- 
cent; building and fence materials, 23 percent; taxes on farm real estate, 51 
percent; interest on farm real-estate debt, 72 percent, and wage rates for farm 
labor, 20 percent. 

We know from Department of Agriculture studies that the dairy farmer 
in New York State received an average of about 51 cents an hour for his labor 
in 1954. Undoubtedly our potato farmers made nothing at all for their labor 
this year, and many of our other producers are probably little better off. 

The farmer’s only fault, after all, is that he has done too well in serving us. 
During the war and after, his productivity met the food needs not only of his 
own countrymen but of people around the world. He responded to our need. 
Now, when he is suffering from the effects of expansion, he should be protected. 
Instead, he is being treated like some kind of economic delinquent who deserves 
to be punished. 

I say it is wrong for farmers not to receive their full share of the national in- 
come. I can see no reason why a farmer’s average return for his labor should 
be so far below the national minimum wage in other fields. 

I am certain that millions of our city folks will agree with me because they 
too know that you can’t isolate hard times. The fact is that city people must, in 
their own long-run interest, join with the farmers to reverse the dangerous 
decline in farm income. They are well aware that agriculture is a founda- 
Hon stone of the general economy. 
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In brief, this is the economic picture in which the New York State farmer 
finds himself today. The question, of course, is what to do about it; a ques. 
tion you gentlemen have been asking farmers throughout the Nation. 

Here in New York, we are dealing with the problems of our dairy families py 
a vigorous and coordinated campaign to increase the consumption of flyiq 
milk, and we are getting results. However, the farm problem is essentially 
national problem that calls for national action. 

I have several recommendations. 

The national school-lunch program should be made more effective. This pro- 
gram affords us an ideal opportunity to increase the consumption of farm com. 
modities and at the same time build up the health of our children. 

Many Americans are receiving public assistance for one cause or another, |] 
would like to see something like the food-stamp plan to enable them to byy 
more and better food. Such a plan would help increase consumption of our dis. 
posable surpluses. 

Food is one of the greatest weapons we have in the cold war. But distribution 
of our excess farm commodities abroad should be done in such a way that it 
adds to the diet of people who need additional food, or in other ways co; 
tributes to their economic development, and not by dumping, which would 
injure the legitimate interests of other friendly countries. 

The present national system of disposing of farm surpluses discriminates 
against potato growers in New York State. This is clearly shown in a letter 
which Daniel J. Carey, our commissioner of agriculture and markets, sent to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson on October 19, 1955. I shall present a 
copy of that letter to the committee at the conclusion of my statement. 

The present program may have some beneficial results in other States, but it 
has been of no help whatever in New York. 

I believe our potato farmers—and those in other States—are entitled to an 
overall, orderly marketing agreement for their product. Such an agreement 
should place on the farmer himself the responsibility for planting what is needed 
Until such time as a program of that type is developed, however, the New York 
State potato grower should not be rated as a stepchild of the national adminis- 
tration, as he is at present. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 made possible an effective 
milk-marketing order for the New York metropolitan area, the world’s largest 
market. I think nothing should be done that might weaken this Act. 

I believe these recommendations I am outlining would go far toward allevi- 
ating the distress our farmers find themselves in today. 

I further believe, however, that the farmers need and deserve the additional 
safeguard of an adequate price-support program. 

We could extend the soil conservation program to divert acreage temporarily 
from production, when it is not immediately needed. This, however, is not an 
answer to the farm income problem unless it is accompanied by an adequate 
price support program. As a method of providing adequate income without the 
necessity of storing perishable commodities, we might well try production pay- 
ments where there is no other satisfactory way of supporting farm income, on a 
temporary basis during the present emergency. Such payments, as are now 
being used in the case of wool, have the advantage of putting farm products into 
consumption. In the meantime, price supports for dairy products should be 
restored from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

I would like to point out that agriculture is New York State’s oldest and largest 
industry—and its remarkable progress over the years received its impetus from 
family-sized farms. In some States, agriculture is based on enormous, corpora- 
tion-type farms, and I know you must have received testimony on that kind of 
operation. 

I believe that as a Nation we should do more to encourage family-sized farms 
before they are completely swallowed in the trend of the times. 

Nothing is more traditional in the United States than the fact that a man 
going into business for himself—as a farmer or in any other field—starts as a 
small operator. He builds his business by his own hard work and that of his 
family ; he is the true backbone of America. 

I say that it is time we did something nationally to encourage the continuance 
of that tradition and not discourage it, as some of our present laws and current 
administrative policies in Washington are doing. Those policies serve to foster 
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even bigger corporation-type farm operations than presently exist in many States, 
and while doing this they are making it difficult for family-sized farms to 
continue. 

In closing, I want to say that if we can keep the hard times farmers are 
now experiencing from spreading to the cities, we should soon see the current 
depressing agricultural surpluses disappear. 

We must keep in mind that these surpluses—although they must be dealt 
with—are temporary. Only between 2 and 3 percent of total production is 
surplus now, and consumption is rising constantly. Our population is increas- 
ing by over 2 million a year. Thetre are 8 million families making under $2,000 
a year—they and many others do not have an adequate diet, and if we help them 
increase their productivity and incomes, they will buy more and better food. 

[ am convinced—and conservative economists agree—that our gross national 
product can be raised 40 percent in 10 years, with a commensurate increase in 
consumer purchasing power if we pursue wise policies. So, we can anticipate 
that our present surplus problem will disappear. 

In the meantime, however, we should take prompt and vigorous action to 
pring our farmers much nearer to the goal of a fair share of the national income. 


(The letter dated October 9, 1955, is as follows :) 


OcTOBER 19, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am taking this opportunity to call your attention to 
the administration of your national surplus-potato program as it affects our 
potato producers in New York State. From a practical standpoint the program is 
of no value to our producers. 

In other areas you make the potatoes available to other outlets. To New 
York producers the only outlet you make available is for animal feed. Then 
you place an impractical regulation, which says that these potatoes must be 
chopped at the source. This is, first, a very expensive procedure and, second, 
potatoes after chopping when moved in packages or large quantities in bulk 
will deteriorate very rapidly and almost overnight would be unsuitable for animal 
feed. Our potato-growing areas in general are not contiguous to cattle-feeding 
areas. With the situation on Long Island the only possible diversion should 
be to starch flour or alcoholic plants. In fact, the program will not work in 
New York State. 

Understand, sir, I am not protesting the use of section 32 funds which are allo- 
cated to you by Congress for diversion or new uses for surplus agricultural com- 
modities. I believe it was the intent of Congress that a large share of this money 
be used for diversion of perishable commodities. I’m sure potatoes would fall 
in this category. Since these funds are derived from protective tariff revenues, 
and since farm income has been driven down, at least to some extent, because of 
apparent surpluses and since Congress has authorized these funds for these 
diversion purposes, I believe that section 32 funds should be used for the purpose 
so authorized by Congress. I am saying this because I find that $414 million 
of this fund was not expended for these purposes last year when farm prices 
were on the decline and, in fact, $414 million was returned to the Federal Treas- 
ury. I cannot accept a policy that would reimburse the Federal Treasury by this 
revenue in order to render to large corporations relief from taxes on profits 
derived as a result of the protective tariff from which these funds originate. 

However, at this point I am protesting the administrative discrimination 
against New York State potato growers under your national potato diversion 
program. I respectfully request that this condition be corrected. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL J. CAREY, 
Commissioner. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Lyons. Give the Governor my 
warm regards. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you. I shall. 

The Cuatrman. Our next witness is Mr. Humphreys. Give your 
name in full for the record, your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE HUMPHREYS, PRESIDENT, ONEIDA COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 


Mr. Humpureys. George Humphrey s, dairy, potato farmer, and 
Tam also president of the Oneida C ounty Farm Bureau. 

We, of the Oneida County Farm Bureau, are honored that you have 
selected Utica as the last stop on your 10, 000-mile tour of the United 
States, during which you have made a continuing effort to find out 
what farmers re: lly feel about the present farm situation. Through- 
out your trip as well as all of today you have heard many suggestions 
both practical and impractical about what should be done for farmers. 
No doubt many of these ideals have merit but we submit that perhaps 
the farmer’s plight is the direct result of things that have been done 
for him, and that he would benefit greatly if less were done for him 
in the future rather than more, as seems to be the trend. 

An outstanding example of what we mean is found in the theory 
and practice of price supports. We are the first to admit that high 
fixed price supports are a pleasant and even a necessary prop in a 
declining farm market. However, a support program is not a true 
market, but rather a Government storage operation. The produce 
thus purchased is not consumed and as the inventory builds up, what 
appeared to the farmer as help in time of need becomes a millstone 
around his neck once his production about equals the demand. Ordi- 
narily his unit price would go up but the surplus hanging over the 
market depresses it below the level dictated by a normal supply and 
demand. Obviously, continued high support prices only aggravate 
this situation. 

Therefore, we recommend the present flexible price support pro- 
gram be continued, but that our goal be the eventual discard of all 
support programs and that we look forward to the time when once 
again supply and demand will govern our agricultural economy. 

“We believe that farmers should do all they can to help themselves. 
With this in mind we recommend the continuation of the Federal 
marketing orders affecting the sale of milk and hope that they will 
be amended to provide the opportunity for producers to vote the 
acceptance of promotional deductions for advertising and further 
that these may be made mandatory on all involved. 

Finally, we feel that research is an all-important field in which the 
Federal Government should help agriculture. Research, for example, 
in the area of milk marketing and new uses for milk. "Research, tov 
in the untouched field of agricultural public relations. This to our 
mind is all-important as the farmer becomes an ever-decreasing minor- 
ity in our population, We need real help in better public understand- 
ing of agricultural problems by everyone. 

Please accept our thanks for your patinece in hearing us out at 
the end of what must be a very tiring day. We are very grateful for 
your interest in our problems and commend your zeal and diligence in 
going to the grassroots for your information. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Humphreys. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this concludes the witnesses who asked to 
be heard, according to the list before me. If there are any of you 
present that desire ‘to file a statement who may have some new ideas 
to give us in trying to reach a solution to this problem, we would 
appreciate it. 
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Personas I was very glad to have been able to be on the road since 
October 23, and to be present to conduct every meeting for the past 
t weeks. ‘Tt has been a little strenuous, but I can take it. I am used 
to it, but I am glad to say that this meeting will conclude our field 
hearings. 

We hope that from what we heard here today, and from what we 
have obtained from other States, that come February we will be able 
to have a law on the statute books that will at least be of assistance to 
the farmer. I do not expect it to be a cure-all but we are very hopeful 
that we will be able to place something on the statute books that will 
assist the most important segment in our society, that is, the farmer. 

Are there any further remarks? If not, the committee will stand 
adjourned until we meet in January. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock, the committee adjourned.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY EVERETT C, CANDAGE, TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN, COMMODITIES 
COMMITTEE, SCHENECTADY CoUNTY FARM BuReAu, RorrerpAM JuNctTIoN, N. Y. 


It is pleasing to know that the authorities responsible for our Federal Govern- 
ment are realizing that the forgotten man—the farmer—should have more con- 
sideration, that he might get his fair share of the national income. 

You do not have to be reminded that we have been working the most hours 
per week and getting the smallest returns for our labor, of any group in our 
Nation. Our county of Schenectady is no exception to this rule, although we 
have large industrial operations in our area and a high income for their workers. 
We as farmers must compete in this labor market if we desire any employees 
on our farms. 

Farmers in this area produced their share during the war years, or our national 
emergency, whatever name you care to call it, and, we believe, did a good job 
willingly, with their share of sacrifice. 

We believe our Federal Government program of high supports has been given 
a fair trial, and has not worked and will not work. We believe if we must have 
price supports at all they should be flexible, and should be so regulated that the 
program would serve as a floor for prices, or rather as assurance that a farmer 
would be guaranteed average production costs. 

The nature of farming and the fact that the major part of the working force 
on farms is provided by the family, are major reasons why agricultural produc- 
tion does not make the same readjustments that characterize industry. Family 
farms will continue to be the primary type of farm. These family farms are 
generally geared for economical operation and if we have high supports with 
rigid controls that would cut back production, it would make many of these 
farms unprofitable and force some of the personnel to seek other employment. 
We believe we do not want to make farming so unpleasant and unprofitable that 
we will foree our farm-raised young people off the farms, because, if the stork 
continues his present rate of delivery, by 1975 we may need our total production 
to feed our people. 

Many of our farmers, especially poultry raisers, believe the penalty for raising 
more than 15 acres of wheat, to be fed on their own farms, is wrong, and they 
should be allowed to grow as much as they wish. 

We believe that the Government should provide more research in an effort to 
find other uses for farm products. 

We believe that if some of the so-called redtape were removed from the school 
lunch program, many schools would use more milk, 


STATEMENT FiLep By AMHERST W. Davis, Presipent, SUrFrork Country Farm 
BurREAU, Mr. Srnar, N. Y. 


Potato growers in Suffolk County are seriously considering the adoption of 
a potato-marketing agreement. At a recent meeting of the Suffolk County 
Potato Committee, 18 out of the 26 growers present voted in favor of trying 
to work out a marketing agreement which will fit Long Island conditions. 

64440—56—pt. 7 19 
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The decision to try to work out a satisfactory marketing agreement is tho 
result of economic necessity. Due to the surplus United States potato crops 
in the 3 years since 1952, Long Island farmers have quite generally lost money 
from growing potatoes, the same as growers in other competing areas. j 

A majority of our growers believe that a marketing agreement will be a hig 
help (but not the complete answer) in balancing supply with demand provided 
we can get the type of marketing agreement that we need approved in Wash- 
ington. The big drawback to the adoption of a marketing agreement previously 
on Long Island has been the United States Department of Agriculture's policy 
that all potato-marketing agreements must require compulsory shipping-point 
inspection for all shipments in order to provide a means for enforcing the 
agreement. 

I would like to make it clear that the marketing-agreement law in my opinion 
does not require mandatory inspections before shipment. Rather it is just 9 
USDA policy that a marketing agreement cannot be enforced unless all ship 
ments are Government inspected as to grade before shipment. I can see how 
such a requirement is practical for Maine or Idaho, which are far from market. 
but such a policy makes a marketing agreement impossible to live with on Long 
Island. I will try to explain why. 

Many potato farmers in western Suffolk and Nassau Counties of Long Island 
truck their own potatoes to New York City markets. They usually make up 
mixed loads of both potatoes and green vegetables. The grading and packing 
of these loads is not usually completed until it is about time for the truck to 
roll to market. It is impossible and impractical to delay the truck until a Fed 
eral-State shipping-point inspector can be secured to examine the load. On the 
other hand, the inspectors cannot inspect the shipment until it is graded and 
packed. 

Commonsense tells us that there just cannot be enough shipping-point in- 
spectors in western Long Island, so that our market trucks will not be delayed. 
If there were enough inspectors, so that trucks were not delayed, it would 
require one for nearly every farm and the inspection cost to the grower would 
therefore be excessive. 

If the United States Department of Agriculture will go along with us, we 
believe we can work out a marketing agreement for Long Island which will he 
enforceable and which will not require the inspection of every farmer's load. 
We propose a system of spot checking whereby roving Government inspectors 
will call unannounced at each farm shipping potatoes to market. 

These roving inspectors will check any lots of potatoes which the grower has 
packed for market. If any sacks of graded potatoes are found ready for ship- 
ment which do not comply with the marketing agreement, then the offending 
grower will be subject to an appropriate penalty. If the inspectors find that 
a grower repeatedly packs potatoes for shipment which violates the marketing 
order, such grower will be assessed increasingly heavy penalties. We believe 
that such a system will make a potato marketing agreement practical and work- 
able on Long Island without the necessity of inspecting every load that a farmer 
drives to market. 

I maintain that spot checking of potato shipments as to grade is completely 
practical. In a sense, it is already being done successfully. New York State 
has a compulsory potato branding law with teeth in it. State department of 
agriculture and market inspectors are continually checking on potato farms and 
warehouses to make sure that sacked potatoes comply with the branding law. 
By adding 2 or 3 more inspectors to the job on Long Island, these same inspec- 
tors could enforce the potato-marketing agreement regulations as to grades 
shipped on a spot-check basis. This of course would require the active coopera- 
tion of the State bureau of markets, but I am sure that Commissioner Carey 
would see to it that we secure such cooperation. 

We would like to respectfully request that your committee examine the 
marketing-agreement law and determine if there are any legal obstacles to the 
spot-inspection plan I have outlined above. If the law does not permit such 
spet inspections, it is recommended that appropriate amendments be made in 
the law to permit spot inspections. 

A Long Island potato-marketing agreement along with similar marketing 
agreements in Maine, Idaho, California, and other potato-producing areas will 
not be adequate every year to assure potato growers a reasonable profit for 
their efforts. Any one area or even several of them together cannot withhold 
enough low-grade potatoes from market by marketing agreements in a surplus 
crop year, like 1955, to bring growers a profitable return on their investment. 
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In a surplus potato season like 1955, it is necessary for all potato areas in 
the United States to withhold their low grades from market in order to elim- 
inate the surplus. It does little good for one State, or even several States 
to hold back its low grades, unless all growers in all States do likewise. 

A possible remedy for such a situation is a nationwide potato marketing 
agreement, We request that Congress investigate the possibility of drafting a 
law which will allow potato growers to adopt a nationwide potato marketing 
agreement. I suggest that it be written into the law that no nationwide mar- 
keting agreement would become effective unless it was voted in by at least two- 
thirds of the potato growers voting in a special nationwide referendum. 

A national potato-marketing agreement must have considerable flexibility to 
meet local conditions. 

Even a national potato-marketing agreement cannot be successful in a big 
surplus crop year unless section 32 funds are used in conjunction with it. That 
is, section 32 funds should be used to encourage growers to divert the low grades 
to starch and other byproduct uses in order to reduce the surplus. However, 
when it becomes necessary to use section 32 funds, the expenditure of such 
funds should be made in such a way that all potato areas can benefit equally. 

For example, this year, the USDA requirement is that section 32 funds will 
only be used for diverting potatoes to starch factories, or for livestock feed, 

r other nonfood uses. The requirement on livestock feed is that the potatoes 
are to be cut or sliced before shipment. Such requirements completely prevent 
Long Island from benefiting directly from section 32 funds. First, we have no 
starch factories, although we have tried desperately to establish same. 

Secondly, we have no livestock industry large enough to consume an appreci- 
able quantity of potatoes. The requirement that the potatoes must be cut or 
sliced completely prevented our Long Island growers from supplying potatoes 
to upstate New York dairymen for feeding purposes. Because of the golden 
nematode regulations, we have to ship potatoes in paper sacks. As anyone 
familiar with potato shipping can tell you, cut or sliced potatoes will not carry 
or keep in paper sacks. The cut potatoes become slimy and decay and the paper 
sacks disintegrate. 

It was absolutely unnecessary to require that offgrade potatoes for livestock 
feeding be cut or sliced. If this cutting and slicing requirement had not been 

ed to the use of section 32 funds, Long Island could have diverted thousands 
if bushels of low-grade potatoes to livestock feeding this fall. 

Turning to another phase of potato marketing, I believe there is no actual 
overproduction of potatoes, but rather underconsumption. In Europe, the con- 
sumption of potatoes per capita is 2 to 3 times what it is in the United States. 
That is partly because the European countries have developed so many indus- 
trial and byproduct uses for potatoes. 

I realize that United States conditions are a lot different from what they are 
in Europe. But I believe that many more industrial and byproduct uses for 
potatoes could be developed in this country. I recommend that increased funds 
be made available to the United States Department of Agriculture for finding 
new uses for potatoes and other vegetables. Just a few new byproduct uses 
might completely solve the potato problem. 

Relatively little is known about consumer preferences for potatoes and other 
fresh vegetables. We may not be growing the varieties that housewives prefer 
or packing them to best advantage. Additional funds for research on con- 
sumer preferences for fruits, vegetables, and potatoes would be a very worth- 
while investment. 

The golden nematode continues to be a perplexing problem for potato growers. 
As yet there is no satisfactory control for this tiny pest. A satisfactory solu- 
tion for curbing this pest is many years away. Therefore, additional funds 
should be made available for research on the control of the golden nematode. 
In the long run it will be cheaper to find a way of controlling the pest rather 
than spending large sums annually in checking the spread of the nematode. 

Potato growers might be able to get along without any government potato 
program or assistance such as I have outlined above if there were a change in 
the income-tax laws. At least, potato farmers were able to survive on their 
own in the past before income taxes became so burdensome. 

In the past before the days of the heavy income taxes, if a potato farmer 
was lucky enough to make a good profit due te good prices in a short-crop year, 
he could save his earnings to tide him over in the big-erop years when prices 
are unprofitable. 
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Now, when a farmer makes a good profit, income taxes are so heavy that a 
farmer is unable to build up a reserve fund for the years that he operates at a 
loss. Consequently after 2 or 3 unprofitable years, the farmer is broke or go 
crippled financially that his credit is exhausted. It is this sort of situation 
which leads to the farmer accepting Government programs to control production 
and to support prices. 

Most farmers would prefer to operate their farms without the necessity of 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas and similar forms of governmental 
assistance. In these times of heavy Government spending for defense purposes, 
we realize that heavy income taxes are inevitable. The farmer does not wish 
to shirk his responsibility in sharing the tax burden. 

But there is a real need for revising the income-tax laws so that the farmer 
does not bear more than his share of the tax burden. That sbould be done by 
allowing the farmer to pay his income taxes on the basis of his average net 
income for the past 5 years. 

Under the present income-tax laws, a farmer can carry his losses backwards 
2 years and forward 5 years in equalizing his taxes. This is good in theory, 
but in practice it is not used by most farmers. To secure a refund of taxes, 
it is necessary to file amended tax returns. Busy farmers do not have the time 
or the knowledge of income-tax technicalities to file amended returns. 

If a change is made in the income-tax law so a farmer can average his net 
income over a period of 5 years in determining his tax, I suggest that an op 
tional period of 5 years be allowed during which the farmer is allowed a choice 
of using 1 year’s net income or 5 years’ net income in figuring his tax. This 
should be done so that the farmer is not penalized by having to pay a tax the 
second time on a year’s profit for which he has already paid the tax. 

I appreciate this opportunity of submitting a statement and trust that your 
committee will give my recommendations due consideration in drafting new 
farm legislation. 


STATEMENT FILED By CARLTON J. HINMAN, ANDREW J. KuUsIs, ADELBEXT H 
BLENCOE, MIcHAEL Kusis, CLAup E. Buiss, Jr., CLirrorp 8. DRAKE, AND EpwIn 
P. PHILiiPs, Cooperstown, N. Y., AND Ropert M. HALBERT AND STANLEY R., 
WILBER, GILBERTSVILLE, N. Y. 


In a simple society the law of supply and demand works to regulate prices and 
eontrol supplies. When controls or restrictions of any kind are placed upon 
the flow of trade or services, it begins to upset the balance and calls for other 
like measures on other things to correct this upset. Thus controls and upsets 
extend in an ever-widening circle. 

Labor, industry, and agriculture are probably the three most important 
facets of our economy and in that order. Each has achieved its present degree 
of importance for various reasons. Some of the reasons are Government pro- 
tection or regulation, unity or disunity, use or sometimes abuse of power, re- 
search, etc. 

Our economy today is in a state of imbalance. Labor is enjoying the highest 
vages and highest percentage of employment ever recorded in peacetime. Wages 
are still rising. Industry as a whole is reported in financial reports to be 
enjoying its greatest prosperity and expansion. Agriculture, according to all 
sources of information, is suffering a gradual decline in prosperity. This decline 
has been taking place for several years, brought about by falling prices of farm 
products and rising costs of manufactured articles. 

We understand that this hearing today is to obtain the views of individuals or 
groups of individuals about what steps can be taken to correct this imbalance. 
We would set forth the following opinions and respectfully urge their con- 
sideration by the United States Congress in its attempt to aid American agri- 
culture. 

We concede to labor the right not to work for an employer—the right for 
everyone to quit together, to strike over wages or working conditions, but we 
question their right to picket an employer’s property, thus preventing the owner 
or anyone else from entering or leaving at will. We also question labor's right 
to force a worker to join a union in order to work for an employer. It should 
be a privilege rather than a qualification for employment. We would hardly in- 
sist that a union member who chose to buy a farm should be obliged to join the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, o;' the church wi: attend in order to enjoy that farm 
with his family or to operate it. 
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We question the moral right of organized labor to call a strike such as nearly 
came about this past summer in the dispute between milk drivers and milk dis- 
tributors, which if called would have inflicted severe financial loss upon the 
farmers Who were not parties to the dispute. The activities of union organizers 
caused enormous loss to the farmers on Long Island this past summer and labor 
has served notice that it will not stop until it has enrolled every farmworker. If 
farmers Were so organized that they could withhold agricultural products from 
the markets and prevent their being brought in by ship, rail, truck, or air, would 
not labor be the first to condemn them for bringing hunger to the workingman’s 
doorstep? Organized labor should be bound by the same laws and bear the same 

esponsibilities as individuals or corporations. 

We feel that every worker is worthy of his hire but we have mixed emotions 
when we have minimum wage laws for labor and read of their hourly wages 
and compare it with the 30-cent hourly average for farm operators. All we ask 
for is equality and we would hesitate to express our views on labor had we not 
noted that a well-known union official testified on farm problems at an agricul- 
tural hearing before the House Committee on Agriculture. Labor costs affect 
farm costs more than any other item. 

We recognize the need for the products of certain industries in national de- 
fense. We know that infant» industries sometimes need tariffs for protection 
from foreign competition. When those industries have become strong should not 
Congress resist the powerful lobbies and reexamine the need for tariffs, subsidies, 
and like benefits? It is time to inquire if fair-trade laws do not stifle competi- 
tion and nullify antitrust laws. Industry, today, quickly grants wage increases 
and accepts other costs knowing that it can pass it all on to the consumer. Stiff 
competition alone will not help keep prices of manufactured articles down to 
the level where farmers can afford to buy them. 

We know that the farm program as carried on during the past years is defi- 
nitely not the solution to the farm problem. It has completely nullified the law 
of supply and demand. As first written, if carefully administered under a mod- 
ernized parity formula, it might help. Under high rigid supports as extended 
from time to time the program has forced our Federal Government to buy agri- 
cultural commodities at a price which enabled the large operators to realize a 
profit. This stimulated production. Everyone knows the result. It should not 
continue, 

We feel that if allowed to operate as originally intended the present program 
with the changes here mentioned might ease us out of this condition. However, 
a limitation should be placed upon the amount of money any one producer could 
receive. The program would then act as an insurance against bankruptcy for 
the farmer in cases such as the end of a war. The same machinery could also 
be used to stimulate production quickly if a need arose. 

We believe that the huge supply of agricultural products in storage depresses 
our markets. They must be disposed of, down to a normal carryover, as soon 
as possible. Let us sell or trade them to the needy peoples of the world for any- 
thing of value they have in return. Have we lost the ability of the Yankee 
trader? Let us repeal the law requiring half of such goods to be carried in 
American ships. Must American farmers alone bear the cost of subsidizing the 
merchant marine? Let the starving peoples come and get our surplus with their 
own ships or those they can afford to hire. Let us get trade moving with friend- 
ly nations so they will be financially able to buy goods from us. Maybe if we 
got the law of supply and demand working again, and we kept powerful inter- 
ests from interfering with it, we would find it a pretty good law after all. 

We call your attention to the fact that a serious inequity exists in the North- 
east under the present setup. Our products are highly perishable and cannot 
be stored successfully, hence we do not enjoy the same supports as farmers of 
other sections. However, we are a large consumer of feed wheat and corn 
which are supported at high levels. The sale of stored grain not fit for human 
consumption at reduced prices to this Northeast section would move it out of 
costly storage and serve to even things up a bit for us. The suggestions that 
acres taken out of production of the basic crops be rented by the Government or 
that compensatory payments be made by the Government is one more step 
toward socialism. Frankly we are skeptical of such plans. The sudden transfer 
of land from raising supported commodities to unsupported ones will bring more 
dislocations and hardships. We of the Northeast milkshed protest any large 


and sudden transfer of such acres to dairying to compete in our already over- 
supplied market. 
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Agriculture has one great need that it can not provide for itself because of jt. 
unorganized and impoverished state. This need the Government can fill anq 
in so doing benefit every citizen. Congress years ago in the Research and Mar. 
keting Act set up a plan for ever-expanding agricultural research. The money 
was hever appropriated and farm research lagged behind. It would take some 
time for efforts in this direction to affect our economy but when its effects begga, 
to be felt they would be permanent and would benefit everyone. We have done 
wonders in research for better production methods. Let us search with greater 
endeavor for new and beter ways of preparing our agricultural products for 
market and especially for new crops and new industrial uses for all agricultura) 
products, 

These suggestions have been of a general nature but it is not difficult for one 
familiar with national laws and events to know where corrections are indicated. 
‘The American farmer wishes to be free to make his own decisions. He does not 
come to the Government looking for handouts, as some would have everyone 
believe. He does look to the Government for protection of his rights so that aj 
segments of our economy may operate on the same level. 


. 
STATEMENT FILED BY ARNOLD SCHMUCKLER AND ARTHUR TUTTLE, DIRecTors o: 
INTERCOUNTY FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., WoopripGe, N. Y, 


We wish to introduce ourselves as Arnold Schmuckler and Arthur Tuttle, 
directors of Intercounty Farmers Cooperative Association, Ine. We earn our 
livelihood as full-time poultry farmers in Sullivan, Ulster, and Orange Counties 
These three counties are the most intensive poultry- and egg-producing counties 
in New York State. We have requested an opportunity to appear before this 
committee hearing as representatives and spokesmen of the membership of 
Intercounty Farmers Cooperative Association. Intercounty Farmers Coopera 
tive Association represents over 500 poultry, egg, and turkey producers in this 
3-county area. 

The national economy is sound; corporate profits are up; every segment of 
our economy is in good financial shape and is doing well, be it heavy industry, 
automobiles, organized labor, ete. But what about agriculture, wherein farm 
income is continually dropping; particularly poultry farm income. 

We, New York State poultry farmers want to be equal to our urban neighbors 
We desire equal educational facilities, equal transportation facilities, and equal 
social standing and acceptance in our communities. We want to make a decent 
living for the long hours of work and the tremendous financial investments, 
which are a part of our business. We work a minimum of a 10-hour, 7-day week, 
year round, aided and assisted by unpaid family labor. Today’s average poultry 
farm investment is $10 per laying bird (quote, Cornell University Department 
of Agricultural Economics and other leading agricultural colleges). Because 
of today’s high costs of living and other costs, a poultryman must have a large 
efficient farm unit. It 1940 a farm of 2,500 laying hens equaled a living. Today, 
7,500 laying hens are necessary to make a living. This is a $75,000 investment. 
Interest at 6 percent is $4,500 per annum. How about labor costs, taxes, insur- 
ance, repairs, other overhead, and other expenses? 

We have just gone through a disastrous period in our poultry economy. Were 
it not for groups of farmers working together through the power of cooperative 
purchasing, which enabled us to get feed and farm supplies at some small saving, 
we poultrymen would have been even deeper into debt. Our farm ¢o0-ops 
have been instrumental in effecting savings through efficient group purchasing 
practices. 

Because of the existing economic situation on our poultry farms, the present 
younger generation is looking elsewhere for a future. They do not relish the 
long hours of labor coupled with low financial return. The trend today in indus- 
try is toward a guaranteed annual wage, unemployment benefits, sickness benefits, 
and paid vacations. This also is true of civil-service employment. This is not 
true of poultry farming today. 

Almost everything we purchase for our farm business, be it feed, gas, farm 
machinery, building materials, even labor, is purchased and paid for at practically 
full retail price. Our farmers’ production, that is, what we have to sell, be it 
eggs, poultry meat, or turkeys, is sold at below the quoted wholesale market price. 
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We would like to see continued intensified research in disease problems, in 
nutrition problems, in breeding problems, and in marketing. We would also like 
to see the USDA set up a research branch to explore possible conversion of our 
farm products for uses other than food consumption. Perhaps for uses in indus- 
ry, chemistry, medicine, etc. Research similar to that in petroleum byproducts, 
chemical byproducts, industrial byproducts, and coal byproducts. Also an inves- 
tigation by the USDA into market pricing practices and into daily and seasonal 
variations in prices, variations unjustified by supply and demand. These market 
dips have been and continue to be ruinous to poultry producers, as witness today’s 
poultry-meat prices. 

We feel that 90 percent of parity would give us a fair return for the invest- 
ment and labor involved in our industry, so that we may further secure the 
Nation’s agriculture for today and for the future. We feel that this is neither 
an excessive nor an exorbitant demand, but rather a request which embodies a 
realistic approach to the poultrymen’s problem. January 1954 through June 1955 
was a decidedly ruinous period for egg producers, a period during which a dis- 
astrous egg-feed ratio existed. 

It will take time to overcome the effects of this period. Buying power of poul- 
try farmers was and still is drastically curtailed. Our rural communities and 
local businesses have felt and are continuing to feel the effects of lower farm 
income. Poultry farmers have stretched their sources of credit and their credit 
ratings to the limit. The attitude of the commercial banks in the area toward 
poultry farmers is one of extreme caution. 

We poultry farmers are completely disgusted and disheartened that both politi- 
cal parties, once every 4 years, use us as a football. We would like the same 
consideration given to poultry farmers as the Government has been giving to 
other farm groups and to other lobby groups. Now we are asking for fairness, 
understanding, and consideration. We hope that we poultrymen will never have 
to come to our Government with demands. 


STATEMENT FILED By JAcK B. Brsnop, STE 
WAYLAND, N. Y 


UBEN AREA Potato COUNCIL, 


The Steuben Area Potato Council requested time to present their views to you 
today. But have not received a reply. We respectfully request that you read 
this telegram to your group and have it inserted in their records as our state- 
ment. Our area grows over half of all potatoes grown in upstate New York. 
We are convinced that there will be a farm program for a long time to come, and 
we demand comparable protection to that afforded other farmers. As we see 
it the only way to protect potato growers from diverted acres is to establish 
acreage allotments for potatoes without going into detail. 

We favor legislation similar to S. 2634 introduced at the 8ist Congress in 1949 
with some important revisions including a national market agreement or similar 
legislation to withhold low grades, provision for shipping holidays, standby 
diversion plants, strict control of imports, and a check of system to provide 
money for research and promotion on a national seale. 

If we have the machinery to hold our production somewhere near in line 
with demand we can then siphon off the small but inevitable surplus through 
marketing agreements, and will not necessarily need price support except for 
moderate diversion payments occasionally. We have no faith in any voluntary 
upproach. The ineffectiveness of acreage grades has been demonstrated this 
year. Potato growers are in a very serious financial condition, are worse than at 
any time in their history, and the smaller ones will be taken over by large 
corporate interests. We urge that your committee give potatoes equal treat- 
ment in any new farm legislation. 

Regarding the overall surplus problem suggest that you consider raising the 
support level and drastically cutting acreage until the surplus has been brought 
down to the desired level. In this way the farmers income will be maintained 
and the Government will be able to sell its surplus at prices that will not show 
a loss. Possibly a two-price system would be needed to carry this suggestion 
out. We have faith that your committee will find the answers to many of the 
problems that are causing such great depression in agriculture when the rest 
of the economy is enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY FORREST BROWNELL, JOHNSONVILLE, N. Y. 


As a member of the Rensselaer County Poultry Commodity Committee, 1 haye 
every opportunity to meet and know the leading poultrymen of this county. 

Concerning the restriction on acreage that is now in effect for raising wheat. 
I can make a statement to the effect that I have never heard of any poultryman 
from Rensselaer County in favor of this practice. 

I believe such a practice places New York poultrymen at a disadvantage jp 
competing on the market with their product. With new varieties of grain, 
improved crop-production methods, and sufficient acreage, I feel, as all poultry- 
men I have talked with, that it is very unfair to penalize this group to raise 
not more than 15 acres of wheat. If we could raise more of our own home 
grown grains I feel we could better meet the present economic situation that is 
now facing farmers. 

This same group of poultrymen are also very much against any price support 
on eggs. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JAMES F. HUXTABLE, PRESIDENT, HERKIMER COUNTY Fry 
BUREAU, DIRECTOR OF YOUNG FARMER GROUP, AND ADVISOR, WEST WINFIELD 
FUTURE FARMERS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Below you will find the combined views of the three groups of farmers with 
whom I am directly associated. They are views which have been obtained 
through individual and group discussions. My own opinion, as a farmer, follows 
that which has been expressed by the groups. However, in some cases I feel a 
little stronger than the group expression would indicate. 


PRICE POLICIES 


We feel that the Federal Government should continue with the flexible price- 
support program. That it should certainly not be abandoned now, when some 
adjustment of production to market demand has started. 

We are definitely not in favor of high rigid supports. In high supports we 
see nothing but an aggravation of a perplexing problem. We believe that high 
supports lead to the continuation in business of marginal farms and submarginal 
farmers, to the accumulation of additional surpluses, to production control 
through allotments, to area unbalance of agriculture, to loss of foreign markets, 
to unwarranted taxation for unnecesary spending, to loss of independence for 
farmers, and the eventual socialization of agriculture. 

As we discussed these problems it seemed to me that the opinion of the 
majority was against any further priming of the farm plant through direct 
Government spending. We felt that price supports should be used to stabilize 
farm income and guard against financial loss in emergency situations. 


ASC PRACTICE PAYMENTS 


Here again farmers felt that payment should be made for only those practices 
which are permanent in nature such as reforestation, pond construction, drain- 
age, and so forth. We are not in favor of increasing the Federal funds which 
go into ASC payments. 


MARKETS 


Farmers in our area are in favor of promoting farmer-financed programs for 
the expansion of domestic markets. We think that the Federal Government 
should do all it can to stimulate the purchase of our farm commodities in 
foreign countries. 

We heartily agree with any program which through research and education 
will increase the consumption of meat, milk, and eggs and thereby contribute 
to the health of all the people. 


MILK MARKETING 


We are happy to see a decline in Government purchases of dairy products. 
We look forward to stability in our metropolitan market. A comprehensive 
order for all areas supplying the market seems to us the best answer. The 
burden of processing surplus milk should be shared equally by all who take 
advantage of the supply. 
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TAXATION 


If gasoline is to be taxed for highways by the Federal Government, we want 
a rebate on that which we use on the farm. This applies to the present 2-cent 
tax as well as any additional levy. 

We do not believe in a continued rise in Federal taxes of any kind. Par- 
ticularly when it is for the financing of programs which will eventually make 
the individual the servant of the state. 

The social-security law should be changed in respect to part-time and migrant 
workers, To assume that a farmer should pay social-security tax on this type 
of labor is unrealistic. 

LABOR 


It is thought by farmers in this area that any individual should have the 
right to work if he wants to do so, and that this privilege should be guaranteed. 
We feel that it is not in keeping with our American heritage to deprive the 
individual of this freedom to work. Yet we find this is happening through the 
unethical tacties of some labor unions. 

We the groups of Herkimer County wish to thank you, of this committee, for 
this opportunity to express our views. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DAVID JAFFE, GLEN WILD, N. Y. 


I am a poultry farmer living in Sullivan County, New York States’ largest 
poultry and egg producing county. For the past few years in our vicinity the 
farmers have found it difficult to make ends meet. These farmers are good, 
hard-working men. One has been on his farm since 1938 caring for 7,000 laying 
chickens. During the past 12 months he was forced to liquidate his flock and go 
out to work because, he was not earning a living. Another one of our neighbors 
is an agricultural school graduate, served in the Army, established a purebred 
herd of cows plus several thousand laying chickens and now finds he must go off 
his farm to seek work in order to make ends meet. Still another neighbor, also 
a Veteran of World War II, who upon his return began poultry farming and 
after a few years had to sell out his flock and go to work in order to earn a 
living for his family. In this same area there is a large broiler-producing farm 
operated by three young veterans who have been struggling along to make ends 
meet, and finally had to diversify and go out to work in order to stay on their 
farm. Even today this modern plant owned by these veterans is in a most pre- 
carious financial condition and its continued operation depends upon the better- 
ment of the agricultural price structure. 

Gentlemen, all these people mentioned are hard-working farmers who are 
willing to work hard in order to stay on their farms. They are good operators 
who are able to apply the latest scientific methods to farming, combined with 
the willingness to work all kinds of hours in order to make a go of their farms. 

I, as a farmer, believe that support prices for grain and no support prices for 
poultry and eggs creates a price squeeze, which is one of the main causes of our 
very severe difficulties. This does not mean that I am opposed to support prices 
for grain. I am forit. However, some measures must be taken to help poultry 
farmers. Therefore I would like to see the Government support egg and poultry 
prices at 100 percent of parity. 

Gentlemen, as a farmer I feel that the continued rise in the standard of liv- 
ing of the American worker plus the tremendous business boom that we are 
experiencing at present is being jeopardized, and indeed will be destroyed, by 
the depression which has hit the American farmer during the past few years. 
The country cannot continue to be prosperous at a time when one of the large 
segments of our economy finds itself unable to purchase what the worker makes 
and what the businessman has to sell. 

The experience of this country is that depressions begin with the farm popu- 
lation and drag the rest of the country with it. The only way to prevent this is 
to maintain the standard of living of the farmer on an equal basis with that of 
the rest of the people. 
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STATEMENT FILED By JAMES E. VANDERWERKEN, CENTRAL Brip@g, N. Y. 


Keeping cost account records in connection with Cornell University, we are 
able to present the following figures pertaining to the dairy enterprise on oy, 
farm. In the year 1954 we produced milk at an average cost of $5.90 per 
hundredweight and sold it for an average return of $3.98 per hundredweight. 
Our return per hour of labor was $0.50. 

However, this year feed prices are down from $5 to $10 per ton. The average 
price of milk for the first 8 months of this year has averaged $0.08 a hundred. 
weight higher than last year. In addition to these factors, by our own efficiency 
and management we have been able to further reduce our cost of production. Jy 
view of these factors we feel there has been a considerable improvement in the 
dairy picture on our own farm. In addition, figures show that production is 
coming in line with consumption and the general dairy outlook is on the upswing 
operating under the present system of flexible supports. 

In talking with a group of 20 dairymen in Schoharie County, we do feel, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government does have an obligation to the dairy industry, 
specifically in the field of marketing our product. We believe the field in which 
the Government can do the most good is in the line of dairy marketing orders. 
promotion, and research. We are opposed to any direct payments to farmers, 
regardless of what type of program it is sponsored under as we feel it would 
eventually lead to a socialized agriculture. 


STATEMENT FILED BY BERNARD M. Barucw, NEw York, N. Y. 


During the farm depression of the 1920’s, together with George Peek and Hugh 
Johnson, I took an active part in the fight for farm equality. We worked closely 
in those years with farm and legislative leaders in support of such programs and 
measures as cooperative marketing, agricultural credit and the McNary-Haugen 
bill, to alleviate the farm depression and place agriculture on an equal footing 
with other segments of the economy. I joined in drafting the farm plank in the 
1928 Democratic Convention which pledged equality for agriculture. 

So I am naturally concerned with the present unmistakable farm distress. 
Its causes are in most respects the same as those which resulted in the farm 
depression of the twenties. Essentially, the problem is one of oversupply. During 
World War I, “Food will win the war” was one of the domestic battle cries. 
In the Second War too, agriculture played the same vital role. The United States 
had not only to feed and clothe its own huge armies, but those of its allies, to 
say nothing of the millions of civilians throughout the world who depended on 
us for sustenance. Consequently, agriculture was encouraged to expand its 
productivity to the utmost. Marginal lands were brought in. Farmworkers 
were exempted from the draft. As an added but unnecessary incentive the Gov- 
ernment, at the insistence of farm leaders, granted agriculture 110 percent of 
parity. This, coupled with the exemption of labor from proper wartime controls, 
contributed to the inflation which is presently adding to the farmers’ woes. 

Agriculture did all that was asked of it during the war. But with the restora- 
tion of more normal conditions afterward, the tremendous demand for American 
farm commodities declined. There was, however, no corresponding reduction in 
farm production. The huge, modern farm machine continued to operate at full 
speed, like a motor without a governor, pouring out surpluses. And under the 
workings of the law of supply and demand, prices have fallen. They would have 
fallen to catastrophic levels were it not for Government support programs. 

The present farm situation is not yet one of acute depression. But the threat 
is there. To meet the situation, three basic ends must be sought. First. we 
must seek to remove the existing surplus as a threat to the market. Second, 
we must try to discourage future surpluses. We must regulate the farm ma- 
chine to bring supply more nearly in balance to demand. This means curtailing 
production. Third, we must seek expanded markets. 

To achieve the first end, the Government might well employ part of the pres- 
ent surplus for relief and humanitarian purposes. Such a program would not 
only win America friends abroad but would alleviate human suffering in such 
places as refugee camps and famine and disaster areas. Care should be taken 
that such aid does not infringe upon our own existing markets, or those of other 
countries. Only those entirely without means should qualify for such grants. 

As another and more important measure, the Government might well establish 
out of existing surpluses a permanent stockpile against future emergencies, par- 
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ticularly war. The Government has established stockpiles of critical materials 
against just such contingencies. Why should it not establish a stockpile of farm 
commodities as a ready reserve? Nothing would be more important in any future 
military emergency than an adequate supply, in hand, of foods and fibers. And 
why should not the present surplus be used for this reserve? If future circum- 
stances permit the Government to sell part of the stockpile without depressing 
the market, it can do so. : oe 

It may be necessary to build additional modern warehousing facilities to pro- 
vide proper storage and to prevent deterioration und spoilage. The cost of these 
facilities in the long run, measured against the advantages which will accrue 
would not be significant. And if wheat stored in Egyptian tombs can remain 
alive for thousands of years, certainly modern science and technology can pro- 
tect major items of our surplus for an infinitely shorter period. 

In order to reduce the production to keep supply in balance with demand, 
several steps are indicated. First of all, marginal lands should be taken out of 
production through Government purchase or rental. These lands could be 
planted in trees, thus adding to one of our important natural resources and 
aiding our conservation program. Bach year would add to the value of these 
new forests. Second, the present system of acreage restrictions should be main- 
tained. Third, parity guaranties should be placed upon a flexible basis to remove 
the incentive for maximum production. 

To expand our markets, both Government and industry should vigorously 
seek new uses for farm commodities, and particularly their byproducts. Every 
effort should be made to encourage increased consumption. 

To sum up: 

1. Lift the pressure of existing surplus by using part of it for relief and 
the remainder as a Government stockpile against emergencies. 

2. Take marginal lands out of production, planting them in trees to prove 
a new source of wealth. 

3. Maintain acreage restrictions. 

4, Place parity on a flexible basis to discourage excess production keep- 
ing always in mind that the primary purpose is to ultimately permit agri- 
culture to enjoy full parity. 

5. Expand our markets. 

By these interrelated actions much of the present farm problem could be 
overcome. Farm prices would be bolstered and farm income improve. Such 
a course of action would not, of course, be effective overnight. But within a 
reasonable period it could eliminate much of the present farm disequilibrium. 

In meeting the farm probiem, the Government has a clearly defined role and 
responsibility. It was at the Government's behest that farmers undertook the 
expansion program which is presently one of the major sources of trouble. The 
Government and the Nation as a whole owe the farmer much not only for his 
contribution to the war effort but for his role in building the American economy 
to its present level of strength. Any assistance, however, must be based on 
sound economic principles and must be in harmony with the law of supply and 
demand. 

The farmers also have a responsibility to which I am sure they will rise. 
Intelligence and self-restraint are demanded of them as individuals and as a 
group. They are entitled to help. But the best assistance is that which will 
permit them to help themselves. 


STATEMENT FiLep sy O. L. Grant, Liperty, N. Y. 


I am Oscar Grant, age 58, Liberty, N. Y., owner and operator of a 300-acre 
dairy farm. I understand you want the views of farmers on how to improve 
the national farm program. My first idea is to drop, and drop fast, the present 
administration’s squeeze program which is a disgrace to any nation or people. 
I call it the Farm Bureau and Extension Service program because the local 
Farm Bureau agent called meetings for farmers in Sullivan County and the 
college men came and told us the more farmers that were squeezed off the 


land the better it would be and if we wanted to continue farming we should 
let our wives do the farm work and get a job on the side to make ends meet. 
I didn’t agree and wrote Dean Myers a few letters. He told me they had the 
same right to their opinion as I had to mine. 

I am sure your committee knows that getting rid of a few million farmers 
by this method will cause much suffering and even many untimely deaths. 
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I was a Farm Bureau member for about 20 years but when they wanted me 
to fool the farmers and help get the dollars out of their milk checks I was 
through and I don’t want any part in any organization with such ideas, |] 
am glad I lived in the days when farmers were valued as much on the farm 
as in the Army and they are likely to be needed again. 

As far as dairy products go we all know there is not as much produced as 
could be used and I understand our present officials in Albany are using sece- 
tions 258 C and J to protect monopolies and hinder consumers from buying 
milk at a fair price. 

Now, regarding parity, it is supposed to be a fair price and 90 percent is not 
fair. Neither one is anywhere near the nonfarm income level. I believe Mr. 
Truman once said the Brannan farm plan is the best plan, so if there is nothing 
better why not use it? I wrote Mr. Benson soon after he was appointed and 
told him he would be a one-term man unless he changed. We better have a 
change as soon as possible as I surely feel sorry for any young farmers who 
have started out with him. 

Thanks for your interest in coming here. I hope we will soon be seeing results, 


STATEMENT FILED BY MontTecOMERY County Darry Commirrer, DonaLtp Krewe, 
CHAIRMAN, Fort PLAtIn, N. Y., ADDISON CHASE, SPRAKERS, N. Y., THEODORE 
BROWNGARDT, SPRAKERS, N. Y., WARREN CASLER, Fort Puarn, N. Y., Arron 
DILLENBECK, Fonpa, N. Y., AND HARRY FRANCISCO, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


1. Price support for dairy products: The best interests of dairy farmers will 
be served by price supports at a relatively low level. Production should be 
for consumption and not for sale to the Government. 

2. Price support for basic commodities should be gradually reduced to a 
point where production adjusts to market demand without production controls. 

3. Farmers should be allowed to grow grain for consumption on their own 
farms without penalty and without acreage limitations. 

4. Federal motor fuel taxes: Motor fuel represents one of the rapidly in- 
creasing costs of agricultural production. Motor-fuel taxes are generally con- 
sidered as revenue for highway construction and maintenance. Provision should 
be made for exemption of nonhighway motor fuel from this tax. 

5. Selective service: Present selective-service regulations operating under 
the current situation in Montgomery County make it possible to secure deferment 
of essential farmworkers up to about age 23 years. At this age it becomes 
extremely difficult to secure continued deferment of these essential farmworkers. 
If these men must serve in the Armed Forces it would be less hardship for 
them to start their service at 18 to 19 years of age or at the completion of their 
education. Men 23 to 26 years of age have had opportunity to develop farming 
skills, some are making progress toward ownership of their farms, some are 
married and have families to support. The interests of both agriculture and 
these young people will be better served by a revision of the selective service 
regulations, 


Toms River, N. J., November 16, 1955. 
SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Utica, N. Y.: 
At the annual meeting of the Ocean County Board of Agriculture, November 
15, 1955, the poultry members requested poultry farmers receive equal treatment 
with other types of agriculture. 


POULTRY MEMBERS OF THE OCEAN CouNTYy BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
RAYMOND ScHUMAKER, President. 








